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One of the most important and interesting collection of Public 
Documents that we have for some time seen, connected with India, 
is contained in a volume of Parliamentary Papers, produced as a 
return to an order of the House of Commons, passed in February 
1827, and not long since published. The principal document it 
contains is a series of paragraphs, proposed to form part of a Public 
Despatch from the Court of Directors in England to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, expressive of the opinions of the writer on 
the subject of Suttee, or the immolation of Hindoo widows, by 
burning them on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands. 


We have so frequently delivered our own opinions on this affect- 
ing subject, in various Numbers of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’* that 
they must be familiar to all its readers; we need not, therefore, 
further repeat them now : though we cannot omit this opportunity 
to state, that we concur entirely in the sound views and benevolent 
desires of the proposers of the paragraphs intended to form part 
of the Public Despatch in question. It would have given us 
great pleasure to have transcribed the whole of these in our present 
Number ; but as other questions demand some share of our space 
and attention, and as, moreover, the best intentioned advocacy of 
any subject may be occasionally weakened by suffering it to pass 
the limits of the reader’s patience, and thus exhausting an attention 
which it is desirable not to fatigue: we deem it more prudent 
in the present instance to confine ourselves to the more striking por- 
tions of the whole, reserving others for examination and discussion 
in a succeeding Number : for the subject ought really never to be 
abandoned until the abolition of this horrid practice of living sacri- 
fice is effected. The paragraphs proposed to form part of the Public 
Despatch of the Court of Directors of the East India Company to 








* See ‘ Orievtal Herald,’ vol. i. p. 550; vol. ii. p. 173; vol. vii. p. 566 ; 
vol. viii. p. 1 and 479; vol. ix. p. 93 and 153. 
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the Supreme Government in Bengal, are, with some occasional 
omissions, as follows : 

‘1. In our despatch of the 17th June, 1823, we adverted at some 
length to the horrid practice so prevalent on your side of India, 
called suttee, or widows’ burning alive on the funeral pile with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands. Our attention has been recently 
again drawn to the awful subject, and we have contemplated with 
regret the asserted fact (which is contirmed by a reference to your 
proceedings on the subject, and the reports of your police officers 
and magistrates, which have been called for and printed by the 
orders of the House of Commons), that of the widely-extended regions 
which now form British India, the murderous act is more frequently 
perpetrated in Bengal than in any other part of India, and appa- 
rently more in the precincts of Calcutta, the seat of the Supreme 
Government, than in any other district of that Presidency. From 
the Reports of 1820, to your Court of Nizamut Adawlut, it appears 
that of 650 cases of suttee in the preceding year, 421 were reported 
to have occurred in the division of Calcutta, being forty-three more 
than occurred in the whole extent of the Bengal provinces in 1815. 
Upon this the Governor-General in Council observes, in August 
1822, “ It is impossible to look upon the returns for the Calcutta 
division, without being satisfied that a fanatic spirit of this kind 
must have had influence in producing the numerous cases reported 
for every district of it (the Presidency), excepting Midnapore; in 
this view it is matter of infinite concern to his Lordship in Council 
to observe, that there is no symptom of a diminution at any of the 
principal places, but on the contrary, that the total number of the 
division still maintains its proportion of nine-sixteenths, or some- 
thing more than half of the grand total of the territory subject to 
this Presidency.” 

‘2.We observe also, that the number of these sacrifices has in ge- 
neral progressively increased in the territories immediately subject 
to your authority, and we concur in the opinion expressed in your 
Minutes and those of Nizamut Adawlut, as also in the official re- 
ports of several of your magistrates and police officers, namely, 
“that the fact of the increase, which appears to have been pro- 
gressive, must immediately excite a doubt whether the measures 
publicly adopted, with the humane view of diminishing the number 
of these sacrifices, by pointing out the cases in which the Hindoo 
law is considered to permit them, and those in which that law for- 
bids them, have not rather been attended with a contrary effect to 
the one contemplated.” Doubtless the Nizamut Adawlut, here 
meant, by leading the Hindoo mind to the conclusion, that the 
British Government approved the practice, when it was carried on 
agreeably to their prescribed regulations ; and we are confirmed in 
the doubt above expressed, by observing that from the year 1815 
to 1816, the number of suttees in the Bengal provinces gradually 
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increased from 378 to 839. The observations of two of your ma- 
gistrates, Hr. H. Oakley, magistrate of Hooghley, and Mr. L. 
Warner, of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, are striking on this point, 
the former observes, that previous to 1813, no interference on the 
part.of the police was authorized, and widows were sacrificed le- 
gally or illegally, as might happen, but the Hindoos were then 
aware that the Government regarded the custom with natural hor- 
ror, and would do any thing, short of direct prohibition, to dis- 
courage and gradually abolish it. The case is now altered ; the police 
officers are ordered to interfere, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
the ceremony is performed in conformity with the rules of the Shasters, 
and in that event to allow its completion. This is granting the au- 
thority of Government for burning widows, and it can scarcely be 
matter of astonishment that the number of sacrifices should be 
doubled when the sanction of the ruling power is added to the recom- 
mendation of the Shasters.” The other magistrate, Mr. L. 
Warner, states that he “ finds it difficult to account for the increase 
of suttees, unless it may be attributed to the orders of Government 
for the attendance of the police officers, giving a legal sanction to 
the practice, and by so doing enhancing the reputation of the family 
of the person who devotes herself.” Mr. C. Chapman also, ma- 
gistrate of the Zilla of Jessore, states, that the increase may chiefly 
be attributed to the interference of the Government, by the circular 


_orders of the Nizamut Adawlut issued to the several magistrates 


the 29th April 1813, 4th January 1815, 25th June, and 11th Sep- 
tember 1517. ‘The interference of the police,” he adds, “ has, by 
legalising the practice, increased the number by withdrawing fom it 
the terror of any penalty. Prior to the promulgatiou of the circu- 
lar orders, the practice of the suttee was known by all to be parti- 
cularly obnoxious to the Government, and universally condemned 
by every European serving under it, however high or low his 
situation in life may be.” 


‘3. We feel it therefore an imperious duty to enter into a 
deeper examination than we have ever yet done, of the important 
question, whether there in reality exists a necessity for sanc- 
tioning the practice under any regulations or limitations whatsoever 
—we mean a necessity so clear, and ascertained so free from doubt, 
as to justify the permitting, and leave no dissatisfaction for still 
continuing to permit a practice by which many thousands of His 
Majesty's most innocent subjects are allowed to perish in flames, 
in a part of India where the British power is absolute, and where 
every crime and practice less barbarous is cognizable and made 
liable to punishment by the British laws. 


‘4, We shall now put before you the result of that examination, 
and the strong impressions left upon our minds by a perusal of the 
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various documents recorded on the subject in your proceedings, and 
those of the other presidencies, and the facts which they exhibit. 

«5. We are fully aware that in tolerating the practice, and giving 
through your judges, magistrates, and collectors, the sanction of the 
British Government for its exercise, under certain regulations, you 
have been guided by the principle of consulting, and abstaining from 

nterference in the religious opinions, customs, and prejudices, of 
the natives, from an apprehension that such interference might ex- 
cite a spirit of fanaticism, and be followed by disturbance and com- 
motion, or in short, produce a religious insurrection in the country ; 
for such is the scope of all we find stated in support of that prin- 
ciple, however conveyed in different and milder forms of expression, 
although the most intelligent and best informed among the natives 
must be aware that the prohibition of such a practice could only 
originate in the same motives of humanity and justice to which 
they are indebted for the protection of the English laws, and relief 
from oppressions and arbitrary exactions which they suffered under 
their own Native rulers ; and the lower classes must feel that they 
are equally under the care of Government with the great and power- 
ful ; but it is satisfactory to remark, that among the higher classes 
the practice is least prevalent. Mr. G. Forbes, first Judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, states, in his letter to the Nizamut Adawe 
lut, of November, 1819, “ It appears, from the reports of the magis- 
trates, that the practice is prevalent amongst the most ignorant and 
deluded of the people, whilst the numerous instances of the widows 
of the higher classes continuing to live in aflluence and respecta- 
bility, afford the most satisfactory evidence that there is no imperious 
call to submit to, nor dire disgrace attending the rejection of the 
dread alternative.” 

‘10. First, then, itis abundantly shown in your proceeding’s, and 
those of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, including their inquiries of 
the Pundits, and their official correspondence with the judges and 
magistrates in the interior districts, that the practice of suttee is not 
founded in or enjoined by any Hindoo law, and is only recommended, 
not enjoined even in the Shaster, and as to the law, is, on the con- 
trary, discouraged by their most eminent and venerated lawgiver, 
Menu, from whom, it is stated in their books, “ there is no appeal,” 
of whom the Vedah declares, “ whatever Menu has said is whole- 
some,” and his injunction, or decree for the guidance of widows, is 
thus translated by the late Sir William Jones: “ Let a widow ema- 
ciate her body by living voluntarily upon pure flowers, roots, and 
fruits, and let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce 
the name of another man ; let her continue till death forgetting all 
injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have been followed by such women as were devoted to one only 
husband.” 
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£13. We observe also, that in their regulations the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut quote the authority of Menu, in alluding to a case 
of widow's burning, though she had been absent at the time of her 
husband's death ; they observe, “ the suicide in these cases is not 
indeed a religious act, nor has it the sanction of Menu, and other 
ancient legislators revered by the Hindoos ; on the contrary, Menu 
declares that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, though she have 
no child, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote herself to pious 
austerity.” And it is declared by Vrehasputy, ‘ whether she ascend 
the pile or survive for the benefit of her husband, she is a faithful 
wife.” He further declares that, “ the mother of an infant child may 
not relinquish the care of her infant to ascend the pile.” 

‘14. Here too we can with pleasure quote a passage in a very 
able letter from ene of your most experienced servants, Mr. Walter 
Ewer, superintendent of police in the lower provinces, to the Secre- 
tary to your Government in the judicial department, from which 
letter we shall have occasion to quote passages on other important 
points connected with the subject. In the sixth paragraph he states, 

* « Very properly anxious to avoid all interference with the reli- 
gious prejudices and customs of the Hindoos, the Government has 
not thought it advisable to prohibit the practice of suttee ; but I sub- 
mit it has little or no connection with their religion. If the rela- 
tions chance to bestow a thought on the consequences of the sacri- 
fice, it will be directed to the benefit which may thereby accrue to 
themselves in this world or the next. The future happiness of the 
sufferer and her deceased husband is much too disinterested a consi- 
deration to deserve one thought. ‘The practice is strongly recom- 
mended by the Shasters, but nothing more, and Menu (together 
with other authorities of great respectability) prescribes the duties 
of a widow without hinting that burning herself is one of the most 
important. The recommendation is even addressed to the widow, 
and her relations are no way told that they are to induce her to be- 
come a suttee either by force or persuasion. Now it is well known 
that the education of Hindoo females of all ranks precludes the pos- 
sibility of their having of themselves any acquaintance with the 
contents of the Shasters, and consequently on all subjects connected 
with them, they must be compelled to trust implicitly to the guid- 
ance of others: these, as I have already observed, are all in one way 
or another directly interested, and must be gainers by the widow's 
death. It is not probable that they will state sutéees to be nothing 
but a praiseworthy act, left to the discretion of the widows ; they 
will represent it as an absolute duty, the neglect of which must be 
punished both in this world and the next. 

© « From a consideration of all these circumstances, I submit that 
in permitting, or indeed authorizing suttee, we are by no means 
showing a proper forbearance towards the religious customs or 
long-established prejudices of the Hindoos, but that we are virtually 
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sanctioning the sacrifice of widows by their relations,an act nowhere 
enjoined by the Shasters ; on the contrary, a crime which their own 
laws would punish with death, and only tolerated by our Govern- 
ment because we overlook the impudent imposition which has trans- 
formed a recommendation to the widow to accompany her husband, 
‘into an order which the relation must carry into effect if she should 
evince symptoms of disobedience.” 

*16. Mr. L. Warner, magistrate of the 24 Pergunnahs, confi- 
dently asks, “ Is the practice of suttee in any part of the Shasters 
insisted upon, or is it only recommended ? Can the performance of 
this ceremony be with truth called a voluntary act? Is the custom 
prevalent throughout India, or is it confined in a great degree to 
the districts adjacent to the Presidency? Look at the statements ; 
they exhibit a class of people who must have been generally igno- 
rant of the Shasters.”’ 

17. Secondly, the second additional ground in support of the 
safety with which your toleration and sanction of the practice might 
be withdrawn, is the great division of sentiment among the Hindoos 
on the subject, including, as immediately connected with it, the in- 
frequency of the practice, and the very small number of suttees 
which actually take place, compared with the immense number of 
women who must become widows in a population of 80, or, accord- 
ing to some calculations, 100 millions. 

* 20. We observed, that in April 1816, Mr. E. Watson, fourth 
Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, offered to the consideration 
of the Nizamut Adawlut the important proposition to discontinue 
the sanction given to the burning of Hindoo widows with the bodies 
of their husbands, and to declare all parties assisting at their death 
guilty of murder, under the provisions of section the third, regula- 
tion the eighth, 1799, in support of which proposition he reasons 
thus : 

« « Tt appears that this abhorent, and often utterly illegal, practice 
yas forbidden by the foreign governments of those settlements, and 
that the prohibition was obeyed without a murmur. 

* « So little do the people appear to have interested themselves in 
the affair, that we find from Mr. Forbes'’s letter, that the mere pub- 
lication of an order from himself prohibiting the practice, effectually 
prevented it, and that no single instance of a woman burning herself 
has occurred since. 

‘“ T really think that there is as little justification for a woman 
to burn herself with the remains of her husband, as for a rajkoomar 
to destroy his daughters at their birth, burying alive for the leprosy 
where the party is desirous to die, human sacrifices at Saugor, put- 
ting sorcerers to death, or killing a human creature by any other 
means, without justification or excuse: all of which are expressly 
made capital by the regulations, 
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«The killing in all these instances, especially that contained in 
section 3, regulation 8, 1799, (where the desire of the party slain 
wild not justify the killer,) has quite as much in its favour on the 
score of erroneous prejudice and .superstition, and, perhaps, of reli- 
gion, as the practice of suttee ; but we do not find that the punish- 
ment of death denounced against these crimes, has at all been con- 
sidered as an infringement of that complete toleration in matters of 
religion which it has been the fundamental principle of the British 
Government to allow, and there can be no doubt that the prac- 
tice of suttee might be as easily checked and prevented throughout 
the British territories, as any of the other murderous practices above 
referred to. We have the fact that its suppression at the foreign 
settlements was effected without the slightest difficulty.” 

‘22. In the very able letter from Mr. Walter Ewer, which we 
have already quoted in support of another ground for the discon- 
tinuance of the toleration of the practice, we find the following in 
support of that which we are now pointing out to your attention. 
In the ninth paragraph of his letter, Mr. Ewer states : 

«« The practice of suttee may be almost called local, for it will 
be seen from the enclosed statement, that during the years 1815, 
1816, and 1817, 864 suttees were performed in the five zillahs of 
Burdwan, Hooghly, the Jungle Mehals, Nudden, and the suburbs of 
Calcutta, and that iu the same period only 663 took place through- 
out the remainder of our extensive empire, including the holy city 
of Benares, in which only 41 sacrifices of that nature were performed, 
although its population is almost exclusively Hindoo, and it is a 
place where every meritorious act is of double value. I cannot at- 
tempt to account for the great prevalence of suttees in some districts, 
and the rarity of it in others: but it is a proof that it is a custom 
seldom thought of in the greater portion of our dominions.” 

* 23. In the eleventh paragraph of his letter, Mr. Ewer adduces, 
as Mr. Watson has done, the same facts that form the principal 
ground of our own opinion and conviction on this important subject ; 
after observing in his preceding paragraph, that there had been 
** frequent instances of illegal suttees having been prevented by the 
police-officers, some even in the holy city of Benares, without the 
interference having excited any feeling of dissatisfaction.” 

‘Mr. Ewer proceeds thus: “ But I meet with frequent instances 
of the interference of Government in matters intimately connected 
with the prejudices of the Hindoos. 

‘« The repeal of the law prohibiting the capital punishment of 
Brahmins at Benares, the law against infanticide, the rules prohibit- 
ing dhurma, and the sweeping clause, section 3, regulation 8, of 
1799, which prohibits the killing of a child, a slave, an aged person, 
or any other individual, even at the desire of the party slain, in which 
even suttee may be included; and although I am aware that the 
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exposure of infants at Saugor, and at other places, and the murder 
of their female offspring by the rajkoomars are neither of them duties, 
either directly enjoined or authorized by the Shasters, yet I submit 
that the exposure of infants is in consequence of vows made by the 
mother for the purpose of obtaining some favour from the gods, 
and that the fulfilment of such is meritorious in the highest degree. 
The practice of the rajkoomars is, I have reason to think, but little 
checked by the enactment above alluded to. It is a custom founded 
on immemorial usage, and, as such, does not require either the aid 
of religion or law to give it support. The practice of the widows 
of jogees is not sanctioned by the Shaster, yet they undoubtedly 
continue to prefer burying to burning, because it is the custom of 
their caste, and we may as well attempt to direct the mode of dis- 
posing of the husband's corpse, as prescribe rules for the conduct of 
the widow. I have noticed these cases not to prove that legal pro- 
hibition will have no success in opposing customs, but as instances 
of our interference with the prejudices of the Hindoos, without ex- 
citing any symptoms of dissatisfaction. It may be said that the 
people are aware that these practices are not authorized by the 
Shasters, and therefore submit quietly ; but it is well known that 
not one man ina thousand knows any thing of the contents of the 
Shasters ; or, if they are aware of these rules, why persist in illegal 
acts, if custom was not in their eyes paramount to law ? 

* « T have submitted the above remarks for the consideration of 
his Lordship in Council, not with the hope that I ¢an afford any new 
information on the subject so frequently discussed by the higher 
authorities, but only to offer the grounds of my opinion, that the 
barbarous custom of suttee may be prohibited without exciting any 
serious or general dissatisfaction among our Hindoo subjects.” 

‘24. Mr. Ewer then adverts, as we have recently done, to what 
were the sentiments of the Nizamut Adawlut in 1805, and to the 
complete disappointment of their sanguine expectations, and con- 
cludes with this striking observation: “ It is true the interference 
of the police may in some cases have induced compliance with the 
rules of the Shaster, but the official attendance of the darogah, (ac- 
tive officer of police,) stamps every regular suttee with the sanction 
of Government, and I must humbly submit that authorizing a prac- 
tice is not the way to effect its gradual abolition.” 

‘ To the important question of— What would be the effect of a 
law abolishing the practice of suttee?” Mr. Molony replies : 

«« After having attended at several suttees myself, for the purpose 
of gaining as much information as possible on the subject, and having 
paid to it considerable attention ever since I have been in the dis- 
trict, and after having attentively considered the doctrines under 
which it is sanctioned, the circumstances attending the actual per- 
formance of the sacrifice, and the terms upon which those who have 
been prevented from burning have subsequently lived with their 
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relations and neighbours, I am decidedly of opinion, that the aboli- 
tion of the practice by law would not be attended with any evil 
consequences. On the contrary, I think the enactment of such a 
law is dictated by every principle of humanity ; nor does it appear 
to me that the abolition of the practice is altogether inconsistent with 
the spirit of toleration which has ever distinguished the British 
Government. 

‘ Those persons who sacrificed their children at Saugor also 
acted under the influence of infatuation ; they threw their chil- 
dren to the sharks, because they thought it right and religious ; but 
they could give no reason for so doing. 

‘ The only difference between this sacrifice and that of a suttee is, 
that the one is recognized and the other not recognized by the doc- 
trines of which the people are kept in ignorance, but the impulse 
under which they act is the same in both cases. I do not think that 
any evil effects are to be dreaded from the enactment of a law abo- 
lishing this sacrifice. A few instances of opposition might occur at 
first, but none of a serious nature, or more than may be effected in 
every change of custom ; and after the law became generally known, 
the practice would be totally laid aside. 

27. ‘Mr. Lee Warner, in expressing similar sentiments, takes a 
wider scope, and naturally alludes, as several of your able magis- 
trates had before him, to what you have already effected, and prac- 
tices you have already prohibited. He states, 

«« A law might doubtless be promulgated for the abolition of the 
practice, without causing any serious disturbance ; it has already 
been done in regard to the sacrifice of children at Saugor, and else- 
where, as well as the practice of destroying female infants, and the 
burying alive of women, Why if these customs, which were also 
so generally practised, have been abolished by a humane govern- 
ment, should not the practice of suttee be abolished ? the distinction 
of woman or of a child is equal in the eye of the law.” 


«28. Mr. C. Chapman’s answer to the most important question is 
expressed in these strong and decisive terms : “ Any law abolishing 
the suttee would be attended with no other effect than it should 
have under every good system of government, the immediate and 
due observance of its enactments. I would most willingly under- 
take to promulgate any orders regarding its abolition through the 
district under my charge without dread of any ill consequences from 
the interference of Government.” 

‘30. Mr. R. Morrison, of the zillah of Beerbhoom, is the only 
magistrate who, entering argumentatively into the subject, in his 
answer to Mr. Ewer, does not give a very positive or decided opinion 
on the important point ; but his reasoning, and the general tendency 
of his remarks, afford no inference that he thought the abolition of 
the practice would produce any resistance. He remarks that, “ be- 
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fore the decided interference of the police, the practice of suttee had 
of itself very much subsided, and among other causes of its subsid- 
ing, he attributes it to the moral certainty of the heirs of the de- 
ceased husband being maintained in the possession and enjoyment 
of life, honour, and property, by the existing: laws and justice of Go- 
vernment ;” and the concluding paragraph of his letter is still more 
expressive, and more incompatible with his apprehending any dan- 
ger from the abolition of the practice, namely, the following para- 
graph : “ The interference of Government is well understood to be 
the Christian wish of humanity. ‘The Rajah of this place is a Mus- 
sulman, and the Hindoos seem generally willing to embrace the ex- 
cuse of the will of the reigning power to evade the suttee, believed of 
their little read, and less understood, Shaster.” 

«33. We now advert with pleasure to a letter te which, on an- 
other point, we have already referred, namely, a letter which appears 
on your judicial consultations of the 5th November 1819, from Mr. 
George Forbes, first Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit, to the 
Nizamut Adawlut. Mr. Forbes observes, “ The number of suttees 
ascertained to have taken place in this division exhibits an awful in- 
crease in the number of human sacrifices, and I take the opportunity to 
express my concurrence in the opinion which I found to prevail with 
the judicial officers of the several stations with whom I conversed 
on the subject, that the practice of Hindoo women burning them- 
selves on the funeral pile of their deceased husbands, if prohibited 
by Government, might be effectually suppressed without apprehen- 
sion of any serious obstacles. At the foreign settlements of Chand- 
ernagore, Chinsurah, and Serampore, suttees are not permitted by 
the local authorities, nor were they during the period that those 
places were in our possession.” Ile then alludes in the following 
terms to some of those facts which form a distinct, and, as we con- 
ceive, irrefragable ground of argument, in proof of the safety with 
which the practice might be abolished, or at least prohibited, 
namely, the numerous instances in which it has been prevented from 
taking place without even a murmur: “ I am happy to adduce an 
instance of effectual interference in the suppression of this barbarous 
custom under the British authority in the territory of Delhi. The 
late resident, Mr. Metcalfe, never, when apprized of the intention, 
permitted the burning of a widow to take place, and was prepared 
to prevent the practice whenever necessary, by forcible interference, 
but which was requisite only on one occasion that came under his 
immediate observation. I have been induced to mention this 
instance of successful interference by the Resident at Delhi, as 
affording an example, which, I believe, nearly every magistrate in 
the country would, if authorized, be most happy to follow ; and, in 
order to show that there appears no insurmountable obstacle to a 
measure, with regard to the exigency of which there can be but one 
sentiment.” 
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‘ Inthe proceedings of the Nizamut Adawlut of the 25th of May 
1$21, appear several cases in which suttees had taken place in op- 
position to the promulgated rules. In one of them the victim had 
been a year younger than the age at which the performance of the 
rite is allowed by the Shaster. In regard to another, it is stated, 
“the sacrifice of Mussumnut Bishnee, with reference to her caste, 
was clearly illegal. ‘The acting magistrate is desired to furnish a 
faller report of the circumstances of the case, as far as they can be 
ascertained at this distance of time.” 

‘ Minute of the second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, Mr. C. 
Smith :— 


‘ « My opinion is, that the toleration of the practice of suttee is a 
reproach to our Government, and that the entire and immediate 
abolition of it would be attended with no sort of danger. 


‘«T would suggest a short regulation on the subject, somewhat 
in the style of the Sixth Regulation of 1820, against the sacrifice of 
children at Saugor. There are expressions in the preamble of that 
regulation which would not exactly suit the case of suttee; but a 
preamble somewhat to the following effect would not perhaps be un- 
apt :—‘ Whereas the practice of suttee is shocking to humanity and 
contrary to nature, and whereas the British Government, after the 
most careful inquiry, and the most mature consideration, feels it im- 
possible to be satistied that this commission of self-murder can ever 
be in truth the free, voluntary, unbiassed, and uninfluenced act of the 
female who is sacrificed ; and whereas to interfere with a vigorous 
hand for the protection of the weak against the strong, of the simple 
against the artful, classes of its subjects, is one of the most binding, 
imperious, and paramount duties of every civilized state, and a duty 
from which it cannot shrink without a manifest diminution of its 
dignity, and an essential degradation of its character among na- 
tions,’ ” &c. &e. 

* On the above minutes of the Nizamut Adawlut, we observe the 
following was the resolution of your Board: “ The Governor- 
General in Council cannot concur in the policy or expediency of the 
measure proposed by the second Judge of the Nizamut Adawlut, and 
he is of opinion that the authoritative interposition of Government, 
with a view to abolish the right of suttees, either in the manner re- 
commended by Mr. Smith, or by the adoption of the partial mea- 
sures respectively suggested by Mr. Leycester and Mr. Dorin, would 
not only fail of success, but would tend to excite a spirit of fanati- 
cism, and eventually to produce very injurious consequences.” 

* 35. In the next page of the Report of the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut is a narrative cf extreme horror, communicated by Mr. R, 
M. Rattray, fourth Judge of the Court of Circuit at Goruckpore, of 
which we shall state the substance, to show how unavailing are the 
rules which, with the best intentions, your Government has attached 
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to its sanction of the practice of suttee, and how little influence in 
reality the Shaster has on the minds and conduct of those who as- 
sist at it. 

* The case is that of a widow named Hoomalee, “a girl of about 
fourteen years of age, whose husband, a Brahmin, died when absent 
from his family, and a fortnight after the event, her father being ab- 
sent, and unacquainted with what was passing, she proceeded to 
burn herself on a pile prepared by other near relations, and which 
was fired by her uncle. She soon leaped from the flame, and was 
seized, taken up by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon it, 
much burnt; she again sprung from the pile, and, running to a 
well hard by, laid herself down in the water-course, weeping bitterly. 
A sheet was then offered, and she was desired by her uncle to place 
herself upon it ; she refused, saying, he would again carry her to the 
fire, and she would rather quit the family, and live by beggary, or 
any thing, if they would have mercy upon her. At length, on her 
uncle swearing by the Ganges, that if she would seat herself on the 
cloth he would carry her home ; she did so, was bound up in it, car- 
ried to the pile, now fiercely burning, and again thrown into the 
flames. The wretched victim once more made an effort to save her- 
self, when, at the instigation of the rest, a Mussulman approached 
near enough to reach her with his sword, and cuttjng her through 
the head she fell back, and was rescued from further suffering by 
death.” 


‘38. It appears that on the 21st March 1817, the following 
question was proposed to the Hindoo law officer of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut :—“ Is it authorized by the Shaster to bind or 
restrain in any manner, a woman who has ascended the funeral pile 
of her husband, by tying her down with cords, or placing bamboos 
over her, or using any other means to prevent her escape from the 
pile? If there be any authorities for such measures, state them at 
length.” 

«« Answer.—No authority permits any restraint to be used ; an 
expiation is ordained for the widow who has slipped off the pile, both 
in the Shoodhee Fuiwa and Nunugee Sindoo. The same is to be 
met with in the text of Apustumba Keepurdie, and Ashoolguna. In 
the text of Narayumu, its commentary, and in the Numeyu Sindhoo, 
mention is there also made of taking a woman off the funeral pile in 
the event of her being terrified, and of the persons by whom this is to 
be done.” 

‘ “The authority for the above is the text of Apustumba, quoted 
in the Shudhee Futwa and Manayee.” 

‘ Among the rules previously stated to be universally observed 
throughout Benares, it is said, the text of Apustumba ordains, 
“ that the widow shall be placed on the right side of her deceased 
husband, if, having arrived at the place of burning, she determine to 
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burn, the ceremonies of depositing the widow, &c. must again be 
gone through, if she afterwards express a wish to rise, she must be 
lifted off.” 


*“ Kumwittee commenting on the above passage, says, if the 
widow wishes to get off afterwards, the brother of the deceased or 
some other Bramin, repeating, &c. shall lift her up.” 

«39. Such appear to be the regulations of the Hindoo Shasters, 
and if the observance of them were strictly enforced, it cannot be 
difficult to pronounce that there would be but few instances of 
widows remaining on the pile to be burnt, or omitting to avail 
themselves of the option of rising or being lifted off. 

© We have adduced one affecting instance in which that option 
was implored, and most inhumanly denied. A narrative of almost 
equal horror, but of briefer suffering, appears in the proceedings of 
your Government in the judicial department, in the month of August 
1822, with several other cases stated to be considered by the Niza- 
mut Adawlut as demanding particular notice : “ The case of Mus- 
sunt Kumbahin Cuttack is reported to have been at first in appear- 
ance perfectly voluntary, and the widow performed the usual cere- 
monies, after which she dropped herself into the burning pit or koond, 
which in this province is always used for burning the bodies on the 
occasion of a woman becoming a suttee. Immediately on dropping 
into the pit, she rose up and stretched out her hands to the side of 
the pit, but whether this was done with an intent to escape, or whe- 
ther it was merely an involuntary motion from pain, does not appear ; 
however, Keyjed, a washerman, who appears to have had the ma- 
nagement of the ceremony, seeing this, gave her a push or blow with 
a bamboo, which tumbled her inio the hottest part of the fire, where 
she was immediately consumed. The washerman was summoned be- 
fore the magistrate, but released under a doubt if his conduct had 
been illegal. The Nizamut Adawlut remarked, that he ought either 
not to have been summoned, or being summoned, should not have 
been released without punishment. 


‘41. The magistrate of Gornekpore reports a second case of com- 
pulsory suttee, in addition to that which was brought under the 
consideration of Government in August 1821, the particulars as 
follow : “ Mussumul Bussuntree leaped twice from the pile and at- 
tempted to escape ; she was twice thrown back by her relations, who 
surrounded the pile, and forcibly detained her there until consumed. 
This took place in the presence of the cutwall of the city, who, with 
others proved to have been concerned, are committed for trial to the 
judge of circuit.” 

‘ In the conclusion of this magistrate’s report is a passage which 
conveys so just a picture of the enormous cruelty of the practice, 
that we here transcribed it : “ If it were desired to pourtray a scene 


that should thrill with horror every heart not entirely dead to the 
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touch of human sympathy, it would suffice to describe a father, re- 
gardless of the feelings of his child, in having already suffered one 
of the severest of the miseries that flesh is heir to, with tearless 
eye, leading her forth a spectacle to the assembled multitude, who, 
with barbarous cries, demand the sacrifice, and unrelentingly de- 
livering up the unconscious, unresisting victim to end her life in 
the most cruel tortures. 

‘44. On the melancholy cases we have stated, it is obvious to 
remark, how little influence the Shaster has in producing these sa- 
crifices, and how generally its precepts are violated in the manner 
of conducting them ; they fully confirm the reasoning and obser- 
vations of Mr. Walter Ewer, which we have already quoted, that 
the practice of suttee “has little or no connexion with their re- 
ligion,” and that the “ education of Hindoo females, of all ranks, 
precludes the possibility of their having of themselves any acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the Shaster ;” also, that “ it is well known 
that not one man in one thousand knows any thing of the contents 
of the Shasters.” ‘They confirm also his observations on another 
and highly important point, by showing that these sacrifices are in 
reality not voluntary on the part of the poor deluded victim, and 
that, in effect, it is miscalled suicide or voluntary self-immolation, 
on which construction it is sometimes defended, or the enormity of 
it palliated. “I know (Mr. Ewer continues) it is generally sup- 
posed that a suttee takes place with the free-will and consent of the 
widow ; indeed, that she frequently persists in her intention to burn 
n spite of the arguments and entreaties of her relations ; but I 
submit that there are many reasons for thinking that such an event 
as a voluntary suttee very rarely occurs ; that is, few widows would 
evér think of sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by force 
or persuasion ; very little of either is sufficient to overcome the 
mental or physical powers of the majority of the Hindoo females ; 
and a widow who would turn with natural and instinctive horror from 
the first hint of sharing her husband's pile, will be, at length, gra- 
dually brought to pronounce a reluctant consent, because, distracted 
with grief at the event, without one friend to advise and protect her, 
she is little prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry 
Bramins, and interested relations, either by argument or force ; 
accustomed to look to the former with the highest veneration, and 
to attach implicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if she 
was able to make herself heard, deny the certainty of the various 
advantages which must attend the sacrifice ; that by becoming a 
suttee she will remain so many years in heaven, rescue her husband 
from hell, and purify the family of her father, mother, and husband ; 
while, on the other hand, that disgrace in this life, and continued 
transmigration into the body of a female animal, will be the certain 
consequence of refusal. In this state of confusion a few hours 
quickly pass, and the widow is burnt before she has time to think 
on the subject, Should utter indifference for her husband, and supe- 





Brocrapnica, nortce of Forrune’ Arsranp ; wren Exrracrs 
FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED Memoirs. 
(Translated for the ‘Oriental Herald,’ from the French Journal ‘ Le Globe.’} 


Fortune’ ALpranp, born at Marseilles, in 1795, died in the 
island of Saint Mary, off Madagascar, the 11th December 1826. 
From his earliest youth his mind shone out with unusual brillianey. 
A lively and premature comprehension of the genius of languages 
more especially distinguished him ; and at the age of 16 years, he 
had learnt Arabic and modern Greek at Marseilles, before quitting 
that city in quest of fresh lessons in the metropolis. In Paris he 
astonished his masters by his wonderful facility in acquiring with 
equal promptitude all the Oriental idioms. He pursued his studies 
of the Eastern languages under the celebrated French Orientalists 
M. M. Sacy and Langlés, and, under their protection, would no 
doubt have been soon placed beside them in the professor’s chair ; 
but the restless activity of his spirit traced out for him a different 
career, and his passion for adventures and desire of travelling irre- 
sistibly led him on to another destiny. He went out to the Isle of 
Bourbon in 1820, with the-ifodest title of Professor, but pre-resolved 
to give a wider scope to his active character. He soon, therefore, 
quitted that island, where the colonial life presented him nothing 
from which he might derive instruction, and boldly threw himself 
alone, and without a guide, among the people of Madagascar. The 
stories related of his facility in acquiring the language of those sa- 
vages, of the ascendant which he obtained over them from the very 
first, of the love and veneration which those people bore him, appear 
quite fabulous. It was then that the idea occurred to him of found- 
ing a colony on that land, till then so fatal to Europeans. His 
projects were approved by the Government at home; men and 
money were placed at his disposal ; and although a fatal climate 
destroyed, one after the other, all the associates sent out to hint from 
the mother country, his indefatigable patience, and his vast mental 
resources, enabled him to overcome all obstacles, and the newly- 
founded colony of Saint Mary began to flourish. Prospects of 
great fortune »pened themselves before the young chief, and already 
the rewards of the Government awaited him. For himself, not satis- 
fied with directing and animating these important labours, he found 
yet another exercise for his talents. He committed to writing the 
ingenious and profound observations which he daily made, and 
formed a Malgache Dictionary, composed of more than 30,000 
words, to facilitate the communications between Europe and Ma- 
dagascar, that field of profitable but perilous commerce. These 
important parsuits and labours, and the interesting adventures con- 
nected with them, we propose to relate in fuller detail, taking up 
the history of Albrand after his arrival in the Isle of Bourbon, 
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The faculty he had acquired of speaking, and writing with purity 
and elegance almost every idiom of the Eastern languages, was 
twice, during his sojourn in the Isle of Bourbon, the means of pro- 
curing him a gratification which he could never speak of without 
emotion. On the first occasion it proved the safety of the crew of 
a French vessel, L’ Aigle, commanded by the Captain Vaudriez. 
Surprised by a band of pirates in the Gulf of Ormuz, the crew were 
on the point of being massacred, when some letters written by Al- 
brand, in the name of the Government of the Isle of Bourbon, to 
the Imaum of Muscat, disarmed these pirates, by diverting them from 
their cruelty to sentiments of astonishment and respect. ‘The Imaum 
himself experienced the same feelings ; his surprise was extreme ; 
and he would hardly be persuaded that aw European had written the 
letters he saw before him. The second occasion was still more 
remarkable. This occured on the 19th June 1820. An Arab chief, 
or prince, an Ambassador of the same Imaum of Muscat, was then 
at St. Denys, the principal place of the Isle of Bourbon, with a 
numerous suite. He was the object of the greatest attention on 
the part of the colonial Government. One of his followers stole 
two slaves of his, and sold them. The Prince, while yet at the 
height of his displeasure, meeting the guilty man in the street, and 
throwing a turban round his neck, dragged him to the ground to 
strangle him. A white man, recently arrived at Bourbon, and 
ignorant of the quality of the Arab chief, rushed to the spot, 
and saved the unfortunate offender from certain death. At this 
astounding attack on their chief, the Arabs expressed their in- 
dignation in loud clamour, and hastened to the Governor, crying 
out for vengeance. Every attempt to convince them of the inno- 
cence of the Frenchman proved vain, they were inexorable, and 
threatened to embark and leave the place. The moment was critical : 
it became an alternative either to break with the Muscat the friendly 
relations, which had been cultivated with the greatest solicitude for 
three years, or to sacrifice a colonist, whose only crime was an act 
of humanity. In this moment of anxiety, and while the perplexity 
seemed augmenting, a general cry was raised that Albrand alone was 
the man to acquire some ascendant over these foreigners. His in- 
terference was requested. He waited on the Prince, accompanied 
by the colonist who had incurred his Highness’s anger ; he spoke, 
and in the name of his companion, offered a simple apology. At 
his words, the exasperation of the chief became appeased, as if by 
enchantment, and relinquishing his idea of vengeance, ‘It is to 
you alone,’ said he to Albrand, * that I grant the pardon of this man : 
I would have refused it to the Governor.’ 


The Government, about this time, entertaining some new pro- 
jects, deemed it adviseable to open friendly communications with 
several chiefs of the coast of Africa. It desired likewise to re- 
establish its ancient rights over Madagascar and the neighbouring 
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islands. Albrand, who had already raised high notions of his aptitude 
for the diplomatic career, and was the only person capable of con- 
ferring, without an interpreter, with the Native chiefs, presented in 
his character and talents an assemblage of qualities, which it would 
have been difficult to have found in any other colonist. To him, 
therefore, M. Milius, the new Governor of Bourbon, proposed to 
undertake a mission of a very important and delicate nature. Albrand 
joyfully accepted the offer, and on the 16th of January, 1819, he 
departed on board the goletta of the King, the Amaranthe, in 
quality of Envoy Extraordinary for Zanzibar, an island occupied 
by the Mussulmen Arabs, and situated opposite the coast of Zan- 
guebar. 

The most flattering instructions had preceded his mission, and the 
most complete success followed it. ‘Two extremely important and 
rich islands, Monfia and Zanzibar, were offered to France by the 
King of Quiloa. Albrand gave a narrative of the result of his 
mission, and of the observations made by him while engaged in it, 
in a memoir, which was forwarded to the ministry at Paris, with 
the most honourable testimonies and most urgent recommendations. 
This first success was th¥ prelude to fresh honours and new dangers. 


Named almost immediately, and without any solicitation on his 
part, principal commercial agent at Fort Dauphin, he was charged 
to explore the whole coast of Madagascar, and to go and take pos- 
session, in the name of the King, of Fort Dauphin and of Saint Lucie, 
ancient French factories, which had been for some years aban- 
doned. The Amaranthe, which was to convey him to all the places 
designated in his new mission, first touched at the isle of Saint Mary, 
and cast anchor in port Louis. Saint Mary's was then inhabited 
by Natives only. The thought of one day tounding a colony there 
was then far from the thoughts of the young traveller ; but it was 
afterwards established, and a small desert island, in the bosom of the 
harbour, contains the ashes of its founder. It would seem that 
his first appearance in Madagascar was but to reconnoitre the site 
of his future tomb. The Amaranthe touched successively at Tama- 
tare, at Tintingue, at Saint Lucie ; at last, on the Ist of August, 
1819, Albrand planted the French flag at Fort Dauphin. His arrival 
put an end to the vexations which the small party of French, whom 
commercial affairs retained on the coast, had been subjected to. 

By conduct, at once prudent and resolute, he soon made the 
French name both feared and respected by those half-savage tribes, 
whom his eloquence in speaking their idiom struck with admiration. 
The ascendancy which he acquired over them will not appear sur- 
prising, when it is reflected that among the Malgaches every matter 
is decided by the talent of speech: it is one of the distinguishing 
traits of the character of the people. He then addressed to the 
Government two new memorials, full of most interesting observa- 
tions, and developing most important views of administration. It 
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was at Fort Dauphin also that he collected the materials of his 
French and Malgache Dictionary, which he completed on bis return 
ty Bourbon, as soon a as violent malady, by which he was attacked, 
left him the power to do so. 

The success which had attended his first diplomatic efforts led to 
other similar commissions. An expedition still more important and 
more difficult was contemplated. The Government of Bourbon 
projected an embassy to the most formidable Prince of Madagascar, 
Radama, the King of the Hovas, a people inhabiting a district of 
the interior, about cighty leagues from the coast. Albrand was 
chosen for this mission also. It was one in which the interests of 
the colony were most materially involved. The object of it was to 
be the first to gain, by being beforehand with the English, a prince 
whose genius and ambition rendered his alliance most desirable, 
‘Radama,’ says Albrand in his memoirs, ‘ although little known in 
Europe, appeared destined to change the face of Madagascar. In- 
stigated by the thirst of conquest, and absolute master of the most 
industrious and most considerable nation of the island, he had 
brought all the neighbouring people under his yoke, and already the 
terror of his name had extended to the neighbouring countries. Ac- 
tive, resolute, greedy of knowledge, and abounding in wild and 
crude genius ; but cruel, hypocritical, covetous, and stained with 
the blood of his kindred, he was the Aurengzebe of Madagascar. 
An embassy to such a prince, the Government deemed, should be 
attended with extraordinary pomp. All was ready ; the embarka- 
tion was about to take place on board the Rhone, a pink, belonging 
to the French navy, when, by a blindness, the consequences of which 
are now forcibly felt, the Government, suddenly retracting, sacrificed 
the future to some momentary views of economy.* 

From this period the second part of the colonial life of Albrand 
commences. He had, till then, says the author of the notice of his 
life, laboured to acquire renown : but he was also desirous of en- 
riching his family, and of thus repaying the kindnesses which his 
father had lavished on his tender years, aud he had yet done nothing 
towards the attainment of so noble an object. Looking around 
with this wish prevailing in his mind, a grand idea suddenly occurred 
to him. He resolved, while he made a fortune for himself, to give 
a new colony to France. 








* The English have acquired an entire ascendant over the mind of 
Radama. Incited and encouraged by them he had driven (in March 
1825) the French from Fort Dauphin, where Albrand had planted the 
Drapeau Blanc six years before. He had made himself master of the 
whole coast from Foulpoint to the Bay of Antongil, on which, till then, 
France had never found any but faithful allies ; and at the instigation of 
the English, he had established there a line of custom-houses, which 
ruined entirely the traffic in rice and oxen, which the isle of Bourbon 


carried on for the consumption of the colony. 
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The French Government had for a long time desired to make, 
anew, the experiment of a military establishment at Saint Mary, 
of which many circumstances bespoke the necessity. But they saw 
that every establishment of the kind must fail unless some agricul- 
tural colony should be founded in the neighbourhood, to help to 
cultivate the soil, and to procure for the military the resources in- 
dispensible to their maintenance. ‘The obstacles to the military co- 
lony were such, that although the enterprise had been long an- 
nounced, the Government was obliged to withdraw from it. ‘The 
agricultural colony presented still greater difficulties, and such as 
were almost insurmountable. The insalubrity of the climate, the 
mistrustful and vindictive character of the natives, the disastrous 
result of attempts made at different times within the preceding cen- 
tury and a half, damped the courage of all, and made them regard 
any new enterprise as an act of rashness and folly. On all these ac- 
counts the projects had but the greater charms in the imagination 
of Albrand. ‘The danger, and he by no means closed his eyes to 
its extent, only inflamed his ardour of enterprise, and to the coun- 
sels and exhortations of friendship attempting to divert him from 
the fatal design, he answered, that the climate as well as the people 
had become familiar to him by long experience, and that he should 
succeed. And such was the force of his character, and of his irre- 
sistible confidence in his projects, that to this, the most hazardous 
of all, he gained over two of his friends. 

M. Carayon, a distinguished officer of artillery, consented to 
share his labours and perils, and went with him. M. Hugot, a 
rich merchant of Bourbon, although he had for a long time op- 
posed his project, was ready to assist him with his fortune, with 
a zeal and disinterestedness the more remarkable, as at the moment 
when the two bold colonists embarked, the general opinion at 
Bourbon presaged them inevitable death, and to M. Hugot the 
loss of his capital. But fortune, in which Albrand placed a confi- 
dence often justified by the result, and of whom he observed, with 
unaffected resignation, when kindly reproached with relying too 
much on her, ‘ My friend fortune is better than 1; she has never 
deceived me’—fortune did not desert him on this occasion. 


He departed with his intrepid companion, the latter end of July 
1820, attended by the vows and fears for his safety of the whole 
colony. He spent a whole year, like a real Robinson Crusoe, in a 
half-savage life, among: six or seven hundred Malgaches, whom he 
astonished by his labours, whose attachment he gained by his con- 
fidence in them, and whom he charmed by speaking their idiom, as 
if he had been born amongst them. He planted coffee, cloves, and 
all the colonial preductions which would grow in the soil he culti- 
vated, as well as all the trees of Europe which would tlourish there ; 
and lastly, by the end of three years, he had founded a habitation 
healthy, commodious, magnificent, and from the year 1523 the 
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object of admiration to all who visited it; and of the wonders of 
which the recital, when published at Bourbon, appeared incredible. 
On departing for Saint Mary’s in the last days of July, the two friends 
could hardly expect more than two or three months of fine weather 
before the hivernage, as the French, in the distant climes situated 
near the tropic of Capricorn, call the season which prevails there 
during the months in which winter reigns in Europe. It is easily 
conceived that there can be nothing in common between this hi- 
vernage and an European winter, except in the etymology of the 
word, which serves the French colonists for a remembrance of their 
country. In those countries, in fact, the cold season (and that term 
must be understood but relatively) takes place in June, July, and 
August ; in the hivernage, on the contrary, the most ardent heat 
prevails, the sun being then almost constantly in the zenith. — It is 
also the season of the terrible hurricanes which so often desolate the 
colonies ; and in Madagascar it is that of the most destructive fevers ; 
and the island, during the months mentioned, but too weli justifies 
its name of the Cemetery of the French. At Bourbon the list of 
the dead is looked for after a hivernage as after a battle. M. 
Carayon had a sad experience of the effects of the climate, Albrand 
nursed his friend, but was himself exempt. 

In the midst, however, of the agricultural views, which required 
so much labour and care, Albrand was not entirely diverted from 
his desire of travel. As soon as the first plantations were sufficiently 
advanced to allow of the absence of one of the two associates, he 
undertook the boldest voyage ever conceived. 

On the 17th of April 1821, he set out for Angoutzi, a road at 
about 60 leagues distance from the Isle Saint Mary ! Alone, ina frail 
bark, and at the mercy of a few Natives whom he prevailed on to 
accompany him, and whose victim he might easily have become, 
impatient to explore some barbarous shore till then unknown, he 
committed himself to the ocean in an open canoe, with the continual 
risk of being swallowed by the waves, without any fixed design, 
other than to indulge his irresistible propensity for travel. In fact, 
he intended a voyage of twenty days, and he was five mnoths on the 
waters. His family were unacquainted with the enterprise until 
some months after his return, they had an account of it in the fol- 
lowing lines : ‘ It is not here the place,’ he writes, ‘ to enumerate 
to you all the adventures I met with in a navigation of a hundred 
leagues against adverse winds, in dreadful weather, in an open 
canoe ; it will be enough for you to know that I remained five 
months without bread, wine, meat, or salt, and without hearing a 
single word of French.’ 

In the interval a new Governor had arrived at Bourbon. The 
administration of that colony had been committed to a man who had 
known Albrand in 1817, and who took the liveliest interest in him. 
On his arrival, as the success of the two friends, although as complete 
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as it was unhoped for, had not yet allayed all fears for them, he has- 
tened to send him a King’s ship to bring him to Bourbon, inviting 
him by letter to a conference. The first words of this letter are too 
remarkable to be passed unrecorded: ‘ Sir,’ wrote the Governor to 
him, ‘one who has had the happiness of knowing you but for a few 
moments only, cannot but love you all his life.’ ‘The actions of the 
Governor corresponded with his flattering expressions. M. de 
Freycinet offered our young colonist the place of diplomatic agent 
at Bourbon, with advantages which presented strong temptations to 
its acceptance. Albrand, however, felt an attachment for the soil 
which he had, as it were, created; his engagements with his two 
associates formed besides a tie which his delicacy did not allow him 
to break. Yet, when his family and friends in France, informed of 
his rash resolution, wrote letters after letters to induce him to qnit 
Saint Mary, M. Hugot, to whom they had also addressed them- 
selves, behaved in the most upright and disinterested manner. He 
forwarded the letter to Albrand, and declared that he released him from 
all claims to his services at Saint Mary’s. But Albrand was not of a 
disposition to be outdone in noble deeds: he would neither consent 
that the capital advanced by his friend should be lost, nor would he 
abandon the companion who had shared his voyage and his labours. 
He remained firm against all solicitation, and shortly afterwards 
refused, although with regret, but from the same motives, to go on 
an embassy to the same Radama of whom we have spoken above. 
During the two years which had passed since the project had been 
formerly in agitation of courting the favour of that Prince, many 
regrets had been expressed that it had not been persevered in. It 
is a circumstance worthy of remark, however, that on the refusal of 
Albrand to charge himself with it, the mission did not take place, 
He alone was capable of filling it. 

In the mean time, the colony which he had founded continued in- 
creasing, and prosperity, order, and regularity, were completely 
established in its affairs. ‘The Government of Bourbon had, at se- 
veral intervals, sent to make of the two colonists the necessary 
inquiries to decide the expediency of establishing the military set- 
tlement first projected; and, on the strength of their answers and 
of their success, an expedition was resolved on. It at last set off 
from the ports of France ; and towards the beginning of the year 
1822, that is to say eighteen months after the arrival of the two 
friends, the military colony was established at Port Louis, which 
became the chief place of the colony. Three-fourths of the men 
who composed it were carried off by the climate with appalling 
rapidity. ‘Ihave seen four die to-day, wrote Albrand, ‘ one of 
whom waited at table on me this morning. During the last month 
there have perished as many as thirty-one in a single day. Ina 
word, out of 160 who arrived here, 97 have been carried off, and 
the rest are sick.’ Albrand was greatly afflicted by these disasters, 
but he would not be discouraged. ‘The men became at last more 
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docile to the advice which his experience dictated to them, and from 
this the establishment derived great advantage. He refused neither 
fatigues nor dangers, nothing, in short, when the common interest 
yas at stake. He was in some sort the friend of the new colony, 
They acknowledged him as such, and had soon an opportunity of 
giving a striking proof of the estimation in which they held him. 

The Commandant of Saint Mary’s fell a victim to the effects of 
the climate (the 2d of April 182: 3.) His death, and the absence’ of 
all officers who had a right to succeed him, placed the colony in an 
embarrassing situation ; and the vengeance of the natives, who had. 
been provoked by vexations and acts of injustice, was to be appre- 
hended. In this emergency all eyes turned towards Albrand. Al- 
though a mere private colonist, he was chosen, with one voice, chief 
of the settlement. Let him here speak for himself, that we may 
form an idea of the activity and talents he displayed during his short 
administration: ‘ My first care,’ says he, ‘ was to introduce some 
regularity in the expenditure, in order to shelter my responsibility, 
and to mark a line of separation between the preceding administra- 
tion and mine. On the day of my entering into office, I commanded 
all the subordinate officers to present me, within eight days, a sfate- 
ment of the condition of the effects belonging to the King which 
were under their charge. I gave orders that the battery of the Isle 
Madame should be strengthened with new stakes and palisades, that 
it might be capable of serving us for an entrenchment, from behind 
which we might resist all attacks from the natives. ‘The Mozam- 
biques enlisted in our service, a robust and faithful race, on whose 
fidelity we might rely, I caused to be armed and exercised in ‘the 
use of the musket. I also exercised at the carmon and howitzers 
the soldiers of the garrison, who for the most part are but recruits. 
I convoked the natives... .. 

Still all these toils and fatigues but imperfectly satisfied the ac- 
tivity of his mind. To wait patiently the result of his labours, and 
to enjoy the gradual progress of his plantations, were incompatible 
with the need of action, and of new enquiries, which to him was 
life. Commerce again opened a career to his indefatigable ardour. 
‘The three friends entered into the speculation of contracting for a 
share in provisioning the isles of Bourbon and Mauritius. Albrand 
alone was charged with the eare of procuring these various supplies, 
which consisted principally of rice and oxen brought from Mada- 
gascar. They required on his part frequent visits to the main island, 
Acquisitions were there made of several spots of ground, to which 
Albrand went, from time to time, to protect the occupiers by. his 
presence. ‘T hese j journies of his were highly serviceable to the new 
colony, not yet in a condition to supply all the wants of its own 
settlers, and to which the jealousy of the isle of Bourbon often re- 
fused the supply of articles of the first necessity. The care of fur- 
nishing its provisions once entrusted to Albrand, from that moment 
nothing was wanting to the general welfire. 
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The name of Albrand now began to be sounded at 2000 leagues from 
his abede. . Without any solicitation on his part, he was received a 
member of the Legion of Honour, and the Geographical Society, 
established at Paris, wrote to him expressing their desire to enrol 
him in the number of their correspondents. A sort of universality 
in the languages of the East, rendered him a valuable acquisition 
ty them ; and this seems the place to mention that, after his arrival 
at Bourbon, he had added to those he was before acquainted with, 
the Malay, the Hindoo, the Souaih, and the Sanscrit. Thus he 
knew the classic languages of antiquity, the principal tongues of 
Europe, the most striking idioms of Africa, and almost all those 
of the East, and not only did he speak these languages, but he was 
versed in the literature of all such as bad any. On contemplating 
this yariety of studies and talents, receiving daily, as they did, fresh 
excitement from a life full of action, of dangers, and of glory, ana 
at once savage and civilized, we cannot but form a high conception 
of the numerous and splendid acquisitions for which letters and 
sciences might have some day been indebted to an imagination, rich 
with such yarious treasure, if, when restored, after a course of years, 
to his family, and to a life of repose, Albrand had felt the desire of 
recording, in, works of some extent, the mass of ideas, of facts, of ob- 
servations, and of discoveries, which must have been so long matu- 
ring in his head, with all the energy which solitude gives to 
thought. 

In the meantime, circumstances around him began to give cause 
for uneasiness : the English, jealous of the rising colony, had excited 
the Hovas against it. The traffic of Saint Mary's with Madagacar,and 
the very existence of the colony, were menaced. Albrand redoubled 
his cares and his activity. The intimate friendship which subsisted 
between him and the new Commandant at the isle of Bourbon, as- 
sured him the liberty of employing, without restraint, in the defense of 
the colony, his talents, and all the knowledge with which his expe- 
rience furnished him. The troops of Radama had pillaged and burnt all 
the villages situated on the opposite coast, and Saint Mary’s at length 
became the object of their attack. A summons was addressed to 
the Natives, requiring them to acknowledge the authority of Ra- 
dama, To this bold pretension, answer was immediately made by 
an energetic protestation. This conveyed to Radama, by the 
schooner the Bacchante, had such a happy effect, that that prince 
immediately acknowledged the sovereignty of France over Saint 
Mary's, and sought to enter into negotiation on other matters in 
dispute. Albrand immediately departed on board the Sylphe, ano- 
ther King’s ship, in quality of Envoy Extraordinary, for Foulpoint, 
where Radama had his head-quarters ; but Radama was not sincere 
and no conference took place. On the approach of such an envoy, 
the chief of the Hovas saw that, in consenting to give him a hear- 
ing, he should expose himself to yield more than he desired. The 
principal object, nevertheless, was attained, and the colony gained, 
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from the prompt and energetic measures of Albrand, both conse- 
quence and freedom from molestation. 


During these proceedings the agricultural labours had not been 
for one moment intermitted ; on the contrary, he now gave them a 
more extended scope: he cleared new tracts of ground: to his 
plantations of cloves and coffee he now added a sugar plantation, 
the works of which, carried on without interruption, were on the 
point of being brought to perfection at the moment of his death. 
Already his example and his success had inspired the rest of the 
colonists with a portion of that courage, which had enabled him to 
overcome so many obstacles. New plantations were established, 
and flourished by the side, and under the shelter, as it were of his. 
The aspect of the island became altogether changed, and instead of 
a few rugged and barren rocks, on which a few soldiers were sta- 
tioned, France possessed a new colony. 

A last and most important service remained for him to render to 
this colony of his own formation. This was to secure its political 
independence, in releasing it from the subjection to which the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy consigned it, under the isle of Bourbon, of 
which it daily experienced the caprices and jealousy. This ancient 
colony could not, without inquietude, see a rival establishment in- 
crease and prosper. He succeeded in doing this service also, and 
by a memorial addressed to the Government, (the last he penned), 
he obtained permission for the Commandant of Saint Mary’s to 
communicate directly with the ministry at Paris. 

All had now been done both for others and for himself. It only 
remained to await the results ; and these results, however happy and 
rich they might have been expected to prove, could not have been 
slow to follow. But fe to whom they were attributable, was not 
destined to enjoy the fruit of his services. 

He set out on the 20th of October, 1826, for Teneriffe, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Foulpoint, where a lieutenant of Radama then com- 
manded. It would seem, although we have no certain grounds on 
which to affirm the fact, that the aim of this voyage was to confer 
with that chief on some points concerning the interests of Saint 
Mary. But his so frequent voyages to the main island had raised 
fears in the Hovas, who became already more haughty since the 
isle of Bourbon had, for three years, allowed to go unpunished the 
reiterated insults of that nation. In the counsels of the new colony 
Albrand had shown himself their constant adversary, and of this 
they were not ignorant. The Hovan commander, nevertheless, re- 
ceived him with the greatest civility, but he could not succeed in 
the object of his voyage. Murmurs were raised against him, and 
obstacles thrown in his way. Fatigues and anxiety brought on a 
malady of the encephale, which, in his own words, partook in no 
degree of the nature of the fever of Madagascar. 
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In 1820, when about to embark for Saint Mary’s, which was 
destined to be the scene of. his fame and the tomb of his hopes, he 
had written thus to his father: ‘ I am engaged to remain six years 
at Saint Mary's. Adieu! my dear and much-beloved father. Be- 
lieve me, that I have no prospect so sweet and so gratifying to me 
as that of being some day able to make a return to you of a share 
of what you have done for me, and to acquit myself towards my fa- 
mily of the debt which your benefits have laid upon me. It is with 
this idea that I labour : with these sentiments, and with activity and 
prudence, why should I not succeed? In six years then—everything 
tells me I shall succeed.’ 

On the 11th December, 1826, the six years had elapsed, and he 
was no more ! 





STANZAS. 


Pave lovely lamp, that lights my midnight gloom, 
How welcome is thy feeble ray to me! 

How sweet the silence of this lonely room, 
That speaks me severed from society,— 

Save the deep thoughts that in my soul have birth, 
That ne’er companion’d ether breast on earth. 


The solitary gladness of my soul 
I would not part with for the loudest lays 
That through the crowded haunts of fashion roll, 
While beam ten thousand lamps in golden blaze ; 
More sweet its feelings, and more formed to bless, 
Than all that glare of fancied happiness. 


Tis gladness, though the world might different deem,— 
’Tis gladness when I shed this secret tear ; 
There glows within my soul some beauteous dream, 
Or thought, or feeling, to the bosom dear ;— 
Or memory of scenes now fled,—what though for ever ?— 
The joy they gave will leave the fancy never. 


Hail, midnight Solitude! then, ever hail ! 
Hail to thee, as the fountain in the waste ! 
Whose waters of refreshing never fail, 
Nor ever weary the delighted taste. 
Oh, whensoe’er the day’s long toilings close, 
I'll seek but this sweet source of calm repose. 


And there I glad will sit, thy moon above 
Thy stars soft beaming, and thy gales around, 
Sweeter than sighs of friendship or of love, 
That oft, full oft, the trusting bosom wound. 
Uh, I will ne’er ask converse with my kind, 
While thus thou blessest my secluded mind ! 
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FRAGMENT. 


Can there be a softer gleam 

Than the moon’s upon the stream,— 
When there seems a shower of light 
Mixing with the waters bright? 
Can there be a brighter glow, 

Than an evening’s sunny brow? 
Can there softer dews be shed, 
Than fall upon the rose-bud’s head? 
Sweeter breath the earth pass o’er, 
Than the gales from Saba’s shore ; 
Sweeter sounds on ether float, 

Than her nocturnal minstrels note. 


Yes, there can ;—the eye bent low 

In pity o’er a fallen foe, 

Softer holier light doth send, 

Than when the moon and waters blend ; 
Far more beauteous the glow 

On the warrior’s cheek and brow, 
When his manly arm he gives 

To raise, and sled exclaims, ‘ He lives!’ 
Far more sweet than drops of dew 

On the loveliest rose’s hue, 

The pure tear he stoops to shed 

On the nobly conquer’d dead. 


And more sweet than scented gales 
From Sabea’s spicy vales ; 
Or the night-bird’s softest song 
To the first of Flora’s throng ; 
Sweeter, yes, to heaven’s ear, 
Than its praise by seraphs sung ; 
The pure sigh the warrior hears, 
By pity from his bosom wrung. 
Oh, ’midst the pride and glow of fight, 
To turn aside and shed that tear, 
Makes kin to heaven, who, in the might, 
Darkness, and wrath, of its career 
Of vengeance, still desires to save, 
And bends its ear to misery’s crave. 


If Mercy bear an angel’s form 
In peace,—how shines she in the storm, 
Conflict, and tumult of the war? 
An image of the Deity,— 
A beam in day’s calm, sweeter far 
Than all its sun-bright hours can see ; 
But in that night a cheering star, 
Above all others of the host 
That beams along the heavenly coast. 


S. E. H. 
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Tue ‘ Epinsurcnu Mepicar Journau’ AND THE ‘ QUARTERLY 
Review, on ConraGion. - 


No. II. 


WE come now to the very able but very artful paper in the 56th 
Number of the Quarterly Review; we say artful, because, whilst 
it professes to lay the whole question dispassionately before the 
reader, and disclaims all attempts to influence the feelings of the 
public, it yet abounds in direct appeals of this nature, and by ac- 
cepting as true, every account of the plague which is produced, and 
thus accumulating assumed facts to a fearful amount, without the 
smallest inquiry into causes, it contrives to raise up a mass of 
horrors sufficient to shake and overpower the calmest understanding. 

We are ready to admit, that of all the ocourrences within the 
scope of human experience or imagination, nothing impresses the 
mind with such awful sensations of mysterious and uncontrollable 
power as the origin and progress of a destructive epidemic. Under 
other visitations we are sensible of some consolation and support 
in being able to comprehend their causes, and even when uncertain 
in this respect, still the suddenness of the calamity for the most 
part lessens the amount of human suffering, andthe survivors, 
whilst they bow to the decrees of Providence in trembling and con- 
sternation, yet breathe a grateful acknowledgement for their indi- 
vidual immunity. But, under the sufferings of a protracted and 
widely spreading disease, the case is far different ; the anguish of 
mind occasioned by the loss of our friends and connections, is more 
than equalled by the horrid suspense in which we are kept as to the 
fate of those who are still spared to us, and to our own. The 
frightful increase in the number of the sick, and the consequent di- 
minution in the means of attending to their medical treatment, as 
well as to the interment of the dead, are calculated to give so great 
an intensity to the disease, that all hope in human assistance ap- 
pears to be vain, and imagination itself is baflled and confounded in 
attempting to conjecture at what period and in what manner a ter- 
mination can possibly be put to so dire a calamity. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that when our feelings of despair are at the highest, when 
the accumulation of the dead and dying appear to prognosticate 
nothing short of utter extermination, the distemper* suddenly re- 





* The occurrence of a plague as well as the comparatively sudden deli- 
verance from it, were formerly attributed to an especial decree of Provi- 
dence; the light which philosophy has thrown upon the subject has in- 
duced most reflecting persons to believe that it is by the equilibrium of 
the atmosphere being disturbed in some unaccountable manner (and the 
human constitution is as the Quarterly Reviewers say, a very delicate in. 
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laxes in its severity, and, as if satiated with blood, retires from the 
conflict, and once more leaves mankind in safety and repose. 


With such a dreadful picture before them, it is not surprising if 
speculative, and particularly professional, men are alarmed at the 
weight of responsibility that will apparently attach to them in the 
event of their opinions being considered erroneous. Yet the sincere 
philanthropist will not be deterred from the performance of his 
duty by such reflections as these. In examining the recorded de- 
tails of a great national calamity, he will be careful to separate, 
according to the best of hi# judgment, what is fact from what is 
suggested by apprehension, or exaggerated, from less laudable 
motives. He will review with calmness the history of the disease, 
he will endeavour to ascertain the laws by which its progress was 
regulated, and thence he will be enabled to weigh the necessity, as 
well as the positive efficacy, of the precautions adopted to prevent 
its spreading. In the performance of this task he will bear in mind 
the state of medical science at the period referred to, and after com- 
paring it with that of the present day, it will be his duty to pro- 
nounce boldly whether, upon a review of the whole question, the 
sum of human misery has, in his judgment, been alleviated or in- 
ereased by the operation of those principles which, whatever may 
be their correctness, were adopted on the exigency of the occason, 
and suggested under a vivid recollection of suffering and a possibly 
unreasonable apprehension of a recurrence of a similar catastrophe. 

The principles here adverted to involve the whole fabric of the 
Quarantine laws, and accordingly, in the very opening of their case 
the Quarterly Reviewers endeavour to direct our attention from the 
real object of inquiry, by stating Lord Holland’s opinion, that be- 
fore the institution of the Quarantine Laws the plague frequently 
devastated Europe, but since then, its returns have been compara- 
tively rare. ‘This opinion of his Lordship’s, however, is merely an 
instance of that well-known source of fallacious reasoning, the as- 
sumption of propter hoc for post hoc, and taken upon its bare 
merits, can be held to be nothing more than a chronological obser- 


vation. We might as well say that before the Protestant accession 





strument) that the evil is occasioned ; and that to its restoration we are 
indebted to the disappearance of the scourge. If, however, the plague 
were certainly communicable by contact, we do not think it oe that 
any change in the condition of the atmosphere would occasion its sud- 
den cessation. Whilst we agree, therefore, with the Quarterly Reviewers, 
that there is no more mystery in the sudden decrease than there is in the 
increase of the number of the sick (p. 249) yet we are of opinion, that 
although the condition of the atmosphere is admitted to be sufficient to 
cause the one, it can scarcely be supposed equal to the other effect ; if 
the fact of contagion be admitted, a gradual change it might of course 
effect, but a sudden one we should, under those circumstances, be in- 


clined to consider hopeless, 
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burnings and torture were inflicted on account of religion, but since 
then they have been comparatively rare, and insinuate thereby that 
the Protestant accession, and not the prevalence of more enlightened 
notions occasioned the change. We take leave, however, to say 
that the qustion is not whether the Quarantine laws were the pro- 
bable cause by which the progress of the plague was arrested, but 
whether, with reference to the improved knowledge and improved 
habits of the present day, their continuance is absolutely necessary. 
When we read of such extensive and alarming catastrophes as 
those at Marseilles and at Moscow, described too by the Reviewer, 
without any mention of the predisposing causes of the disease ; the 
unfavourable moment of its appearance ; the state of medical science, 
and the practical inefficiency of any curative process with reference 
to the number of professional men collected on the spot ; the shock 
we experience is so great, that our feelings of dismay prompt us to 
assent to any arrangements which appear calculated to avert so 
dreadful a calamity. The total loss being placed at once before our 
view, we see only the greatness of the blow, without possessing 
calmness sufficient to inquire how many of the sufferers fell victims 
to want of attention if they had the plague, to their complaint having 
been mistaken if they had not, and, in short, to the operation of 
those very measures of precaution and segregation, which were in- 
discriminately adopted in a moment of general consternation. 
These measures of precaution, too, the principal of which was 
the instant separation, and we might add incarceration, of the 
diseased or of those suspected of being so, were peculiarly adapted 
to impress themselves upon the minds of the public on such an 
emergency.» They appealed directly to those feelings of self-pre- 
servation that dispose us resolutely to shut our eyes to any other 
consequences of a step which directly conduces to our individual 
comfort or safety. In many cases they may, undoubtedly, have 
been of considerable service, and in many they as certainly aggra- 
vated the evil; the latter effect, however, we are told, to place out 
of the question, and by an a fortiori argument it is asserted that 
measures which are supposed to have contributed to the expulsion 
of the disease, must ever be effectual and consequently necessary in 
order to prevent a return of the calamity. ‘The positive amount 
of suffering which they produce in the course of their operation, 
being widely spread, and as it were, diluted through a great number of 
years, scarcely attracts a passing observation, and when an insolated 
case of hardship is forced upon our attention, it weighs so lightly 
in comparison with some of the dreadful catastrophes we have read 
of, that we feel no hesitation at once to sacrifice the few as a peace 
offering for the safety of the many; entirely overlooking the con- 
sideration that in reality the aggregate amount of human suffering 
thus occasioned, might, if fairly estimated, more than equal the 
utmost effect of the greatest pestilence on record. It is thus that 
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in studying the history of military operations, every reader. is 
‘struck with the dreadful nature of war when depicted.in such san- 
guinary struggles as those at Borodino er Waterloo, ort each.\of 
which occasions, perhaps, a hundred thousand combatants. were 
slaughtered. They forget, however, that the field-of battle alone 
enables us to form but a slender judgment of the ravages of warias 
a general calamity, and that forone glorious death, as it is_ealled, 
by the sword, there are ten, perhaps twenty, who perish miserably 
from the effect of fatigue, privation, and the consequent excitements 
of all kinds of excesses incident to human depravity. 


The question of contagion is no doubt, in a great measure; a 
medical one, but it depends upon a few plain facts, of the fairness 
and conclusiveness of which any non-medical man of judginent 
ought to be enabled to form his opmion without difficulty): It is 
asserted, indeed, by the Reviewer, (p.'240,) that any dotibt ‘as’to 
exclusive fitness of medical men for conducting the discussion; rests 
only upon the idea that students of medicine are thé ‘shvesof 
tuthority, which, in after-life, as physicians, they seldom’ outgrow. 
Not so. The classof medical men, like all others, is, we apprehend, 
composed of minds of various calibres and various ways of thinking: ; 
Tike the rest of the public, too, the majority are very likely’to be 
timid or subservient, or liable to be led away by 'the statemetits' or 
known prejudices of others—but unlike the rest of the publi¢, (that 
is on a question ralating to their own profession,) they can retreat 
when hard pressed, into the strong ground of doubts ‘and’ techni- 
calities, whence it is yery difficult, and particularly for non-medical 
men, to expel them. A heretic, if he merely denies the true faith, 
excites no other feeling than contempt for his obstinacy ; ‘but if he 
supports himself upon the authority of Scripture, he becomes dan- 
gerous as well as obstinate. The Reviewer, indeed, says, it is &asy 
to argue about law with a physician—that is not the proposition 
for which we contend—but, that it is easy for a physitian to argue 
about his professsion with a person who is ignorant of it, and that 
even one who is not so will have great difficulty in convincing him. If 
it be objected, that upon this principle diligent study would appear 
calculated merely to unfit a man for giving a correct judgment upon 
any question, we answer that in all professions where theory and 
practice are intimately blended, this inconvenience has been’ found 
to, prevail in a greater or less degree. The functions of the Tegis- 
lator and those of the judge require a different order of mind, and 
the general views and comprehensive method of reasoning. of, the 
one are not necessarily called for by the other in the faithful discharge 
of his duty as an interpreter of the laws. In the medical profession, 
however, every man, when his opinions are called in question,» be+ 
comes at once a philosopher ; he not only asserts the correctness’ of 
every precept laid down by authority, but he theorises in his tur#, 
and opposes every appearance of innovation by an appeal to certain 
principles which he contends are, or should be, familiar to all his 
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rior sense, enable her to preserve her judgment, and resist the argu- 
ments of those about her, it will avail her little ; the people will not 
on any account be disappointed of their show, and the entire popula- 
tion of a village will turn out to assist in dragging her to the bank 
of the river, and in keeping her down on the pile.” 

© Under these circumstances nine out of ten widows are burnt to 
death ; and having described the manner in which these sacrifices 
are generally performed, I shall now proceed to show that they are 
more frequently offered to secure the temporal good of the survivors, 
than to ensure the spiritual welfare of the sufferer or her husband.” 


« « T have already stated, that the widow is scarcely ever a free 
agent at the performance of a suttee, and therefore her opinion on 
the subject can be of no weight, and whether she appears glad or 
sorry, stupid, composed or distracted, is no manner of proof of her 
real feelings : her relations, her attendants, and the surrounding: 
crowd of men, women, and children, will be seen to wear one face 
of joy and delight, none of the holy exultation which formerly 
accompanied the departure of.the martyr, but all the savage merri- 
ment which in our days attends a boxing match, or a bull bait ; nor 
can this be otherwise among those present, her relatives are directly 
interested in her death ; if she had a son, he may perhaps wish to 
be relieved from the expense of maintaining a mother, and the 
trouble of listening to her unseasonable advice, if she has none, her 
husband's male relations will take care that she stand not in their 
way, by claiming his estate for life which is her legal right. The 
Brahmins are paid for their services and are of course interested. 
The crowd assemble to see a show, which in their estimation affords 
more amusement than any other exhibition with which they are 
acquainted, and the sacrifice is completed, because the family is 
anxious to get rid of an incumbrance, and the Brahmins desirous 
of a feast and a present.” 


‘45. This description of a suttee, how is it brought about, and 
the motives which lead to it, or in which it originates, and the ob- 
jects for which the victim is sacrificed, if it is correct, and we do 
not find it controverted in any part of your proceedings, abundantly 
proves that suttee is indeed miscalled suicide or voluntary self-im- 
molation ; but the fallacy of such a denomination of the practice, 
will, if possible, be made still more manifest by the mere mention of 
particular suttees, to which we shall now advert. Inthe annual 
list of suttees reported to the Nizamut Adawlut in the years 1815 
to 1820, inclusive, it appears sixty-two widows were burnt, most 
of whom were children, viz.: 14 of 17 years of age; 1 of 164; 
22 of 16; 6 of 15; 2 of 14; 2 of 13; 10 of 12; 1 of 10; 3 
of 9; and to complete the melancholy catalogue, | of 4. 

‘ Of these forty-six were under the age above which only your 
regulations permit the ceremony to take place, and it may be pre- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2 D* 
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sumed that many of them had scarcely ever left their parental roof 
until taken to the funeral pile.’ 


Thus far the proposed paragraphs of the public Letter. The suc- 
ceeding ones enumerate some striking instances in which the hor- 
rid ceremony of human sacrifice had been prevented from taking 
place, by the direct interference of the local authorities, or by their 
refusal of permission for its performance, accompanied with proofs 
that no commotions had arisen in consequence, and citations of the 
opinions of some of the best informed among the public officers of 
the Government, that no such effects were to be apprehended from 
their complete prohibition by order of authority. The writers then 
pass from the information obtained from Bengal to that which had 
been transmitted from the Presidency of Bombay, where the expe- 
rience of facts, and testimony of opinion, from the best informed 
public servants of the Government, are quite in unison with those 
already cited from Bengal. We are glad to embrace this occasion 
of doing justice to the good sense of Mr. Warden, himself a mem- 
ber of the present Government of Bombay, who, in adverting to a 
proceeding of Mr. Marriott, a judge who had taken some pains to 
lessen the practice of Suttee or Widow burning on the Mahratta 
coast, states his opinions thus plainly on the subject. 

‘Mr. Warden recorded the following brief commendation of Mr, 
Marriott's procedure : 

*« T think that the collector has exercised a sound judgment in 
not promulgating the circular orders regarding the performance of 
suttee. Whilst I am fully aware of the delicacy of this important 
question, I am at the same time equally conscious of the practica- 
bility of abolishing, not only this, but also every other sanguinary 
practice of the Hindvos, and without endangering either the popula- 
rity or the security of our supremacy. The wisest mode of proceed- 
ing appears to be, for the Government studiously to refrain from 
countenancing it in any way. It is the police law, or the custom 
of the country, to apply for the permission of the ruling authority 
previous to the performance of a suttee, and that check should, in 
my opinion, continue; it has in fact been exercised in more than 
one instance by the collector (Mr. Marriott) with success, upon 
whose discretion I am entirely disposed to rely on this occasion.” 

‘The Bombay government appears to have adopted Mr. Warden’s 
opinion and advice, and to have accordingly issued directions to 
their officers to abstain from interfering in similar cases, stating 
also that “in the territories subordinate to this Presidency, the 
practice is of very rare occurrence, and in some portions of it 
hardly known to exist; and we observe the same statement in 
their letter to your government, dated the 18th November.’ 


At Madras, the same results were obtained to enquiries made, as 
at the two former Presidencies, as will appear by the following 
extracts : 
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* 67. It appears that on the death of Ameer Sing, late Rajah of 
Tanjore, in April 1802, two of his wives burnt on his funeral pile, 
notwithstanding the humane and strenuous endeavours of Captain 
Blackburne, the resident, to dissuade them from the horrid sacrifice. 

‘ 68. The Governor in Council, through their secretary, in 
August 1813, in answer to a letter from Mr. C. M. Lushington, the 
acting magistrate at Combaconum, in which he had recommended 
the abolition of the practice, expressed doubts how far the measure 
would prove effectual, and be free from the danger of worse conse 
quences than those against which it was meant to provide, and 
desired to know what number of widows had sacrificed themselves 
on their husbands’ funeral piles, in each year, since the establish- 
ment of the courts in Tanjore.” 

‘In reply, the magistrates stated that augnumane (the right of 
suttee) is frequently practised, “and particularly in Tanjore and its 
vicinity ;” that, from inquiries, he had ascertained that no less a 
number than “ one hundred victims had fallen sacrifices to the 
practice since the establishment of the Court of Combaconum,” and 
he thus concludes his letter : 

*““Tt would ill become me, after the receipt of your letter, to 
offer any opinion on the subject of prohibiting further augnumanees, 
but I feel emboldened in the cause of humanity to state, that the 
practice is neither prescribed by the Shaster, nor encouraged by 
persons of education or influence. 

*“T can speak from positive authority, that his Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore has ever discouraged it, and I feel assured, that, 
with the exception of a few necessitous Brahmins, who derive a ne- 
farious reward from presiding at this infernal rite, the prohibition 
of the practice would give universal satisfaction.” * 

Mr. C. M. Lushington, a magistrate at ‘Trichinopoly, which is 
under the Madras Government, thus answers the last of a series of 
six questions put to him officially by his superiors : 

© Question 6th. “ What means have been used to ascertain, as 
correctly as possible, that the act of immolation was perfectly volun- 
tary on the part of the widow ?” . 

‘Answer. “ The act, I apprehend, is always voluntary, provided 
a being in a state of stupefaction and delusion can be said to possess 
the power of volition.” He proceeds thus : 

“© Having submitted specific answers to the proposed questions, 1 
trust I shall stand excused in offering the following remarks to the 
consideration of Government ; { take it for granted that the subject 
was referred to the magistrates of the several zillahs, with a view of 
collecting their opinions, as to the possibility and propriety of pre- 
venting future instances of anugamanum. 

«3. When I was acting magistrate of Cambaconum, I addressed 
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the Government on this subject, and pledged myself to put a stop 
to, all,.future instances of self-immolation, without any ill conse- 
quences arising from the prevention. I look upon this inhuman 
practice as one tolerated to the disgrace of the British Government ; 
it is even abominated by the better sort of Natives themselves, and 
nowhere is it enjoined by Hindoo law. 

©“The only possible plea or excuse for the continuance of a 
practice so abhorrent to humanitu, and irreconcileable to reason is, 
the fear of exciting an apprehension of interference on the part of 
the British Government in the religious usages and custom of the 
country. 


““ Convinced that no bad consequence could possibly result from 
the abolition of anugamanum, I submit the propriety of making, by 
legal enactment, the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in the 
murder. It might be introduced in’ the same manner as section 34, 
Regulation 7, of 1802. 

©10. “ If any person or persons shall hereafter form themselves 
into an assembly for the purpose of aiding, assisting, or witnessing 
anugamanum, they shall be considered as accomplices and dealt with 
accordingly. 

‘ «Trichinopoly, October 1819.” ’ 

The following is the striking: paragraph which closes what may 
be called the evidence of fact and opinion on which this proposed 
Public Despatch was grounded : ’ 


«88. We have reserved to the conclusion of our quotations the 
return made by Mr. J. O. Todd, criminal judge of the zillah of Ma- 
sulipatam, because we think that if an absolute prohibition of the 
practice should not take place, the proceeding which he states him- 
self to have adopted would be the best alternative, and, next to pro- 
hibition, prove the most effectual in preventing or discouraging the 
practice. 

‘ Mr Todd states : “ The practice is by no means common in this 
part of the country, and that it might be altogether abolished by an 
ordinance of government, without offence to the religious feelings or 
prejudices of the natives, seems probable from the following circum- 
stance. Application was made to the criminal judge when I held 
the office of magistrate, by the relations of a widow, for his permis- 
sion to burn herself with the dead body of her husband. He in- 
formed them that the British Government made it a rule never to 
interfere with the religious customs or prejudices of the natives, and 
therefore that he would not give any order whatever to the woman 
herself, who might act as she might think became her ; but he assu- 
red them that he would commit as accomplices in the murder, all 
persons who should in any way assist her to destroy herself ; and the 
consequence was, that the woman did not burn, but is alive and well 
at this day, and this measure did not cause the least dissatisfaction ; 
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on the contrary, the relations of the woman appeared pleased at her 
having obtained a decent pretext for avoiding the horrid ceremony,” 


After this powerful and convincing array of authorities, records, 
and reasons, against the abominable practice of human sacrifice in 
India, the writers offer the following recapitulation of the positions 
which they conceive the whole goes to establish : 

‘ Ist. That the practice of suttee is not founded in Hindoo law, 
and only recommended, but not enjoined, in the Shasters. 


‘ 2dly. That every other barbarous and inhuman Hindoo prac- 
tice has been prohibited under severe penalties by your government, 
not only without resistance, but apparently without even exciting 
dissatisfaction or murmur, although those practices had their sup- 
port in what is certainly the main support of the practice of suttee, 
namely, superstitious custom and prejudice. 

‘ 3dly. That your government having contravened a fundamental 
principal of Hindoo law, and which was held saered by all Hindogs, 
by abolishing the impunity of Brahmins, and making them amena- 
ble to the British laws, without its having been followed by any 
evil consequence, there can be no serious grounds for apprehending 
that the prohibiting a practice which is not founded in Hindoo 
law, nor recognized by Hindeos in general, and prevailing only 
among certain tribes or castes of Hindoos, few in number com- 
pared with the mass of the population, and the only object of 
which prohibition would be the protection of the wives and daugh- 
ters of Hindoos from perishing in flames, would produce any serious 
opposition to Lritish rule or even any permanent dissatisfaction, 

‘4thly. That there is a great and acknowledged diversity of 
sentiment among the Hindoos on the subject of suttees ; that the 
practice chiefly, if not exclusively, prevails among the lowest and 
most ignorant, and is discountenanced by the upper and educated 
classes, that even in Bengal, though prevalent in the: neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, the practice is very far from general, and, in 
the extensive territories on the Madras side of India, reaching from 
Cape Comorin to Oriza, it is by no means general. ‘That in some 
districts it is unknown, and in others of rare occurrence ; and that 
in the territories subject to the Bombay government, the prevalence 
of it is also far from general; in some of its districts, particularly 
Guzerat, scarcely known; and that in the Concan, comprising the 
Mahratta countries conquered from the Peshwa, in which it was 
before very prevalent, the people, on becoming subject to British 
rule, voluntarily discontinued the practice, in consequence of under- 
standing that it was repugnant to the British laws, a fact which 
proves at least, that in their attachment to the practice enthusiasm 
had no share, and obviously points to the conclusion, that a public 
declaration confirming that impression, and announcing the punish- 








ment of death in whomsoever should assist at any of those cere- 
monies, would have been implicitly and quietly acquiesced in. 

‘ 5thly, That the practice was not permitted by the Foreign States 
when they had power and territory in India. 

* 6thly. And which we think in itself conclusive of the practica- 
bility of abolishing the practice, or at least of the safety with which 
it might be prohibited, that in many instances it has been actually 
and effectually prevented from taking place, without exciting even a 
murmur, by either direct interference on the part of the local autho- 
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rity, or by refusal of permission, or by a procedure similar to that 
which was adopted by the criminal judge of the zillah of Masulipa- 
tam, as we have recently noticed. 


‘ The officers who acted in these instances of prevention, it was 
well known, acted in virtue of the authority they held under the 


It might be considered, that in each instance an ex- 


periment was made as to the consequence of a prevention ; and as 
not one of them appears to have been resisted, or even to have ex- 
cited any feelings of dissatisfaction, we find it difficult to imagine 
that a general prohibition by the Government itself would be less 
efficacious, or produce any serious or permanent opposition or dis- 
The very utmost we should apprehend from it, would be 
temporary clamcur or agitation among the lowest and most igno- 
rant of the people in insulated districts where the practice prevails, 
and where venial brahmins may have influence, but would be dis- 
countenanced and reprobated by the higher, more intelligent, and 
educated classes of the community. 

‘7thly. And lastly, is the equally satisfactory and important fact, 
that a great number of the most able and experienced servants of 





the Company, employed under the immediate authority of your Go- 
vernment, and the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, in 
the stations which afford the best means of forming a correct judg- 
ment on the subject, including members of your Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut and superintendents of police, have voluntarily, and some 
of them nearly in the same terms, recommended the abolition of the 
horrid practice, and recorded their confident opinions and belief, 
that it might be abolished without any evil consequence whatsoever. 

‘90. We must here briefly and separately notice another and 
most melancholy fact deducible from the narratives, as far as any 
appear, of the actual performance of this horrid ceremony, and the 
manner of conducting it, which destroys at once the plea on which 





the cruelty of it has been palliated, and the idea that those who 
assist at the ceremony are influenced by religious enthusiasm or 
reverence for the Shasters. ‘The fact we allude to is, that the prac- 
tice is miscalled suicide, or voluntary immolation, that, at the ut- 
most, the act is no longer voluntary after the victim has ascended 


the pile, and been placed by the side of the dead body. ‘This fact 
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we believe is well known to all who have ever witnessed the cere- 
mony, and is most affectingly exemplified in the instances adverted 
to in former paragraphs of this despatch. It follows incontestibly, 
that in every case the express rules and instructions of the Shaster 
are disregarded. But we think, that Mr. Walter Ewer in his letter, 
from which we have already quoted strong observations on the sub- 
ect, has shown reasonable grounds for doubting, if even the act of 
ascending the pile, or the widow’s previous determination or con- 
sent to burn, can, excepting in very rare cases, be correctly termed 
voluntary. He observes, that, “few widows would ever think of 
sacrificing themselves, unless overpowered by force or persuasion, 
and one who would turn with natural and instinctive horror from 
the first idea of sharing her husband’s pile, will be at length gra- 
dually brought to pronounce a reluctant consent: distracted with 
grief, without one friend to advise or protect her, she is little pre- 
pared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry Brahmins and 
interested relations either by argument or force—accustomed to 
look on the former with the highest veneration, and to attach im- 
plicit belief to all their assertions, she dares not, if she was able to 
make herself heard, deny the certainty of the various advantages 
which must attend the sacrifice: in this state a few hours quickly 
pass, and the widow is burnt before she has had time even to think 
upon the subject. Should superior sense enable her to resist the 
arguments of those about her, it will avail her little ; the people will 
not be disappointed of their show, and the entire population of a vil- 
lage will turn out to assist in dragging her to the bank of the river, 
and in keeping her down on the pile. Under these circumstances 
nine out of ten widows are burnt to death,” 


‘91. In corroboration of the above reasoning of Mr, Walter Ewer, 
we would observe on behalf of the intended victim, that we see it 
often stated that the widow was urged and entreated to give up her 
resolution to burn, but we are not told of all, nor of any partof what 
had been previously urged to her to bring her to that resolution, nor 
of the state of her mind and faculties at the moment in which it was 
declared, and the delusions which were practised to draw it from her, 
and secure her perseverance in it; in short, the only information on 
the subject is ex parte from the male Hindoo kindred, and there is 
no one present on the part of the victim to tell her story. If, there- 
fore, the toleration of the practice of suttee should be continued, we 
think it should be added to your regulations, that the magistrate 
should himself personally see and converse with the widow pre- 
viously to her ascending the pile, and endeavour to ascertain from 
herself whether or not her consent or intention to burn was given and 
declared voluntarily, and with her own free-will. 

‘92. Of the savage violation of the express ordinance of the 
Shaster, which directs the sacrifice should be always voluntary, we 
have adduced melancholy proofs in the list of children included in 
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the reports to the Nizamut Adawlut, of suttees, or,of Hindoo widews 
who were burnt in the years from 1815 to, 1820, inclusive, and we 
think that the contemplation of those cruel. sacrifices, and of the 
other scenes of scarcely credible barbarity, of which we have, here 
piven the recorded narratives, cannot fail to suggest a doubt whether 
it would not be more easy to effect the abolition of the practice al- 
together, than to prevent illegal suttees, or secure the observance 
of the restrictions under which the practice has your sanction. 

“93. We have thus stated to you the accumulated grounds of the 
Opinion we have formed on a subject, the importance of which, 
whether with reference to the sacrifice of human life, or to the cha- 
racter of British rule in India, cannot be overrated, and we have, 
therefore, in order to bring them fully before you, extended the 
despatch to a great length, in which too we have been influenced by 
being aware that it is a subject on which, however deep may be our 
impression, we cannot at this distance either direct or wish you to 
act upon it in opposition to your own, and we therefore leave your 
Government at liberty to continue to tolerate the practice until con- 
vineed that a prohibition of it would be attended with no more danger 
or evil consequences to the public interests, than have followed your 
prohibitions of the barbarous practices which formerly prevailed in 
the territories that now form British India. 

© 94. But as in our sincere opinion nothing short of an, absolute 
overruling necessity can justify the toleration of the practice by the 
British, or by any Christian government, we most earnestly recom- 
mend your directing the Nizamut Adawlut to renew their endeavours 
to ascertain the truth on this momentous point by every means, in 
their power, obtaining all the assistance and information upon it 
that can be furnished from the knowledge and experience of the 
judges and magistrates acting under their authority, as well as from 
any respectable and intelligent Natives, whose minds may be free 
from the influence of prejudice and fanaticism ; and should the re- 
sult be’ unfavourable to an absolute prohibition of the practice, we 
would next recommend your considering whether a similar procedure 
to that which was adopted by Mr. T. O. Todd, Criminal Judge of 
the city of Masulipatam, might not be enjoined on all the other local 
authorities ; and if the Nizamut Adawlut should think that unad- 
visable, we would suggest the investing those authorities with dis- 
cretional power to prevent the ceremony from taking place, whenever 
they should think that it could be done with safety ; but to this last 
alternative, we are aware it may be objected that it would indicate 
indecision on the part of Government, and an apprehension of the 
effect of establishing one uniform system to be in force throughout 
the British territories. 


‘95. If, on the other hand, the result of the investigation by the 
Nizamut Adawlut should, with your concurrent approbation, be a 
determination to prohibit the practice, we would recommend that 
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the prohibition be accompanied or preceded by a conciliatory address 
to the inhabitants of the districts in which the practice prevails, 
expressive of the benevolent motives and regard to their happiness 
in which it originated, and pointing out the extreme wickedness and 
cruelty of the practice, and the abhorrence in which it must be held 
by the Supreme Being, whose protecting arm the British Goyern- 
ment is the instrument of extending to them for every good purpose, 
and for shielding them from every injustice and oppressicn.’ 

In all this we fully and entirely concur, But not so the Directors 
of the East India Company: for when it was moved by the pro- 
posers of these paragraphs, ‘ that the Court do approve the same ;’ 
it was opposed by an amendment to the effect ‘ that the Court 
deemed it inexpedient, at present, to issue any new instructions on 
the subject.’ A debate ensued on “this, and ended in the adoption 
of a second amendment, which, though differently worded, equally 
defeated the benevolent object of the movers, the second amendment 
‘ referring the subject to the Committee of Correspondence, (which 
is conrposed of nine of the oldest and, generally speaking, the most 
impracticable Members of the Direction,) to be by them taken up 
at such period as by them may be deemed expedient ; which may 
be safely predicted to be never. 

A formal dissent from this resolution of the Court was soon after 
drawn up and signed by Mr. Hudleston, who has since resigned 
his seat at the Board, and Mr. William Taylor Money, who has also 
left the East India Direction for the appointment of Consul-General 
at Venice. The cause of the abolition of widow burning has, 
therefore, lost the services of the only two individuals among the 
whole body of the Directors who had the humanity or the courage 
to join in a formal protest against the rejection of the Public 
Despatch adverted to. And seeing what was the issue of their 
benevolent exertions to stay the ravages of such a hateful practice 
(for it may be fairly presumed that they were the proposers of 
the Despatch itself), we may conclude that the chances of any 
measure in favour of its abolition originating with the East India 
Directors, is much less now than when they were members of that 
body. 

It behoves the friends of humanity, therefore, to exert themselves 
with additional zeal to force this powerful but unfeeling Corporation 
to effect, out of respect to public opinion, what, if left to their own 
suggestions only, they will never be disposed to accomplish. We 
give the dissent of Mr. Hudleston and Mr. Money, with which 
our extracts, for the present at least, must close ; 


At a Court of Directors held on Wednesday the 3\st March 1824, 


‘A dissent, signed by John Hudleston and William ‘Taylor Money, 
Esquires, from the Court's resolution of the 10th instant, referring 
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to the Committee of Correspondence paragraphs for Bengal, in the 
judicial department, on the subject of suttee in India, was delivered 


in, being as follows, viz. : 
© To the Court of Directors, 


‘ Gentlemen,—We dissent from the resolution of the Court passed 
on Friday the 19th instant, for referring to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence some paragraphs which had been offered to the Court 
on the preceding Wednesday, in the form of a despatch to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council of Bengal, on the subject of the practice 
of suttee, or burning of widows in British India with the bodies of 
their deceased husbands, and the toleration of it by the British Go- 


vernment. 

‘1, Because the paragraphs had been already discussed for several 
hours by the Court at large, and we cannot advert to the present 
advanced season of the year, without perceiving that the resolution 
in question must occasion the postponement of any decision for 
approying and adopting the proposed despatch, until after the annual 
change in the Direction shall have taken place, and six members of 
the present Court shall have quitted their seats in it by rotation ; 
whereas, if the proposed paragraphs are calculated to promote our 
anxious aim and object,—namely, to accelerate the pericd of the 
abolition of the horrid practice, it were desirable that no time would 
be lost in the Court’s adopting them, and transmitting them to 
Bengal, since it is to be feared that in the interval the toleration of 
the practice will continue, and hundreds more of widows, his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, many of them mere children, be sacrificed to the 
most unnatural superstition that ever debased the human mind. 

‘2, Because we feel the force and serious truth of the following 
passage, in a valuable work by our late, able, and justly-venerated 
colleague, Mr. Grant, entitled, ‘“‘ Observations on the State of So- 
ciety among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain,” 

‘The author asks “ Are we bound for ever to preserve all the 
enormities in the Hindoo system ? Have we become the guardians 
of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains? Are 
we pledged to support for all generations, by the authority of our 
Government and the power of our arms, the miseries which igno- 
rance and knavery have so long entailed upon a large portion of the 
human race ?}—Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an en- 
lightened people, a nation itself professing principles diametrically 
opposite to those in question, has engaged to act towards its own 
subjects? It would be too absurd and extravagant to maintain that 
any engagement of this kind exists, that Great Britain is under any 
obligation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, gross and 
fundamentally subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, 
and religion. 
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‘“ Tf we had conquered such a kingdom as Mexico, where a 
number of human victims were regularly offered every year upon 
the altar of the sun, should we have calmly acquiesced in this 
horrid mode of butchery? yet for near thirty years we have, with 
perfect unconcern, seen rites in reality more cruel and atrocious 
practised in our Indian territories. If human life must be sacrificed 
to superstition, at least the more useless, worthless, or unconnected 
members of the society might be devoted. But in Hindoostan, 
mothers of families are taken from the midst of their children, who 
have just lost their father also, and by a most diabolical complica- 
tion of force and fraud are driven into the flames ! 


«« Shall we be in all time to come, as we hitherto have been, pas- 
sive spectators of this unnatural wickedness ? It may, indeed, well 
appear surprising, that in the long period during which we have 
held these territories we have made no serious attempt to recall the 
Hindoos to the dictates of truth and morality. This is a mortifying 
proof how little it has been considered that the ends of Government 
and the good of society have an inseparable connexion with right 
principles. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissive- 
ness of these people, and have attended chiefly to the maintenance 
of our authority over the country, and the augmentation of our 
commerce and revenues ; but have never, with a view to the pro- 
motion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal 
state.” 

‘ The work which contains this admonitory passage was written 
in the year 1792, and submitted to the Court of Directors in 1797, 
since which the territories of almost all the once powerful native 
states of India have been annexed to the British empire (suitable 
provision being made for their princes), their people made British 
subjects, and of course become entitled to the protection of the 
British laws, and they are gratefully sensible of the happy change 
which has freed them from the oppressions of their former rulers ; 
in short, the British power is absolute in India, and the people pay 
it the most willing obedience ; however necessary, therefore, the 
toleration of the horrid enormity alluded to in Mr. Grant's work, might 
have been when he so ardently deprecated its continuance, we think 
that in the proposed despatch to the Bengal government ample 
grounds are laid for doubting if that necessity any longer exists, 
and whether the British Government in India, with the power it 
now possesses, would find greater difficulty or danger in putting 
down the most barbarous and revolting of all the Hindoo practices, 
than it experienced in abolishing, or at least prohibiting all their 
other, but less cruel practices, and especially in annulling the Hindoo 
Jaw, which gave impunity to Brahmins, and making them, in com- 
mon with the inferior castes, amenable to the British laws. 

‘3. Because, even admitting that there would be danger in pro- 
hibiting the practice, we should doubt our having a moral right 
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to permit any Natives become British subjects, male or female, to 
burn themselves, or to be burnt alive in British India, from fear of 
the consequence of preventing it; but if in this we assume too 
much, we may, at least, confidently submit, that the danger of jpro- 
hibiting the practice should be made manifest. Of the many in- 
stances cited in the proposed despatch, in which the horrid cere- 
mony has been prevented from taking place, by the humanity and 
firmness of the local authorities, some, or one, at least, should be 
adduced in which the prevention was followed by disturbance or 
tumult, or expression of anger, or sense of injury ; but, hitherto, 
in the proceeding of the Bengal government, and the reports of the 
Nizamut Adawlut on the subject, we have seen little more than 
general reasoning and observations referring to the principle of 
abstaining from interference in the religious usages and prejudices 
of the Natives ; on the other hand, in favour of the safety with 
which the practice of suttee might be abolished, the following con- 
siderations appear to us collectively of great importance ; namely, 
that the practice is not founded in Hindoo law, and only recom- 
mended, not enjoined or insisted on in the Shasters ; that, among 
the Hindaos themselves, there is a great division of sentiment on 
the subject, ; that in many districts (especially on the Madras side 
of India and in Malabar) it is quite unknown, in others of very 
rare occurrence ; that the upper and more intelligent classes in gene- 
ral condemn the practice, and it is chiefly, and almost exclusively, 
confined to the ignorant and uneducated ; that in many instances the 
performance of the ceremony has been prevented by the local autho- 
rities, in some by refusal of permission, in others by authoritative 
interference, and in all without exciting either resistance or com- 
plaint ; that the practice was not permitted by foreign governments 
when they had power and territory in India. In aid of these consi- 
derations is the most important fact, that many of the most intelli- 
gent and experienced servants of the Company employed in those 
stations, which afford the best means and opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge on the subject, among whom are a member of the Nizamut 
Adawlut itself, a Superintendent of the Police, and a Judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, the rest criminal zillah judges and magis- 
trates and collectors, have declared in the most unequivocal terms 
their opinions that the practice might be abolished without any sort 
of danger or evil consequence whatever ; three, including the Judge 
of the Nizamut Adawlut, added that they considered the toleration 
of the practice a reproach to the British Government ; and here-we 
must add what we consider as a striking fact in proof of there being 
nothing like religious enthusiasm in the reverence for the practice, 
namely, that when the southern Concan in the dominions of the 
Peshwa, late head of the Mahratta state, came into our possession, 
the inhabitants voluntarily discontinued the practice, in consequence & 
of understanding that it was repugnant to the British laws, and 
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only resumed it on finding that it was tolerated by the British Go- 
vernment. ‘ 

«4. Because, however far from conveying any order for prohibit- 
ing the practice, it is expresesly acknowledged, towards the conelu- 
sion of the proposed despatch, that it was a subject on which, how- 
ever deep might have been our impression, we were aware that we 
could not at this distance either direct or wish them to act upon. it 
in opposition to their own, leaving them at liberty io continue their 
toleration of the practice until convinced that a prohibition of it 
would be unattended with danger; and merely recommending to 
them the directing the Nizamut Adawlut to renew their endeavours 
to ascertain the truth on that momentous point by every means in 
their power, obtaining all the information and assistance that eould 
be derived from the knowledge and experience of the judges, and 
magistrates acting under their authority as well as from any respect- 
able and intelligent Natives whose minds might be free from the in- 
fluence of prejudice and fanaticisin. 

‘ Finally, because therefore as the paragraphs proposed to form a 
separate despatch to the Bengal Government could not possibly be 
productive of harm, we regret the indefinite delay of any good which 
the immediate adoption of them might eventually have produced, 
reflecting that probably no day passes on which some victiths are 
not sacrificed to the horrid practice in India, and more especially in 
the Bengal provinces. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most humble servants, 
East-India-House, (Signed) J. HUDLESTON., 
3lst March 1824, W. T. MONEY. 


La Bette pe Nuit. 
By R. Hint, Esq. 

This sein name is given, in the French islands of the West Indies, 
to the flower of the ‘ Marvel of Peru,’ the * Mirabilis Jalapa,’ of the 
Dotanists. In the English isles of the Caraibean Sea, it is known by the 
appellation of the ‘ Night Primrose,’ and ‘ The Four o’Clock,’ from 
the hour towards sunset at which it begins to expand its blossoms to the 
evening (ews. 

Ow! faithful to the darkling hour 

When the last sunbeam ’s on the sea, 
And evening dews fall on the flower, 

And mountain winds breathe o’er the lea ; 
Tn that soft time—when whisper’d love 

Finds rapture in its favourite bower,— 
The pale blue star that shines above 

So coldly from its western tower, 
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Brings more of joy, lone flower, to thee, 
Adorer of the silent night, 

Than brighter skies to those that be 
Companions of the gairish light. 


Thine is the dewy drop that falls, 
Like Pity’s tear for those that grieve, 
The voice, when life with sorrow palls, 


Sar ans 


That bids the heart rejoice and live,— 
Thine is the silence, when the soul 





Communes in secret and alone, 
And gazing on from pole to pole, 

Sees other worlds beside its own,— 
Thine is the soft, the placid hour, 

And hearts at rest shall linger still, 
To bless thy bloom, meek, modest flower, 
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And bid thee bourgeon at thy will. 
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What though the azure dove hath sung 
Its requiem to the setting sun, 
And cliff and mountain glen have rung 
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With farewell songs, since day is done : 
What though the humming bird hath left 
The closing flower of day, nor turns 
To cull one kiss from thee bereft, 
And darkly lone like one that mourns,;— 
Yet shall the mock-bird linger still, 
Upon its old accustom’d tree, 
And echaunt its sweetest-wildest trill, 
And latest song, lone flower, for thee. 


Pale blossom of the poet’s star, 
Emblem of meekness and of tears, 
As o’er the tremulous waters far, 
The crescent moon in light appears, 
I hail thee with a heart that feels 
A darken’d fate allied to thine; 
For the chill wind that o’er thee steals 
Is cold as friendship’s hand to mine. 
The night hath shed its dews for thee, 
My flow’ret with its tears are wet,— 
And I too feel mine hours to be 
Like thine, the gloom when suns are set, 
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GroLocicaL ConsTITUTION, CLIMATE, AND Borany or THE SANnp- 
wicu IsLanps. 

{From the verbal Report made by M. de Mirbel, to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the 
8th of October 1827.] 

Tue Archipelago formed by the Sandwich Isles is a group of 
extinct voleanoes. The lavas, of which the soil is composed, present 
themselves in different states of decomposition, and those differences 
have an influence on the vegetation. In districts where the decom- 
position is complete, a multitude of plants of vigorous species cover 
the face of the country ; but on the contrary, in those parts where 
it has hardly commenced, even those of a poor species are rare. 
Owyhee, the largest and highest of the Sandwich Islands, is almost 
void of cultivation near the coast, and with the exception of the 
places where the rivers, flowing down from the mountains, have de- 
posited a vegetal soil, the vegetation is scattered and every where 
poor. 

At 150 toises above the level of the sea, the lava is still hard, yet 
its opacity and inequality of surface announce a commencement of 
decomposition. ‘The heat there is destructive, and the atmosphere 
is of an extreme dryness; the soil nourishing neither mosses nor 
lichens, and the species which it does produce are all degenerate. 
Many of them are such as are found on the coasts of Asia. All 
reptiles and insects avoid these dreary and savage situations. 

Towards the height of three hundred toises a marked change is 
perceptible in the soil, the climate, and the vegetation. The lava, 
entirely decomposed, is reduced to a mould of prodigious fertility, 
and clouds continually hang over this region ; sometimes they ex- 
pand into fogs, which refresh the air, and moderate the ardour of 
the sun ; sometimes also, agitated by tempestuous winds, they en- 
gender tempests, and fall in abundant rains. Under the influence 
of such circumstances, it will be easily comprehended that the vege- 
tation must be rich and varied. At that elevation the natives have 
formed cultural establishments truly worthy of the name. Nume- 
rous habitations, backed by the virgin forests of the country, are 
overshadowed by grand plantations of the cocos, the artocarpus, the 
eugenia, the nuisa, while in the vicinity are collected all the useful 
vegetables in culture on some points of the acclivity. 

At less than 100 toises above the habitations, the region of the 
clouds commences. ‘There the sun seldom appears in full splen- 
dour : cool rains, thick and penetrating fogs, succeed each other in- 
cessantly, and render a sojourn among them insupportable to the 
traveller who has been exposed below to the suffocating heats of 
the torrid zone. The natives themselves dread this vaporish and 
temperate climate, which is not, however, the less suited to a mul- 
titude of vegetables, of which the virgin forests of the isle of Sand- 
wich are composed. M. Gaudichaud, on accompanying M. de 
Freycinet in his voyage round the globe, made a collection of a 
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great many species hitherto unknown. He ascended to the height 
of six hundred toises : he was desirous of reaching the very highest 
points, which, according to Kotzebue, are 2419 metrical toises above 
the level of the sea ; but his strength, exhausted by the fatigue of a 
long voyage, did not correspond with his zeal; and his guides, 
wet and shivering, and losing courage, refused to follow him. 
He was obliged, therefore, to make his retreat. He gathered, how- 
ever, in his excursion, a collection of plants, the publication of which 
is the more valuable, inasmuch as those of Menziées, the only bo- 
tanist who before him had attempted to climb the same mountains, 
remain shut up in the herbals unknown to the scientific world. 

The Flora of the Sandwich Isles comprises a great number of 
species peculiar to them, as well as others which appear borrowed 
from countries situated under the same or neighbouring latitudes, 
but under longitudes often far distant. Some species are found 
which are indigenous in Asia, in America, in New Holland, and 
even in Africa and Europe. It is a curious circumstance, not to be 
satisfactorily explained, that vegetable productions, distributed in 
different parts of the world, are found brought together on a group 
of islands, far separated from all others, in the midst of the grand, 
equatorial ocean. Conceding that a great number of species may 
have been transported by the currents and by the winds, or carried 
there by the human race ; yet these different causes do not account 
for all the facts. It certainly was not man who sowed in the midst 
of the virgin forests of Owyhee, at GOO toises above the sea, the 
seeds of exotic species which would be useless to him; nor could 
the currents, under the present order of things at least, have carried 
them there. It is also difficult to believe that heavy seeds, driven 
from their native climate by violent hurricanes, have traversed thou- 
sands of leagues through the air, and have come to propagate, with 
the aid of the clouds, in the archipelago of the Sandwiches, the spe- 
cies to which they belong. 

Would we maintain that originally every country had its pecu- 
liar botany, without any mixture of species common to other 
countries, and that, in after-times, partial emigrations have augmented 
and modified their primitive floral productions, there seems but one 
method of giving to this hypothesis an air of probability ; which is, 
to suppose in the first place that the dispersion of certain vegetable 
races remounts to epochs but little removed from that of the grand 
revolutions of the globe, and that this dispersion took place under 
the influence of causes which existed then, but which do not exist: 
at this day. Many observations proved how apt the influence of 
the soil and of the climate is to create a variation in the vegetable or- 
ganization, and cast an uncertainty on the classification of the betanic 
species. Between the level of the sea, for instance, on the coast of 
Owyhee and the region of the clouds, the same species often under- 
goes such various modifications, that it is only by attending to every 
transition, that the unity of the type is to be determined. 
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colleagues. » If any individual of name or respectability points out 
the fallacy of his reasoning, he contents himself with observing, that 
they differ in opinion, and there is an end of the affair ; but woe to 
the unhappy wight who, without such advantages, ventures to con- 
trovert established notions, or to recommend new ones ; no measure 
of reprobation can be too great for the heinousness of his offence, 
no degree of self-humiliation sufficient to appease the offended pride 
and dignity of his judges. 

We perfectly agree with the Reviewer, (p. 242,) that the question 
at issue ought to be resolved by experience, and not by reasoning ; 
but, agreeably to the principles laid down by himself, (p. 231,) 
when experience is at most .but imperfect, we think that the best 
evidence in degree, which the nature of the proposition and the cir- 
cumstances will permit, can only be found in the inferences to be 
drawn from such facts, inconclusive as they are, as we actually 
possess. The Reviewer, however, has, it seems, (p. 241,) a great 
objection to inferences ; but, in order to destroy that which the 
non-contagionists derive from a comparison between epidemic and 
contagious diseases, he takes refuge in the technical question, 
‘ whether the eruptive fevers are the only class of contagious fevers.’ 
A little farther on, too, he says, that if exposure to contagion is 
not the cause of plague in those who take it, so might it be, said, 
that of those who are bitten bya rabid animal, many are not affected 
with hydrophebia, and therefore the bite of a rabid animal is not 
the cause. of hydrophobia. But supposing it to be true, that instances 
of persons bitten by animals known to be rabid escaping the disorder 
are on record, still this mode of propagating hydrophobia, being of 
the, nature of inoculation, the matter of infection, may, in such 
cases, have been exhausted, as it is admitted by the Reviewer some- 
times to be, in cases of vaccination and inoculation for the small- 
pox.* Again, in deseanting upon the contagious nature of hydro- 
phobia, he, notwithstanding his aversion to inferences, does, however, 
infer, that ¢ terrific disorder to be always in existence, and the 





* The question of the plague, being communicable by inoculation, is 
very undecided. Desgerattes’ experiment would appear to have been 
very fairly made, notwithstanding the insinuation that he secured himself 
from danger, by washing with soap and water before the experiment. 
That the inoculating matter altered his circulation, is apparent from the 
inflammation, which, ‘ for more than three weeks,’ continued around 
the punctures. Dr. Whyte’s fatal experiment, on the other hand, was 
made under the most unfavourable circumstances, and with very un- 

atdénable temerity. To rub and inoculate himself with the pus of two 

iseaded individuals, and to neglect to attend to any precaution, even 
after he had done so, was a most unfortunate mode of proceeding. Un- 
der any measures of precaution, however, the experiment can hardly be 
eonsidered as conclusive, if made under such circumstance, surrounded, 
as they were, by the pestilence in all directions. 

+ Contagion is here (‘ Quarterly Review, p. 242, last line) synonymous 
with the disease. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2F 
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reason of its not spreading, to be the want of some diffused cause, 
‘ a peculiar condition of the atmosphere,’ or something else which 
either renders the (dormant) poison more active, or the bodies of 
animals more susceptible to it. Which, if any, of these is the real 
cause, he says it is unnecessary for his present purpose to inquire ; 
but so far to the contrary, this was the only thing which it was ne- 
cessary for him to do. He declines the trial however, and, in so 
doing, leaves the non-contagionists in quiet possession of the van- 
tage ground of predisposition from atmospherical causes, 

Now this is one of the chief points in the theory of the non-con- 
tagionist ; and the Reviewer having here, and in the remarks im- 
mediately subjoined, not only refused to controvert it, but even 
incidentally given it his full support, we cannot see with what justice 
he can contest the truth of the propositions advanced by the ‘ West- 
minster. Review, and qnoted by himself, p. 245. In his zeal, he 
appears to have proved too much, and is therefore obliged, in order 
to disprove the opinion, that ‘those who came out of a healthy into 
an affected district, took the disease not from the sick, but from the 
air ;’ to call the doctrine of fomes to his assistance, and to state (p. 
245.) that ‘ all modern observers have come to the conclusion, that 
absolute contact, either with infected persons or infected clothes, is 
necessary for the communication of the disease.* Here the supposed 


fomes is made to supply a link in the chain of evidence, the loss of 


which would be fatal to the whole argument. We shall see, there- 
fore, that at p. 247 and 252, extraordinary pains are taken to dis- 
prove the assertion of the ‘ Westminster Review,’ that ‘ the clothes 
of those deceased of the plague are worn in Turkey with impunity,’ 
and to establish this important article in the faith of the contagionist 
on the strongest foundation. But, alas! for the infallibility of 
reviewers, the unhappy man is once more reluctantly compelled to 
venture into the region of inference. At first, however, he does sa 
not in his own name, but in that of Mr. Howard ; and that excellent 
man’s authority is quoted for the fact of the infection having been 
conveyed from London to Derbyshire in a parcel of clothes.t Now, 





* So in a Medical Review, which we shall again have occasion to refer 
to, a poor half-starved wretch, (vol. ii, p. 569,) who, on taking ill of the 
plague, is said to have caught the disease, by going into a church for 
some clothes which had belonged to infected priests. The church had 
been closed threemonths. See our previous remarks upon Aristotle, from 
whom this doctrine is supposed to take its rise. 

+ At page 252, the Reviewer says, ‘ a lancet dipped in vaccinal matter, 
kept for a few days in the pocket, and then used for vaccination, with all 
the advantage of intentional immersion in the contagious fluid, and care- 
ful insertion under the skin in the act of vaccination, is more likely to fail 
than to succeed in giving the disease ;’ and yet, in the face of his own 
statement, he tellsusthat the plague is constantly communicated by infected 
clothes, and clothes too which it is admitted that it is difficult to prove 
were worn during a fit of the plague, or during that stage of it which is 
infectious, What can we say to people who reason in this style? 
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in the language of the Reviewer, (p. 352.) we would inquire into 
the foundation of this fresh inference: ‘ How did he, or rather Dr. 
Macmichael, know ? Did he inquire into the local position, climate, 
and predisposing causes of every kind to be detected in this remote 
village ? Did these clothes belong to a dead or diseased man? And 
if so, were they worn during his illness, or during that stage of it 
when it became infectious ? and to what extent had they been ex- 
posed to the air in the transit? Were they locked up in a trunk, 
or, as seems indicated in the passage referred to, tied up in a pocket- 
handkerchief or brown paper? And, if the latter, were any unhappy 
pigs in that neighbourhood (see Boccacio and the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view, p. 254, 255,) seized with vertigo and death in consequence of 
any part of the package having been thrown away ? 

The most respectable authority adduced in favour of propagation 
of the infection, &c., is that of Dr. P. Russell, whose book, for 
calmness of inquiry and perfect impartiality, is beyond all praise ; 
but we must take leave to say, that whatever the texture of our 
minds may be thought to be in consequence, we do not observe in 
his voluminous record, one single instance that speaks conviction 
to us, whilst there are many in which the good Doctor has been 
particularly unsuccessful in establishing that point. We with con- 
fidence refer any man of the profession or otherwise to the numerous 
cases given at the end of his history, and we do this not only rela- 
latively to the point we are now speaking to, but to the detailed de- 
scription of the general symptoms and treatment of the di-order, 
with a view of asking any medical man of ability whether he does 
not conscientiously believe, not only that, under a more decided 
mode of treatment, many of the cases adverted to would, in all pro- 
bability here turn out favourably, but also, whether a great many 
of the unhappy sufferers did not, in effect, evidently sacrifice to 
the opinion of medical men, that because no communication with 
infected individuals could be traced, it was probable their disease 
was not the plague. If this opinion, which we confess is irresistibly 
forced upon us by a perusal of these and other documents, should 
be considered by ‘ competent authority’ as founded in fact, the con- 
sequent deduction is of tremendous importance in settling the pre- 
sent controversy. 

But it is time to close these observations. We had marked off a 
great many more passages of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ as meriting 
exposure, but we are persuaded our readers will no longer think 
this step necessary. ‘There is, indeed, an artful subministering of 
prejudice throughout that paper which, when put in activity by 
feelings of rivalry aud opposition, is calculated to throw every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of calm inquiry, but having already sufh- 
ciently excited attention to that circumstance, we shall now quit 
the subject. 

We beg to be excused, however, for adding a word or two on the 
2F2 
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cholera of Asia before we conclude. It is impossible to conjecture 
what effects may not be produced by local circumstances and by 
certain accidental conditions of the atmosphere, considered with a 
view either to its electrical, or more generally speaking, mneteorogi- 
eal- phenomena ; nor can we duly appreciate the effect of terror act- 
ing upon the minds of men, when such predisposing causes may be 
inferred to be in existence from the fact of an extensive epidemic 
having made its appearance. Certain, however, it is, that the cho- 
lera resembled, in several features of its progress, the plague, as 
described in the paper now before the public. It was found to take 
the most capricious turns, both in the direction in which it passed 
over different districts and countries, and in the characteristic symp- 
toms of its attack ; it raged with violence in one line of villages, 
whilst another in the immediate vicinity, and in constant communi- 
cation, was wholly free from it.* It attacked those residing in 
houses of one story infinitely more frequently than those who slept 
a certain number of feet from the level of the ground; and in 
houses of more than one story it occurred to those who slept on the 
ground floor, on so many occasions that medical men were urgent 
in recommending their friends to avoid such situations ; and the 
medical staff of the army was understood to have impressed upon 
Government the necessity for raising the level of all barracks to be 
constructed in Bengal. By some, indeed, the disease was thought 
to be contagious ; but others, who saw the nearest and dearest to 
them perish under its effects, and who remained in close attendance 
night and day upon the sick, from the instant of the first attack, can 
state, upon the most convincing of all human testimony, that it was 
not. The idea, too, was abandoned by the great majority of the 
medical men of India. Yet we know that the disorder broke out, 
and committed fearful ravages in several distant ports and islands, 
where it had, till then, been totally unknown ; and that, immediately 
after the arrival of ships from Calcutta or Madras, in which the 





* It is this remarkable fact in the history of epidemics that is adverted 
to, when the ‘ Westminster Review’ says, that the visits of the sick to 
unaffected places were followed by no increase of the disease ; the Re- 
viewer might therefore have spared himself the trouble of pointing out 
a mistake (p. 247) which otherwise would have been too obvious for any 
writer to have fallen into. Another Reviewer, a medical one too, states 
that the plague, if treated as plague, and kept at the end of the bayonet, 
* respects authority, and retreats to a distance ;’? but when at Marathia, 
it presumed to disregard such precautions, and overleap the boundary, 
he has no hesitation in saying that it was not plague, but only an aggra- 
vated epidemic !! In the same medical Review, too, we find that plague 

atients, when transported to a pure atmosphere, recovered; whereas, 
in the horrid affair of Casal Curmi, we know that, from the poor peeple 
not being allowed to leave the place, the disease was kept alive there 
long after it had ceased to rage in other districts, and the mortality was 
so frightful, that if the plague had affected the whole island, the positive 
foss would in all probability not have been greater. 
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complaint had occurred in a manner more or less transitory. From 
such facts, and we believe those we have now stated are unques- 
tioned, what are we to conclude ? 

We repeat that we are inclined, from early prepossession, to side 
with the contagionists ; but we must confess, that as a question to 
be decided by evidence in the papers before us, and others to which 
we have not had leisure to advert, have brought forward nothing 
that we can accept as conclusive. We are neither of the medical 
nor mercantile profession ; we have no further interest in the ques- 
tion, than as it refers to human nature in general. We could say, 
ach of us— 

‘ Homo sum, humanum a me nec alienum puto.’ 

Our object is to excite discussion, for in that we conceive every 
thing that is good, as to the regulation of our conduct in this world, 
to depend. Discussion, in short, is the Oprimus Maximus of our 
idolatry—and in that persuasion we now leave the question for the 
decision of the public. 

G. 





Moonuienrtr. 


Moon ienrt, pure and beautiful, 
Beam to hear sweet music by 
Night’s soft breathing flowers to cull, 
And embalm with gentlest sigh ; 
Lovely Moonlight! hail to thee! 
Blessed is thine hour to me! 


Beautiful on ocean’s wave, 

Beautiful on mountain-stream, 
Beautiful on lonely grave,— 

Yes, thy sweet and holy beam, 
Beauteous makes the wild, the deep, 
Where the lovely wake or sleep. 
Beautiful on maiden’s brow, 

On her dark or auburn hair, 
Chastening her cheek’s warm glow 

To a moulded statue’s fair ; 

And to her fond lover’s glance 
Giving rapture’s purest trance. 
Sweetest light! by thee her flowers 

Memory gathers for her shrine ; 
Growth of thy delightful hours, 

Water’d by those dews all thine, 
Tears of recollected love, 

When thy planet shone above. 
Holiest light! by thee, by thee, 

C ontemplation loves to lean, 

Silent o’er the heaving sea, 
Tempest-swept, or ‘all serene,— 
Lifting oft the adoring eye 
To the glittering depths on high. 
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4 Sketch of the State and Condition of the British Population within 
the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, with 
hints for ameliorating their Laws and Usages. 


[Now first published from the Manuscripts of Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., late Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court in Bengal. ] 


- Ir is proper to remind Government, that notwithstanding the Act 
of the 13 Geo. III. c. 63., and the King’s charter of 1774 granted 
under it, communicating all civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court thereby constituted, and mutually 
essentially extending the common and statute law of England to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and to the British inhabitants of the whole 
Presidency ; yet that these inhabitants have not the benefit of the 
statute law of England to a later period than the 13 Geo. L., unless 
expressly named. This has been the uniform construction of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court since its institution ; and, whether 
right or wrong originally, the Judges of the present day cannot 
depart from it without authority of Parliament. 

The period at which the general statute law stops in regard to this 
Presidency, is that of the constitution of the Mayor's Court in Cal- 
cutta, when those who established that construction said, upon the 
doctrine of Colvin’s case, that the British law was then first given 
to this as to a British colony, and that as such it could not be in- 
cluded in any subsequent statute unless specially named. 


Thus, by a mere technical rule of doubtful application and extent, 
with respect at least to the fluctuating body of British residents in 
this Presidency, not only they, but the whole Native population of 
Calcutta have been cut off from the common benefit of the British 
Legislature unless specially named, (which has not always been 
remembered,) without having any other effective local legislature 
substituted in the place of it. It is difficult to imagine that this 
could have been foreseen and intended. 


Internal Legislation. 


The only power of internal legislation given at that period as a 
corrective of local evils, was by the 36th clause of the statute 13 
Geo. III. c. 63., which provides that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor-General and Council at Fort-William, from time to time, 
to make such rules, ordinances, and regulations, for the good order 
and civil government of the settlement and other places, &c. sub- 
ordinate thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable (such rules, 
&c. not being repugnant to the laws of the realm); and set, impose, 
inflict, and levy reasonable fines and forfeitures for the breach or 
non-observance of such rules, &c. but that the same, or any of them, 
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shall not be valid, unless duly registered and published in the Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court. And 
then it specifies the mode and time of registry ; and gives an appeal 
to the King in Council, making, however, the law valid, in the 
mean time, after its registry. 

By the statute 39 and 40 Geo. III., a further power was given 
to enforce such rules, &c. by corporeal punishment ; that is, by public 
or private whipping, or otherwise ; and the statute 53 Geo. LIL. c. 
155 sec. 66, requires copies of those rules, &e. to be laid before 
Parliament. 

But looking first to the terms ‘ rules, ordinances, and regulations,’ 
used in the granting part, which rather convey the notion of a power 
to carry into effect, by local and subordinate means and measures, 
the substance or spirit of laws already given, than to originate new 
laws ; shackled also, as the power is, by the express prohibition that 
those local rules, &c. shall not be contrary to the laws of the realm, 
a restriction very difficult to adopt to local circumstances, and almost 
irreconcilable with any plain departure from the general spirit of 
those laws, however proper in different circumstances ; and most of 
all, looking at the power given to sanction the observance of such 
local rules, &c., by fines, forfeitures, and corporeal punishments, the 
only construction which could safely be put upon this local legis- 
lating power was, that it was to be confined to mere police regula- 
tions for preserving the peace, preventing and punishing nuisances, 
and the like; and was not to be extended to a general power of 
making original laws affecting the liberty or title to property of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, including all descriptions, or even the laws, 
usages, and customs, of the Native inhabitants, though a new law 
should be given by the local Government to affect the inhabitants 
of the provinces in the same respects, 237 Geo. IIL. c. 142, sec: 8. 

Particular Statutes for India. 


Another mode has been taken to supply this defect in the state 
and condition of the inhabitants of Caleutta,—namely, for Parliament 
to pass particular laws, from time to time, remedying specific defects 
and grievances, which could not any longer be delayed or palliated. 
These are to be found in the subsequent statutes, 21 Geo. III. c. 
70., 26. Geo. III. c. 57., 33 Geo. IIL. c. 52., 37 Geo. III. c. 142., 
39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 79., 47 Geo. III. sec. 2. c. 68 and 53 
Geo. III. c. 155. 

General Laws passed since 13. Geo. III. not extending to India. 

But since the 13. Geo. IIL., a variety of laws of general applica- 
tion, and some of great utility, have passed not only for improving 
and preserving the moral and legal state and condition of the people 
at home, and for the better protection of persons and property, but 
also for repealing obsolete, inconvenient, and oppressive laws, and 
substituting new laws better adopted to the growth of experience 
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and intelligence. The mass of these, however necessary, have never 
reached India; and the British subjects in India, as well.as’ Native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, remain under the statute laws of England, 
(so far as they have been construed to apply them,) such as they 
were in the 13th year of George III. 

With the addition of the few I have mentioned, though some of 
the provisions still enforced here have been modified or repealed as 
to England, and many new Laws of beneficial import have passed, 
which have not been extended to India. 


Particular examples casually selected, 

In order to shew the actual inconvenience of this state of things, 
it is sufficient, without the parade and tedium of turning over the 
prolific Indexes of the statute books, to mention several instances 
which have in fact occurred during the two years I have sat on this 
Bench, wherein the deficiency was felt to the disparagement. of 
Justice. 

Cheats by false pretences. 

Cases within the 30 Geo. 2 c. 24, against obtaining money &c. 
by false pretences. ‘The Cheats escaped unpunished. This is of 
constant occurrence. 

Felon standing mute. 


A Felon stood mute and it was very doubtful whether it was not 
obstinately. If so found, he must have been put to the barbarous 
torture of pein forte et dure, instead of having judgment against 
him by the Stat. 12 Geo. 3, ec. 12, 

Justices of the Peace. 

Various necessary and convenient powers are given to Justices of 
the Peace by modern Statutes (12 Geo. 3, ¢. 30) none of which 
extended to us; though as far as it was competent, some of the 
powers have been supplied by local Bye Laws. 


Marriage of Minors. 


The marriage Act does not extend hither; the Act in toto would 
not entirely have suited our condition and circumstances: but thus 
much we want, that no marriage of a minor in the Company’s ser- 
vice should be valid, in the absence from the Presidency under which 
he served, of both his parents, or legal Guardians without the con- 
sent in writing of the Governor General or other head of the Go- 
vernment, who may properly be considered in loco parentis... The 
Supreme Court performs the parental duty as well as it can at, pre- 
sent, by acting upon the canons which prohibit the Clergy from 
marrying minors without the consent of their parents or guardians ; 
and we have therefore lately resolved not to grant any marriage li- 
cense, unless upon oath that the parties are of age, or, if minors, 
that they have the consent of their parents, or of those to the care of 
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whom, theix| paxents, haye, confided, them; and that they are not, 
married to any other, nox know,ot any lawful impediment by consan- 
guinity, of otherwise. Im the case of the Company's minor servants, 
we refuse our license; wiless they have the consent of the Governor 
General or other temporary head of the Government, whom. we con- 
sider, in the absence of their proper parents or guardians, to be,in 
loco parentum, 


But if the Clergyman choose to act without our licenses, and in the 
case of the Companys minor servants without the approbation of the 
head of the Government, though he may subject himself to ecclesi. 
astical censures in the one case, or to the just displeasure of Govern- 
ment in the other, yet the marriage is good, and the individual evil 
is remediless. Within a month after our new regulation the affida- 
vit required proved the means of preventing two incestuous may- 
riages, and in another instance, within the same period, where the 
marriage ceremony had been incautiously celebrated without a li- 
cense, it was afterwards discovered that one of the parties were al- 
ready married at the time. 

Remedy. 

The Clergy here ought therefore to be prohibited from marrying 
without the license of the Supreme Court in its ecclesiastical capa- 
city, which we only grant upon the proper affidavit, and for which a 
very moderate fee is taken by our Registrar, which Parliament may, 
if they please, regulate, and the Court itself should be prohibited 
from granting a marriage license to any minor in the Company’s 
service, whose proper parents, or legal guardians, are not present and 
consenting, without the consent in writing of the Governor General 
or other head of the Government. 

Lord Ellenborough’s Act—Malicious Stabbing. 

The Black Act, 9 Geo. I., c. 22, making it a capital felony, ma- 
liciously to shoot at another, extends hither ; but Lord Ellenborough’s 
Act, 43 Geo. III., c. 58, putting a malicious stabbing or cutting of 
another, with intent to murder, &c., upon the same footing does not 
extend hither ; and is only a misdemeanour. I was under the neces- 
sity, in the same Sessions, of passing two incongruous sentences 
on different prisoners, for the several offences ; and though the 
stabbing case was by far the most atrocious in moral guilt, the 
judgment was necessarily the most lenient. ‘This was incompre- 
hensible to the Native audience around the capital. Punishment 
was indeed afterwards commuted for transportation, but the worst 
offender could only be imprisoned here in the common gaol. 

There are other wholesome provisions in Lord Ellenborough’s 
Act, which do not reach us. 


Burning in the hand—Felons. 
Weare still obliged to give sentence of burning in the hand where 
we do not transport for grand lareeny, because the statute 19 Geo 
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III. ec. 74, 5, 3, is of no avail to us, which enables other more ap- 
propriate punishments to be inflicted instead of it. 
Embezzlement by Servants. 

The statute 39, Geo. III., c. 85, against embezzlement by ser- 
vants and clerks, (and see the corresponding statute of the 51 
Geo. III., c, 38, passed for Ireland, which is more correctly worded 
in the description of the offence) does not extend to us, though 
no where are more fradulent insolvencies. 

Privily Stealing from the Person. 

With us the privily stealing from the person is still a capital of- 
fence, under the statute, 8 Eliz. c. 4, though the statute 48 Geo. 
III., c. 129, substitutes imprisonment and hard labour, not exceed- 
ing three years. 

Wilful destruction of Ships. 

The statute 43, Geo. III., c. 113, makes new provisions against 
the wilful destroying of ships, &c.; an offence which, there is 
reason to fear, is not of unfrequent occurrence in these rivers and 
seas. 

Witnesses not Answering. 

The statute 46, Geo. III., c. 37, declaring the laws with respect 

to witnesses refusing to answer, may be supposed suflicient. 
Post Office. 

There are no laws for protecting our post office in Calcutta, which 
should seem expedient, though no case of that sort has actually 
been brought before us. 

Growing Crops. 

Should the jurisdiction of Calcutta be extended into the country, 
(and we are informed that a bill was lately introduced into Parlia- 
ment for that purpose,) the Ryots would soon want the protection 
of the statute 42 Geo. III., c. 67, against the stealing of growing 
crops, which should be confided to the Justices of the Peace. 

I could extend this list much further. The remedy for these and 
similar defects seem of two sorts : 

Remedies Suggested. 

Ist. To pass a general law, extending all past statutes from the 
13 Geo. IILL., inclusive, (in continuation of former provisions) and 
all future statutes of England, to this country ; leaving to the Su- 
preme Court to exclude, by construction, such statutes, or parts of 
statutes, as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely 
local for England, &c. and not applicable to the condition of India. 

Though this would seem to be giving a great latitude of discretion 
to the Court, yet it is rather in sound than in sense; and is no more 
than was originally confided to it in respect of the statute law of 
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England down to the 13 Geo. 3, concerning which I have never heard 
any suggestion that the power had been abused, except in the ap- 
plication made in the capital offence of forgery, in a single instance, 
to the cnse of Nundocomar ; and there the principal stress was 
laid on its application ex post facto. But it can rarely happen 
that any serious difficulty should occur in the exercise of such a dis- 
cretion, confined to the negative power of rejection, which in common 
sense would be exercised whenever there was a serious doubt: and 
sure I am that with the ordinary habits of caution belonging to every 
British Judge, no serious mischief is to be apprehended, but rather 
a judicious selection is to be expected. At all events the power would 
be guarded by saving and excepting its application in every case 
against a positive statute made for the express purpose of binding 
India, which will secure all the particular provisions already given 
for our Government, and provide for every future enactment for our 
separate use. 

It should however be specially provided that though the language 
of an act in respect to the means and instruments &c. of its execu- 
tion may seem local; yet that if the substance of its provisions be 
general and useful to this country, and the same or other like means 
and instruments exist here for carrying it into execution, it may be 
extended hither mutatis mutandis. 


2. The other remedy which would propose is rather for the be- 
nefit of the native inhabitants of Calcutta; which is to extend the 
power of the legislation at present conferred upon the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, with the consent of the Supreme Court, by ena- 
bling them to make general local laws (such as in fact the Governor 
General and Council alone have been accustomed to make in the 
Mofussi!) not merely confined to purposes of police, but extending 
to general objects, which would include laws affecting the Native 
inhabitants in the points which in another paper I have suggested 
that they stand in need of, as well as in others which may occur, 


The necessary exceptions to such an enlarged power would be 
that no laws should be made contrary to the duty of allegiance, nor 
contrary to any express law made or to be made by Parliament for 
the Government of British India, and that the laws should be equal 
in all matters of common concern between British and Native sub- 
jects for the common good, without favor or disparagement to 
either. 

There may be this further check, that before any local law thus 
made should be put in force it should be published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, once in the English and once in the Bengally language 
and should then be transmitted home (together with any appeal 
thereon) to be approved by the King in Council ; and if approved, 
remitted to this Government for the purpose of being put in force, 
but in addition to the parficular statutes incidently mentioned in 
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ilustration of the general deficiency, there are certain other particular 
provisions very expedient to be adopted by a new law, 


New Legislative Provision for Punishment of Criminals. 


. To enable the court, in all cases of felony, where by Taw they 
may now send the convicts to the house of correction, to send them 
to the house of correction, as well as to the common gaol, for any 
time not exceeding two years, and to adjudge them to hard labour 
and whipping, or to either of those in the house of correction, or to 
hardl abour alone in the common gaol; also to empower the govern- 
ment to employ those who have been adjudged to hard labour, in 
labouring upon any public works, in or out of doors, during the 
period for which they shall have been adjudged to have been con- 
fined in either place. 

To enable the court to send persons convicted of perjury, for- 
gery, conspiracy, or cheats, or of assault committed with infamy, 
or with atrocity and cruelty, either to the house of correction or to 
the common gaol ; to be there punished in the manner above men- 
tioned, for any period for which they may be now imprisoned in the 
common gaol, and subject to the like disposition of government 
as to labouring in or out of doors, providing that such offenders 
may be otherwise punished as before the passing of this law. 


3.. To give an option to the court in all cases of transportable 
offences, whether by original sentence, or commutation for capital 
punishment, to send the offender for the same, or any less period, 
to the common gaol, or house of correction, there to be dealt with 
as abave-mentioned. 

A provision somewhat analagous to this, in the case of transport- 
able felonies ya clergyable larcenies, is to be found in the stat, 
i Geo. III. c. 63. as to Ireland, and in the stat. 53 Geo. III. 

». 162 as to ees ; but the provision thereby made is not sufli- 
Tt for us. 
Grounds of Recommendation. 


The grounds on which I have been led to form such recommen- 
dations are these: By the Act of 53 Geo. LI. c. 155, the court is 
restrained totransport Native convicts within lat. 30° north, and 25° 
south of the line ; as, indeed, by the stat. 39 and 40 Geo. IIT. ¢. 79 
they could not have been transported to New South Wales. The 
usual places to which they have been sent, have been the island of 
Penang, and Bencoolen on the coast of Sumatra. For some time 
we have been obliged to refrain from sending them to the former 
place ; for so many of them had made money there by the high rate 
of labour, and bettered their condition, that, after their term was 
expired, they only came back for the purpose of carrying their fami- 
lies away to settle at Pevang;, and made such reports and display of 
the benefits of their transportation, and of their newly acquired 
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wealth, that some were induced, as it appeared at the police, to 
commit offences for the purpose of being transported to Penang. 
We have not yet found the same disposition for Beucoolen, But 
besides the expense of transportation, which is never for less time 
than seven years, it has appeared to the court that the sentencing 
of an offender to hard labour, or other corporeal punishment at 
home, for the same or less period, would, in many instances, answer 
better, as well for correction of the offender, as for example sake, 
than the transporting him ; and particularly if the labour might be 
performed out of doors, (as it frequently is in the case of Mofussil 
convicts,) as well as within, under the direction of Government, 
which would not be only turning their labour to good public ac- 
count in the forwarding of the public works; thereby enabling the 
convict to make some atonement to the state for his misconduct, 
but also in respect of the convict’s own health, which in this climate 
makes long continued hard labour, within doors, very inconvenient, 
and sometimes oppressive. 

But mere imprisonment, without any labour at all, is of very 
dubious effect, by way of correction or example, when applied to 
the lower orders, who have commonly much apathy and little in- 
clination to any exertion, which want or force does not compel. 
Most of these are better lodged and fed in some of the gaols, than 
they would be at their own homes ; and some have been known to 
petition to remain there, after the term of their imprisonment was 
expired. They acquire in gaol a habit of idleness, which is difticult 
afterwards to be relinquished, and leads to new offences. The ob- 
jection which might be felt in England, from poliiteal considerations, 
to the view of convicts working openly in their shackles, does not 
apply to this country, particularly where the permi-sion to work 
out of doors, is, in many parts, the reward of good conduct in the 
gaol. 

With respect to fradulent misdemeanour, by which great gains 
are sometimes acquired, mere imprisonment in the common gaol 
does not weigh a feather in the balance, against the success of the 
enterprize ; and misdemeanours, committed with circumstances of 
infamy or of atrocity and cruelty, are often more deserving of cor- 
poreal punishments than mere simple larcenies, though our technical 
distinctions class the latter in the higher denomination of felony. 
Ilard labour would, in most of these cases, be beneficially added to 
imprisonment. 


Police Regulation and Extension of Powers. 


Another subject which calls for the immediate attention of Go- 
vernment at home, arises as well from the recent reformation of the 
police, {a subject upon which LI felt it my duty to address the Govern- 
ment soon after my arrival here, in consequence of numerous com- 
plaints laid before the other judges and myself, respecting the arbi- 
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trary mode of administering the police functions ; ) as from the late 
act of the 53d of the King, appointing four sessions to be holden in 
the year, instead of two. 

The police magistrates had fallen into the habit (inter alia) of 
punishing petty thefts and the like, by a summary process of their 
own, the illegality of which mode of trial, was the least objection- 
able part of the proceeding ; the trial itself having been frequently 
conducted in a very hasty and imperfect manner. ‘This arose prin- 
cipally from the want of a suflicient number of magistrates to per- 
form the laborious, but necessary duty, of inquiry amongst an 
immense population, addicted to theft and full of deceit. ‘The evil 
was in part corrected, though not, I think, to the proper extent, 
for fear of trenching too much on public economy. ‘The paper I 
gave in on that occasion is in the hands of this Government, and 
may be referred to, if necessary. A bye law was passed to correct, 
as far as possible, the evils complained of, but there was no power 
in the constituted authorities on the spot, to make bye laws contrary 
to the laws of the realm, and, consequently, there was uo power to 
transfer the trial of felonies, from a jury in the Supreme Court to 
the police magistrates, however authorized to inquire of and punish, 
in the mode prescribed by some of the police acts in London, all 
offences to this tendency short of a plain felony. ‘The magistrates, 
under the new commission, have acted ably and efficiently up to the 
extent of that authority, but stopping short with that, they have 
referred all cases of felony to the trial by jury before the Supreme 
Court, and this has necessarily swelled our calenders to a much 
greater degree, in each of the four sessions, (which come oppor- 
tunely enough to meet the exigency) than had before occurred in the 
two annual sessions. 

Complaints of Grand and Petty Juries. 


This has thrown a great additional burthen upon the grand and 
petty juries, whose longer and more frequent absence from their 
private concerns is felt very inconveniently by most of them, par- 
ticularly of the latter description, who can but ill dispense witha 
continued watchfulness over their Native servants. 

Much discussion took place in the June session of 1815, among: 
the grand jury upon this subject ; and they had drawn up some re- 
presentations to Government which were seen, though no regular 
address was ever presented, upon an intimation that the subject 
was then under consideration and would be brought forward. Having 
to charge the grand jury in the October session following, I touched 
upon the subject to them, and they then represented to me their 
wishes that some mode of relief could be adopted, which I promised 
should be made known to Government at home, which was best 
able to judge of the propriety and extent of any alteration in the 
established course of law better accommodated to our local con- 
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It is not easy to draw a precise line which will sustain a great 
national principle, and yet bend to local convenience. ‘Those who 
are fit to serve on petty juries are not very numerous in this place ; 
and the turn comes round very frequently to the same person, 
This, with the climate and national habits, renders the duty more 
oppressive than it can be felt at home. 

Suggestion of Remedy. 

If any relaxation can be admitted, consistently with the higher 
interest of the state, I know not where the line can be better drawn 
than this ; (for it must in fairness and in policy, be the same for the 
Native as for the European British subject ;) to give to two 
magistrates the power of trying all simple larcenies under capital 
felonies, and not attended with any circumstances of aggravation ; 
directing them in cases of capital or aggravated larcenies, to com- 
mit to the sessions for trial, and limiting their power of punishment 
to six months imprisonment in the goal or house of correction, to be 
punished and employed there, in or out of doors, in the manner I 
have before suggested under the controul of the Government. 

The like powers might be given to the police magistrates with 
respect to simple assaults. 

In both cases an option might be given to the prosecutor to pro- 
ceed by indictment before the Supreme Court, and to the prosecutor 
or defendant before trial, to remove the complaint by certiorari, 
from the jurisdicton of the magistrates to the same court, upon de- 
positing thirty sicca rupees (which is the lowest expense of prefer- 
ing a common indictment for larceny before the grand jury, not 
including the expense of witnesses) to be paid over to the prosecutor 
when the bill is preferred, and if it were thought necessary (of 
which I am not aware,) liberty of appeal might be given, even after 
trial, before the magistrates, to a judge in chambers, within three 
days, on payment of the expense of copying the charge, evidence, 
and judgment, from the notes of the magistrates, returned by them ; 
excluding all objections in point of form, and confining the objec- 
tions to the intrinsic merit of the case, as it appeared on the evidence 
taken below, giving to the judge power to examine the proceed- 
ings so returned in a summary manner, and to approve, mitigate, 
or abrogate the sentence as to him shall appear to be just. 

In the greater number of cases, the course of proceeding before 
the Magistrates would, perhaps, be better for the accused themselves, 
as it would save them much of the intermediate imprisonment in 
the intervals between session and session. 

I had prepared some grounds to lay before your Lordships for 
extending the limits of jurisdiction given to the Supreme Court and 
Magistracy of Calcutta in certain cases: but it is now become un- 
necessary to detail them, as the Company's Government has, | find, 
anticipated the necessity of the measure, and has procured an act 
for that purpose, 
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The object in view, at present, by this Government is properly 
of a limited kind: but the future extention into the prévinces, of 
the British System of Law, as it is administered by the Supreme 
Court, incorporated with the Hindoo and Mohammedan civil codes, 


in all their local’peculiarities, as they respect themselves, in matters of 


real title, inheritance, succession, form of contract, marriage, ‘adop- 
tion, and incidently of caste, will, no doubt, be the greatest bles- 
sing that the British Government can confer upon India. As to the 
properest times and modes of doing this, the Local Govermnent 
must necessarily have the best means of informing themselves and 
judging. ‘They will, no doubt, take care, under the new bill, not 
to oppress the Supreme Court by over-loading it with too much, 
particularly of criminal business, constituted as it is at present ; 
though I will not deny that more use may be made of it, provided tit 
may be relieved from the trial of petty offences in the manner befdre 
suggested. And if it should be thought expedient hereafter to extend 
the experiment of this jurisdiction to any distant limit from Caleutta, 
it may be done gradually, so as to enable the judges, as we humbly 
hope, to make such observations to this Government as their expe- 
rience may suggest to them. I have no hesitation in recommending 
the experiment, if it be done gradually, and accompanied, beyond)a 
reasonable extent, with provisions for a more convenient division of 
labour in the judicial field, and for an addition of labourers, when 
the burthen of the day shall be found too great for those already, em- 
ployed. , 
Foreign Settlements. 


There is another subject, which, though of a politic ‘al natare, is 
closely connected with the judicial state of the British inhabitants of 
India, and of the general population of Calcutta ; I mean those fo- 
reign colonies of the Dutch, Danes, and French, which are estab- 
lished upon the Hooghly branch of the Ganges, within short dis- 
tances from Calcutta. These are aptly situated to become receptacles 
of felony and fraud from the neighbouring capital and territories ; 
and in proportion as the British capital in India has been extending 
in population, commerce, and wealth, and those foreign establish- 
ments have decreased in opulence and in consequence to the several 
parent countries, the nuisance has been gradually increasing. ‘The 
parent states do not think it worth their cost to maintain indepen- 
dent and respectable judicial establishments in their deteriorated 
settlements, and therefore a principal source of emolument looked 
to by those who bear rule in them is rather, it should seem, to con- 
nive at the protection purchased by persons who, having committed 
offences, or withdrawing from the reach of their créditors im’ Cal- 
cutta, take refuge in these places, than to afford the facilities of jus- 
tice to those who have been wronged. The judges have frequent 
petitioners before them at chambers, upon the subject, to whom’ they 
can of course give no redress. I have been oven informed lately of 
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threats held out by.a debtor that he would take refuge in one, of 
those settlements, if further advances were not made to him; and 
this, I am told, is not unfrequent, 

During the late war, and while the Government has had the mi- 
litary possession of those foreign colonies, the evil has been lessened, 
in respect to criminals, by this Government charging itself with the 
eriminal administration of justice within their limits ; but the civil 
courts were, and still are, left in the independent operation of their 
several national laws, though under the direction (merely nominal) 
of a British subject, and when the factories are restored even this 
faint check will be removed. ‘The cession by the Dutch of Birna- 
gore removes the evil from that spot, but leaves it in full foree in 
the other places... What would become cf judicial process in Lon- 
don, if France, Denmark, and Holland, held Hounslow, Brentford, 
and Barnet, in sovereignty, though Highgate was given up to the 
Crown of England ? 

I know not by what title the several parent countries of these 
foreign factories can affect to hold them in sovereignty. I should 
rather apprehend that the sovereignty was vested in the British 
Government, which, by conquest and by treaties, has succééded’ to 
the former Mussulman dominion. But if they still affect’ an ex- 
clusive possession, which the British Government may not think it 
worth while to contest, they would, probably, have no difficulty in 
making arrangements with it for the mutual surrender of their cri- 
minals ; but what redress can be obtained against fraudulent debtors 
escaping from one jurisdiction into another, unless there are inde- 
yendent courts in each, well appointed and provided for, and filled 

y persons who have no interest in screening those defaulters from 
their injured creditors ?, These factories are, in truth, no longer of 
any real use to France, Denmark, or Holland. ‘There is no one 
subject of theirs, having common honesty and discernment, who 
would not prefer carrying on his trade in Calcutta (as many of them 
do) under the protection of the British Government : nothing poli- 
tical remains of any of these settlements but the nuisance of them, 
if considered as independent jurisdictions, to the inhabitants of the 
British territories. They arrest the course of justice, and afford a 
shelter to knavery. 

If the several foreign powers do not agree to maintain an efficient 
and well-appointed judicial establishment, each in its own settlement, 
it. should be proposed to them to withdraw their judicial establish- 
ments, altogether, and recognize the British courts; stipulating, if 
they, please, that those courts should, in matters between their own 
European subjects only, judge according to their own laws ; or, 
unless ithe contrary should be stipulated for between the parties in 
writing, should judge according to the law of the defendant's country, 
of which eyidence may be given as in other similar cases, 
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be To Poesy. 


i ‘ The harp, whose angel tones beguiled 
1 My soul to transport when a child ! 
The harp that, with unfailing truth, 
Has been the solace of my youth ! 
And lent its seraph, voice to bless 
Those days of dream, of loneliness, 
When, in the silence of the wood, 


, When ‘neath the mountain’s hermit tree, 
Or the cragg’d heath’s wide solitude, 
, That harp was all the world to me !’—Howitt. 


Spirit of elder time! immortal song ! 
The high and the inspired have told thy worth ; 
Thou shedd’st around us, like the night’s bright throng 
A ray of softness, gracefulness, and mirth : 
Thou art, and hast been from thine earliest birth, 
A charm with man’s affections intertwined,— 
A beauty and a glory upon earth,— 
A power and a creation of the mind, 
Which is itself divine, mysterious, undefined ! 


” With the young minstrel, in his vision’d moods, 
Thou art a ‘ visible presence ;’ thy decree 
* Throngs with majestic forms his solitudes ; 


His feelings, thoughts, receive their life from thee. 
Spirit of Song! the melancholy sea 





Gives up its ancient secrets to thy hand ; 

Thou speak’st the language of eternity ; 

: Histories of long-lost years at thy command 

Sound on the thousand tongues and echoes of the land. 


Thou sing’st the sweetness of the morn’s first hour, 





» : When to the founts her loveliest tints are given ; 

/ ne Thou sing’st of love—in court, in hall, or bower; 
he Of those who with hard fate have nobly striven ; 
' Thou sing’st of war—of helms and corslets riven 
Of the dread grandeur of the battle-field, 


Where flees the foe, by horse and horseman driven— 
Flash the sharp brands the victors madly wield, 
Red in the blood of all that strive or basely yield. 


. Spirit of Verse! in deepest reverence 
I bow before thine ever-glorious shrine ! 
Thee I have loved with passion most intense ; 
And though I feel thy meeds can ne’er be mine, 
| Yet may I pour one low and gentle line— 
A breath of song :—I know it to be vain, 
This cherished wish, a living wreath to twine ; 
’T is not for me such honour to attain :— 
Some few may list, perhaps, and not condemn my strain, 
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CuassicAL Excursion From Rome 1o ArpINo, THE BirtH- 
PLACE OF CICERO. 


No. ILI. 


Tue banditti in the fastnesses above Sora, deterred us from 
visiting this interesting sheet of water, now called il lago di Celano. 
We felt no small regret at this disappointment ; for Alba, which 
retains its ancient name, and where Domitian instituted literary 
combats, presents considerable remains of its polygonal Cyclopian 
walls ; besides ruins of a theatre, amphitheatre, and temple, now 
converted into a church. Alba, too, is of note, as having been the 
fortress where the Roman senate confined their illustrious prisoners ; 
among others, Syphax, Perseus king of Macedon, and his son, 
Alexander, A ruined Doric temple is also seen on the site of 
Angitia.* 

But the Fibrenus rolling its crystal flood in the vale below, pre- 
sently banished all thoughts on the Fucine lake, and the extravagant 
projects of Claudius. Many streams celebrated in story and song 
disappoint the traveller : 

‘ Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry :’ 


but in the course of long travels, I never met with so abundant and 
lucid a current as the Fibrenus, the length of the stream considered, 
which does not exceed four miles and a half. It flows with great 
rapidity, and about thirty or thirty-five feet in width near the 
Ciceronian isles ; is generally fifteen, and even twenty in depth. 
‘ Largus et exundans, like the genius of him who had so often 
trodden its banks. 


‘ Equidem qui nunc primtim hue yenerim, satiari non queo ; 
magnificasque villas, et pavimenta marmorea, et laqueata tecta con- 
temno. Ductus vero aquarum quos isti Nilos et Euripos vocant, 
quis non, cum hee videat, irriserit 7} The water, even in the in- 
tensest heats, retains an icy coldness, which it communicates to the 
Garigliano ; a property noticed by Quintus, in the dialogue ‘ De 
Legibus. Lirim multo gelidiorem facit ; nec enim ullum hoc fri- 
gidius flumen attigi, cum ad multa accesserim, ut vix pede tentare 
id possim.’ Though the thermometer was above 80° in the shade, 
the hand plunged for more than a few seconds into the Fibrenus, 
‘~aused a complete numbness ; and the breeze, wafted by its rapid 
current, inhaled with force, occasioned that sensation which we call 
in England setting the teeth on edge. ‘This classic stream, the 
noise of whose waters is heard in the senates and tribunals of the 








* Tacit. Ann. xii. Sueton. in Claud. Sanseverino Not. ad Tacit. 
and Liv. xxx. 12. xlv. 36. 
+ De Legg. ii. sub init. 
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civilized world, now goes by the name of il fiume della Posta. It 
forms two islands, which will presently be noticed more circum- 
stantially. On the Isola di Carnella, or upper islet, there is a pic- 
turesque overshot mill belonging io the king, and close by is a very 
ancient tower, nearly overgrown with ivy, and known in the country 
by the name of la Torre di Cicerone. It stands insulated, neither 
could I discover traces of any contiguous building. Continuing 
our walk by the margin of the Fibrenus, among vines and pollard 
poplars, for about another mile, we arrived at the abandoned convent 
of San Domenico, built on the site, and with the fragments, of the 
Arpine villa of Cicero. It occupies three sides of a square, one of 
which is the church, which has also a large subterraneous chapel, 
supported by shafts of one stone. Indicia of the corrupt Roman 
style, called in England Saxon, are observable throughout the 
building, which was erected a. p. 1030. Fragments of marble 
pavements, and opus reticulatum, columns, bases, capitals, friezes, 
detruncated consular statues, and busts, lie scattered in the court- 
yard, or are immured in the walls of the monastery. ‘The most 
interesting I found in the wall of the chapel facing the court ; and 
they shew that the Doric order chiefly prevailed in the Arpine villa. 
Two of the fragments are probably of a composite frieze ; and one 
seems to picture the Marian eagle. Nothing but the memory of 
Tullius could have made me stand more than an hour to sketch 
these fragments in a scorching sun reverberated from the gleaming 
walls ; and I hailed the moment of entering the Amalthea, and ex- 
claiming, with the brother of the orator, ‘ Sed in insulam ventum 
est ;’ I can truly add, ‘ Hac vero nihil ameenius!’ And here we 
felt the force of what Tullius says, speaking of the relief afforded 
by the recollection of past pleasures to actual pain: ‘ Ut si quis 
zestuans, cum vim caloris non facile patiatur, recordari velit, se ali- 
quando in Arpinati nostro, gelidis fluminibus circumfusuim fuisse.’ * 
With us it was the reverse, the present pleasure banishing the past 
and painful effects of the solar heat. 

There appears, however, to be some doubt which of the two 
islands formed by the Fibrenus is the real Amalthea; for it is 
certain that there is an ambiguity in the words of Quintus Cicero, 
in the above-mentioned dialogue, who says: ‘ Ut enim hoe quasi 
rostro finditur Fibrenus, et divisus «qualiter in duas partes latera 
hec alluit, rapid®que dilapsus, cit} in unum confluit, et tantum 
complectitur quod satis sit modice palestre, loci; quo effecto, 
tanquam id habuerit operis, ac muneris, ut hance nobis efficeret 
sedem ad disputandum, statim precipitat in Lirim, et qaasi in 
familiam patriciam venerit, amittit nomen obscurius.” The words 
‘ cit} in unum confluit,’ certainly appear, at first sight, more appli- 
cable to the Isela di Carnella, or upper isle. On the other hand, 
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‘ statim precipitat in Lirim’ is better understood in reference to 
the lower island, describing exactly the two beautiful cataracts dis- 
charged by either branch of the Fibrenus at their junction with the 
Liris.* It appears to me that Cicero would not have used the word 
* statim,’ had he alluded to the Isola di Carnella. We surely can 
refer the words ‘ in unum confluit’ to the Liris, without offering a 
violent strain to the sense. ‘The lower isle will then be rather the 
Amalthea of Cicero, which is not above fifty yards from the Domi- 
nican convent. It was so called from a villa which Atticus possessed 
in Epirus. ‘ Velim ad me scribas,’ says the orator to his invaluable 
friend, ‘ cujusmodi sit AuaASeoy tuum, quo ornatu, qua romofecig 
et que poémata, quasque historias de AuazdaSag habes, ad me 
mittas. Lubet mihi facere in Arpinati....... Amalthea mea te 
expectat, et indiget tui... . De Amalthed, quod admones, faciam.t 
The Arpine villa was repaired and embellished by the orator’s father, 
as we are informed in the ‘ De Legibus ; subsequently it fell into 
the hands of Silius Italicus, as we may collect from an epigram of 
Martial : 
‘ Silius hee magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, 
Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet. 
Heredem, dominumque sui tumulique, larisque, 
Non alium mallet nee Maro nee Cicero. 
Jam prope desertos cineres, et sancta Maronis 
Nomina qui coleret, pauper et unus erat. 
Silius Arpino tandem succurrit agello ; 
Silius et vatem, non minor ipse, colit.’ 

We can trace nothing further respecting it till the tenth century, 
when it became the property of the Counts of Sora, one of whom, 
animated with a religious zeal, made it over to Saint Dominic, who 
with his followers there paved an easier high road to virtue than its 
former occupant, and who 

‘ To be sure of Paradise, 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan, thought to pass disguis’d.’ 


Not but that many of them were far nearer the goal than that 
multitude of mean spirits who too often infest the European courts, 
and who, without any merit of their own, prohibit all access to the 
temple, except to such as may obtain their spevial license to enter. 

The Arpine retreat is frequeutly mentioned in the great orator’s 
correspondence, with Atticus especially. He styles it his inherit- 
ance, and the abode of his ancestors: ‘ Meus paternus, avitusque 





* Wilson, in his classical landscape of ‘ Cicero at his villa,’ has not 
ill represented one of the cataracts of the Fibrenus. Whether he was 
ever at Arpino I know not. 

+ Ad Att. i. ep. 6. ii. epp. 1.7. There would not have been room for 
the improvements here alluded to in the upper isle. 
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fundus Arpinas.’ Here he retired, during the summer heats, to 
enjoy the cool air wafted by the Fibrenus. ‘ Ego ex caloribus, 
(non enim meminimus majores), in Arpinate, summa cum amoeni- 
tate fluminis me refeci.* Here, too, he betook himself, to avoid 
the intrusion of irksome and petulant visitors, or, as we should say 
in homely dialect, bores and dandies : ‘ Qud me vertam? statim 
meherculé Arpinum irem..... Quds ego homines effugi, chim in 
hos incidi! Ego verd 
‘In montes patrios, et in incunabula nostra 
Pergam 

‘ Denique si solus, non potuero cum rusticis- potitis, quam cum his 
perurbanis ?’ About to join Pompeius in Greece, it was to Arpi- 
num that he advised his wife Terentia to retire, if she should find 
living too expensive at Rome: ‘ fundo Arpinati ben? poteris uti, si 
annona carior fuerit.f Here he found a secure retreat, when it 
would have been fatal to him, perhaps, to have remained in the 
capital : ‘ Romamne venio, an hic maneo, an Arpinum, asQadeay 
habet hic locus, fugio ?) Here, too, during a continuance of violent 
rains, frequent in the Appenines, he composed his philosophical 
treatise, dedicated to Varro: ‘ Nos ciim flumina, et solitudines 
sequeremur, qud facilitis sustentare nos possemus, pedem é villa 
adhiic egressi non sumus; ita magnos et assiduos imbres habeba- 
mus Ijlam Academicam cvyrz%iv totam Varroni traduximus.’ t 
His activity at the bar and in the senate, did not hinder him from 
superintending his farms, and settling his rents at Arpinum: ‘ Mihi 
Arpinum eundum est ; nam opus est constitui 4 nobis illa prediola, 
et constituere mercedulas prediorum.’ Here, too, he loved to 
regale Atticus with plain country fare: ‘ Te in Arpinati videbimus, 
et hospitio agresti accipiemus.’ In the heat of the contest between 
Cesar and Pompeius, when property, and even existence, were at 
stake, the favourite Arpine retreat was often uppermost in his 
thoughts : ‘ Ego Arpini esse volo pridie Kal, deinde circum villulas 
nostras errare, quas visurum me posted desperavi...... si Caesar 
Appia veniret, ego Arpinum cogitabam...... nos autem in For- 
miano morabamur, quo citiiis audiremus ; deinde Arpinum voleba- 
mus ......Arpinumne mihi eundum sit, an quo alio ?’ § 

Notwithstanding his attachment to the beauty and retirement of 
the spot, he was not sorry, occasionally, to exchange it for TTuscu- 
lanum: Narro tibi hec loca venusta sunt, abdita certe, et si quid 
scribere velis, ab arbitris libera. Sed nescio quomodo oimos Pidos. 
Itaque me referunt pedes in Tusculanum. Et tamen hee pwaoy- 
eagia ripule videtur habitura celerem satietatem. Equidem etiam 





* Orat. Agrar. ii. 7. Ad Quint. Frat. iii. ep. 1. 

+ Ad Att. ii. epp. 14, 15. Famil. xiv. ep. 7. 

t Ad Att. xvi. ep. 8. Ibid. xiii. epp. 16, 20. 

§ Ad Att. xiii. ep. 9. ii. ep. 16. viil. epp. 9, 16. ix. epp. 1, 17. 
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pluvie metuo. Rane enim pyrogevovew'*. When Antonius was 
spreading terror and desolation throughout the republic, his friend 
Atticus thought that he could be no where safer than at Arpinum ; 
couching his advice to retire thither in enigmatical language, bor- 
rowed from Homer : ‘ Ciim yenissem diluculd ad pontem Tirenum, 
qui est Minturnis, in quo flexus est ad iter Arpinas, obviam mihi fit 
tabellarius, qui me offendit JoAryov wAo0v Seuavovra. Ego inquam, 
cedo, si quid ad Attico ...... ecce tibi altera, qua hortaris aag’ 
nvewoevta Miavra vnoov ems Yugins, Appiam ex’ apisee’ exovra.t 
It was in the Amalthea that he intended to erect a temple to his 
beloved Tullia ; but changing repeatedly his intention, some have 
thought that he built it on the via Appia, near the Alban hills ; 
while Bayle and Middleton seem to think, that he abandoned the 
project altogether. ‘ Kgo quantum his temporibus tam eruditis 
fieri poterit, prasertim illam consecrabo omni genere monumento- 
rum, ab omnium ingeniis scriptorum, et Grecorum et Latinorum ... 
Fanum fieri volo, nec hoc mihi suadela eruere potest . . . Sepulchri 
similitudinem effugere, non tam propter poenam legis studeo, quam 
ut maximé assequar agrotewo. .... Insula Arpinas habere potest 
germanam amodewow ; sed vereor ne minorem tiny habere vi- 
deatur. Exromos est.t In fine, he was so attached to the 
Arpine villa, that he styled the Amalthea, and the upper island, the 
Blessed Isles: ‘ Ne vivam, mi Attice, si mihi non modd Tuscula- 
num, ubi ceteroqui sum libenter, sed MAKAPOQNHZOL tanti 
sunt, ut sine te sim totos dies!’ § 


And no wonder, for nothing can be imagined finer than the sur- 
rounding landscape. ‘The deep azure of the sky, unvaried by a 
single cloud ; Sora on a rock, at the foot of the precipitous Apen- 
nines ; both banks of the Garigliano covered with vineyards ; the 
‘ fragor aquarum,’ alluded to by Atticus in the ‘ De Legibus ;’ the 
coolness, rapidity, and ultramarine hue of the Fibrenus ; the noise 
of its two cataracts; the rich turquoise colour of the Liris ; the 
minor Apennines round Arpino, crowned with umbrageous oaks to 
their very summits, presented scenery hardly elsewhere to be equal- 
ed, certainly not to be surpassed, even in Italy. 

I was engaged with the ‘ De Legibus ;’ (quid enim egi potits, 
aut in quo melitis hune consumpsi diem?) The scene of it, as 
every classical Tyro knows, is laid in the Amalthea. It is a dia- 
logue, which can only be considered a magnificent sketch. Often 
was it abandoned for the consideration of the many interesting 
occurrences of which the Amalthea must have been the scene. 
Sometimes I pictured the great orator at the head of the island, 








Ad Att. xv. ep. 16. 
Ad Att. xvi. ep. 13. 
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writing to, his brother in Britain: ‘OQ jucundas, mihi tuas de, Bri- 
tannid literas! ‘Te verd dwofeow scribendi egregiam habere video. 
Quos tu situs, quas naturas rerum et lecorum, ques mores, quas 
gentes, quas pugnas, quem vero ipsum imperatorem habes ?’ * 
Now sketching the outlines of the ‘ Pro Scauro, and ‘Pro 
Plancio.; + and now turning to Brutus, with that, majesty; of 
expression which sat so naturally on himself, but which weuld be 
ridiculous in others, ‘ Mi Brute, quid ocellos Italia villulas. meas 
dixerim ?’, One while returning from Rome, accompanied, perhaps, 
by Hortensius, whom a few hours before he had struck dumb with 
his ‘ Actio prima in Verrem.’ Terentia, the amiable Tullia, with 
little Pilia and Attica, hastening from the Amalthea to greet his 
arrival ; and now soothing the anxieties of his Atticus with— 

‘ O Tite, si quid ego adjurg, curamve levasso, 

Que nunc te coquit, et versat, sub pectore fixa, 

Ecquid erit pretii? 
Tiro, or Laurea Tullius, introducing ‘ tabellarii’ from the tribunals, 
among them one from Catullus, presenting — 

‘ Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 

Quot sunt, quétque fuere, Marce Tulli, 

Et quot post aliis erunt in annis ; 

Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 

Agit, pessimus omnium poeta, 

Tantd pessimus omnium poeta, 

Quantd tu optimus omnium patronus.’ 


And here as I sat me under the poplars which shade the Fibrenus, , 


on the very spot where Tullius had often meditated his sublimest, 
harangues,t I could not help drawing conclusions in favour of 
exalted eloquence above every other effort of the human mind. 
The philosopher, indeed, may attain immortality by ruminating in 
his closet; the poet, by consulting at leisure his force, and by 
taking advantage of happy moments, may surprise us by extra- 
ordinary flights of imagination, and his insight into the human 
heart ; so, in an inferior degree, may the painter and sculptor, with 
the additional merit of mechanical dexterity. But the great orator, 
like Tullius, must not only be endued with a deep knowledge of 
human nature, and the secret springs of the heart, but unite all 
those fine and strong feelings on which the ‘ afllatus |poeticus’ 


depends, to the valour of the warrior. And we need only refer to | 


the annals of nations, to see how very few have been able to come 





* Ad Quint. Frat. ii. ep. 15. 

+ These orations were composed at Arpinum, as we find from a letter 
ad Quint. Frat. iii. ep. 1. Fragments of the ‘ Pro Scauro’ have been 
lately discovered by A. Maio, at Milan. 

t ‘In insula que in Fibreno sermoni demus operam sedentes ; nam '¢o 
loco libentissime soleo uti, sive quid mecum ipse cogito, sive aut scribo, 
aut lego.—De Legg. ii, 2. 
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binié these qualifications. It is incontestible, that many individuals 
in modern times have taken incredible pains with their minds ; but 
we search in vain, in the productions of those reputed the most 
successful, the supported argumentative powers of Demosthenes, or 
the grandeur, variety, and rotundity of the Ciceronian periods. To 
what are we to attribute the failure? ‘To our love of daintier food, 
and more luxurious habits, than the great men of antiquity? To 
our physical and mental inferiority ? Or to the crippling that the 
mind suffers, from its more multiplied ramifications? It is not 
easy to determine. I ended the above reflections with the convic- 
tion, that a great and honest lawyer is of inestimable value, and 
forms the brightest ornament of every civilized state. 


Leaving the Amalthea, so pregnant with interesting recollections, 
we crossed the ferry of the Garigliano, opposite the Dominican 
convent, and after passing through vines ripening fast, and bending 
with purple clusters, presently reached the ruins of a bridge, called 
in the country, time immemorial, il ponte di Cicerone. The people 
believe that it was built by the orator, I suspect rather by his father ; 
for we read in the second book, ‘ De Legibus,’ ‘ Vides villam 
latitis edificatam patris nostri studio, qui ciim esset infirma valetu- 
dine, hic feré etatem egit in litteris ; sed hoc ipso in loco clm avus 


‘viveret, et antiquo more parva esset villa, ut illa Curiana in Sabinis, 


me scito esse natum.’ The bridge is evidently a Roman work, 
almost concealed by brambles and aquatic herbs, and of remote 
antiquity ; it is peculiar in being thrown obliquely over the river, 
forming on either bank a very acute and obtuse angle. It consisted 
of three arches, one of which alone remains. 


The fourth, fifth, and sixth books ‘ De Legibus,’ are wanting ; 
but Macrobius has preserved a fragment of the fifth, which intro- 
duces Atticus thus speaking : ‘ Visne, quoniam sol paullim & me- 
ridie jam deflexus videtur, neque nondum satis ab his arboribus 
opacatur, descendamus ad Lirim, eaque que restant, in illis alnorum 
umbraculis prosequamur ?’ * 

The Liris, shaded still by poplars, and wide spreading oaks, is 
now called Il Garigliano; it rises near the Fucine lake, from a 
mountain called the rock of Cappadocia. Passing by Sora, it re- 
ceives the Fibrenus ; lower down, the Taleno ; and near the ancient 
Fregella, the Melphes. Pursuing its course through a well culti- 
vated country, it waters the territory of Sessa, (Setia, renowned for 
its grape), washes the ruins of Minturne, celebrated for the cata- 
strophe of Marius, and of which a considerable aqueduct still crosses 
the road that leads from Gaéta to Capua. After desolating the 
neighbouring country with marsh miasma during the autumnal 
heats, it disembogues in silence into the Tyrrhene sea. According 
to Strabo, it was more anciently called Clanius. ‘The water is of a 





* Macrob. Saturnal. vi. 
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bright turquoise colour, owing to its sulphureous quality, alluded to 
by Plinius, and Silius Italicus. The epithet ‘ taciturnus,’ applied to 
this stream by Horace,* can only be understood of the latter part 
of its course. No rivers in Italy are so noisy as the Liris about 
Arpino. For the space of a mile and a half, after receiving the 
Fibrenus, it forms no less than six pheasing falls, which vary in 
height from about three to twenty feet. Close to the village of 
Isola, the stream divides ; to the left, it forms a perpendicular fall 
of eighty feet ; while, to the right, the main body of the river is 
precipitated x sae na very broken inclined plane, of no less than five 
hundred feet ; presenting a magnificent union of cataract and cas- 
cade, in my opinion more striking than the Rheinfall at Schaff- 
hausen. The fall of the Velino, at Terni, can alone be compared 
with it; and no doubt it would be as often visited, were it not in 
the heart of the Appennines. 

Following the course of Atticus, by the poplars which shade the 
Garigliano, we took the lesser falls in succession, one of which 
glides without foam, in the manner that Ruysdael paints his cas- 
cades ; a second forms a complete horse-shoe fall; and another 
shoots, in a very oblique direction, across the river. We reached 
the verge of the great cataract : ‘ Ces eaux qui tombent, se relé- 
vent, jaillissent, se detournent, s’amonctlent, s’échappent, se préci- 
pitent, s'abyment,’ as some French traveller happily pourtrays a 
cataract. No fall in Switzerland, or Italy, is so easily approachable 
as this; and nothing hinders you from commanding it in its whole 
extent. We saw it by the full blaze of the mid-day sun ; and the 
splendour of the foam affected our eyes with sensible pain. The 
depth of the Liris above the falls, varies from about twenty to 
twenty-five feet. The sky had been hitherto serene, and the sun 
very powerful; but some light clouds hovering above Sora dis- 
charged, about noon, a few heat-drops, while thunder muttered 
from the Appennines 

‘ Partibus intonuit cceli pater ipse sinistris, 

Cesaris et clarum firmavit Jupiter omen ; + 
or to speak in plain prose, the thunder rather reminded us of Dices- 
aris and his banditti, than the evils of wet clothes ; and after visit- 
ing a second time the great falls of the Liris, we bade a final fare- 
well to the Amalthea, and ‘ conspicue felicitatis Arpinum ;° not 
without being convinced, that very few things in Italy can impress 
the traveller with such pleasing recollections as the remembrance of 
Tullius at the place of his birth. 


About a mile from the Arpine villa there is a paper manufactory, 
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Rura quee Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis.’ 
In describing the country about Cicero’s villa, we should read : 
Rura que Liris sonora 
Mordet aqua violent us amnis.’ 
+ Cicero. Fragment. Marii. 
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where we found, to our Surprise, a native of Berkshire, who acted 
as the superintendant. He presented us with a roll of his ‘ Arpine 
chart,’ not inscribed, indeed, with the ‘ Pro Archid,’ or the ‘ Pro 
Regibus Alexandrino, et Deiotaro,’ but blank as Arpino itself would 
prove, without the remembrance of its genius. The picture that 
he gave of the state of the country was deplorable ; for scarcely a 
day had elapsed, the preceding year, without a robbery, which was 
generally accompanied by assassination, ‘The attacks were most 
frequent between Isola and Sora. ‘This is explained by considering 
the situation of Arpino and its environs, which, being on the con- 
fines of the two states, makes its neighbourhood a convenient asylum 
for ruffians, who, as they may be pursued in one or other territory, 
abscond in the skirts of either. 

These circumstances suggested a ‘ Divinatio’ on the most advis- 
able way of returning to Rome, and escaping the tusks of that 
Verres of the Appennines, Dicesaris. Sometimes we thought of 
passing by the Reatine Temple.* Further delay was dangerous ; 
and it was high time to withdraw, ‘ De Finibus Arpinatium ;’ the 
‘ Topica’ of which were so doubtful and uncleared ; for since 
Dicesaris, like his great prototype, sat the ‘ De Legibus’ at de- 
fiance, and consequently the ‘ De Officiis,” an attack in the woods 
was by no means a ‘ Paradoxon.’ ‘The fatigue and heat, too, made 
it necessary to take measures ‘ De egritudine lenienda ;’ which, if 
postponed, might have terminated in the ‘ De morte contemnenda.’ 

The sum total of these considerations accelerated our departure ; 
and we resolved on striking across the country by a by-road through 
the woods to Frusinone, a town distant from Arpino about twenty 
miles. 

This, also, is a most ancient city of the Volsci, ‘ Ferocior ad 
rebellandum quam ad bellandum gens, as they are described by 
Livius. ‘The obstinacy with which they resisted Rome, and their 
activity in fomenting the revolt of the Hernici, cost them dear, as 
we learn from the same author: ‘ Frusinates tertid parte agri dam- 
nati, quod Hernicos ab iis solicitatos compertum ; capitaque con- 
jurationis virgis cesi, securi percussi.’ It was long before they 
obtained the good will of the capital ; for they first submitted to a 
prefecture, while the more favoured cities enjoyed the privileges of 
a municipium. We passed two or three monumental crosses, where 
travellers had forfeited their lives to banditti; and we saw to the 
left, on a lofty steep, Bauco, supposed to be on the site of the 
Bovillan or Literian villa of Quintus Cicero.* ‘ Saranno ammaz- 











* ‘Reatini me ad sua Tempe invitarunt,’ says the orator, invited by 
the inhabitants to plead their cause against the ‘ Interamnates.’ 

* His brother tells us, that some of his improvements in the Literian 
villa offended the Arpinates- ‘ Arpinatium incredibilis est fremitus de 
Laterio.’? Ad Att. iv. ep. 7. 
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zati’ were the words with which some passengers greeted us, as we 
mounted the hill on which Frusinone stands : 





‘ ——— Duris qua rupibus heret 
Bellator Frusino.’ Sin. Ivan. 
The town commands an extensive plain, surrounded on all sides by 
bold promontories of Appennines. 
The same listlessness, the same filth, the same indifference in 
realising the few joys that life affords, is as conspicuous at Frusi- } 
3 none, as at Veroli and Alatri. South of the town there is a terrace 
laid out in walks, and adorned with a few ancient statues, of indit- 
ferent workmanship. There are also inscriptions, commemorating 
the votive offerings of some legionary officers. None are worth 
recording. But in a private house the following, containing poetry 
not destitute of pathos, may deserve attention : 
D. M.S. } 
N. CLODIO, N. F. AN. SABINIANO. 
a FILIO. PIISSIMO. N, CLODIUS. SABINUS. 
ET, FLAVIA, HESPERIS, PARENTES. 


—~ a SORESEEETI, * 


‘] Omine susceptus primo, votisque parentum, 
, a Cum jam bis senos explesset floric as annos, 
R Quinque etiam menses, numero superante dierum, 
Viveret innocuus, blanda pietate colendus, 
Occidit—heu nimitim celeres in funere Parce 
Vitali trepidos nato privare parentes 
: Audetis, moestosque gravi circumdare luctu! 

The landscape which this terrace commands is equal, perhaps, to 
that in the environs of Arpino. No wonder that the great satirist, 
when he exhorts his countrymen to quit the stench and corruption 
of the Suburra, exclaims : 

* Si potes avelli Circensibus, optima Sore, 

Aut Fabraterize domus, aut Frusinone paratur, 

Quanti nune tenebras unum conducis in annum.’ 
ty 7 Cicero had a farm in the environs, as we discover from two pas- 
sages in the ‘ Letters to Atticus :’ ‘ Accepi ab Isidoro literas, et 
postea datas binas; ex proximis cognovi predia non venisse ; 
videbis igitur ut sustentetur partim de Frusinati...... De fundo 
Frusinati redimendo jampridem intellexisti voluntatem meam.’ + 
We may conclude that the ancient city was populous ; for an old 
chronicle, which records the donation of lands to the monastery of 
Casamari, describes them as being ‘ penes amphitheatrum-Frusi- 
Pe nonis. { Frusinone has given two pontiffs to the chair of St. 
Peter ; it is also the birth-place of my friend Ludovico Angeloni:; 
whose ‘ Life of Guido d’Arezzo,’ the inventor of musical notes, 
declares him an accomplished scholar, his ‘ Ragionamenti d'Italia,’ 
a patriot, luminous, and firm. 











+ Ad Att. xi. epp. 4. 13. 
. { De Matteis Storia di Frusinone. 
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The dark seowls of several individuals, wrapped in their brown 
capotes, who had the appearance of being scouts in the service of 
Dicesaris, made us prefer the pestilential Circus and Suburra, even 
the ‘ Cloaca maxima.’ -itself, to the purer air of Frusinone, in spite 
of Juyenal ; aud taking advantage of a fine moonlight, we followed 
the course of Hannibal, in a coach and four, to the capital, distant 
fifty-six miles. Titus Livius tells us that the Carthaginian general 
treated this tract of country with severity, because the inhabitants 
had cut away the bridges : ‘ Hannibal infestitis perpopulato agro 
Fregellano, propter incisos pontes, per Frusinatem, Ferentinatem, 
et Anagninum agrum, in Labicanum venit.’* At break of day we 
were under Anagni, the ancient Anagnia, built on an eminence. 
Here there are some remains of a theatre. The inhabitants of this 
town came down from their steeps to salute Marcus Antonius, as 
we learn from the second ‘ Philippic,’ and were severely handled, in 
consequence, by the orator: ‘ Stult® Aquinates ; sed tamen in vid 
habitabant. Quid Anagnini? qui ctum essent devii, descenderant, 
ut istum, tanquam si esset consul, salutarent. Incredibile dictu ; 
tamen inter omnes constabat neminem esse resalutatum ; prasertim 
cium duos Anagninos haberet secum, Mustelam et Laconem, quorum 
alter gladiorum est princeps, alter poculorum.’ Anagni was also 
the scene of a singular occurrence in the middle ages, a. p. 1297. 
Boniface VIII., being at war with the Colonnas, excommunicated 
that family, together with Philip-le-bel, their ally, who convoked a 
council at Paris, at which one Noguaret proposed to seize the 
person of the pontiff. He was charged with the execution of the 
project, and soon appeared under the walls of Anagni with an armed 
force., .Noguaret, aided by the Colonnas, surprised the town ; and 
Sciara Colonna, having taken the Pope prisoner, gave him a slap 
on the face, which so affected the pontiff, that he died a prey to 
irritation and vexation. 

We had also Segni, the ancient Segnia, on an eminence to the 
left. It is mentioned in the Captives of Plautus. Here Tarqui- 
nius Superbus erected a fortress to keep the Volscians in ¢heck ; 
here, too, according to Sickler, are the remains of an ancient temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Asturius, and some of those gigantic walls, 
called by some, Pelasgic, by others Cyclopian, but probably raised 
by the Italian Aborigenes. 

The cold of the autumnal nights in the defiles of the Appennines, 
contrasted with the heat of the day, is very trying to travellers ; 
but scarcely had the sun risen an hour, than we regretted the past 
freshness of the night ; and on reaching Valmontone to breakfast, 
the air was filled with a stirring buzz of the insect tribe, put in 
motion by the increasing heat; the varieties were numerous and 
brilliant. The coffee-house in the Piazza, filthier than many out- 
houses in England for lumber or poultry, furnished us with a beve- 





* Liv. xxvi. c. 6. 
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rage like the scouring'’s of the coffee-pot in France, which was tem- 
pered only by rancid goat's milk; the people being so stupid and 
idle, as not to take advantage of their cows feeding on as fragrant 
pasture as any in the world among the vallies of the Appennines. 

Three miles further we reached Lugnano, the ancient Longianum, 
and the scene of a sanguinary battle won by the Consul Lucretius 
over the united forces of the Aiqui and Volsci, in which, according 
to Livius, upwards of thirteen thousand of the latter were cut to 
pieces. 

We had now cleared the defiles of the Appennines, and, as we 
flattered ourselves, the clutches of Dicesaris ; and consequently en- 
joyed with fuller hearts the breezes which fanned Preneste on our 
right, 
* Quodcunque et gelido prominet Algido,’ 
on our left. The woods which surround the temple of the Algi- 
densian Diana, the substructions of which are still visible, are much 
infested with banditti. The lines of Statius, then, are not inappli- 
cable to these marauders : 

‘ Hos Preeneste sacrum, nemus hos glaciale Diane, 
Algidus aut horrens, aut Tuscula protegit umbra,’ 

As we stopped to bait the horses under Algidum, I could not 
help contrasting the actual appearance of the village, with what it 
must have exhibited formerly. ‘The priestesses and virgins moving 
in procession to venerate that modification of power developed by 
the Deity in the woods and mountains, to which were added the 
beautiful attributes of chastity, and all the paraphernalia of the 
chase, one of the healthiest and most pleasing recreations of man ; 
the gates of the temple of the Algidensian goddess flung open, and 
displaying a Grecian statue, not to be adored itself, as some canting 
and self-interested hypocrites would induce us to believe, but merely 
exposed as a visible type of the above attributes; which, by a 
greater extension, were afterwards identified with the silver orb of 
night, not to be contemplated without inspiring ideas of purity ; 
and thus gradually lost in the unknown First Cause. The chorusses 
of healthy and white-clad virgins making the woods resound with 
the hymn, 
‘ Dianam tenere dicite virgines,’ 

Or 
* Montium custos, nemorumque virgo, 
Que laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimisque leto, 
Diva triformis !’ 


The actual appearance of the village consisted in three or four 
priests yelling, rather than chaunting, service, before a Madonna 
crowned with a bit of tin, and attired as if by the vulgarest ‘ lavan- 
daja’ of Trastevere ; some ten or dozen paupers lousing themselves 
on the steps of a plastered church, a happy production of one of the 
Borrominis of the country, and exhaling an odowr compounded of 
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putrefaction of carcases, and adulterated frankincense ; the building 
itself dedicated to some ‘ Vaticani montis imago;' or, to speak 
synonimously, some saint, whose hooded efligy, or ‘ os sacrum,’ it 
was meritorious to kiss, 1 considered, and compared. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the picture, but a Calvinistic 
missionary, or sour Presbyterian, to menace the whole village with 
eternal tortures. 

* Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello, 
Nave senza nocchiero in tempesta, 
Non donna di provincie, ma bordello !’ * 

Palestrina, situated, like Tivoli, on a declivity, occupies the site 
of the ancient temple of Fortune at Preneste. It was more mag- 
nificent than all the other fanes dedicated to that goddess, not 
excepting the celebrated one at Antium. Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
came there to sacrifice in person ; and the philosopher Carneades, 
on his return from Rome to Greece, observed that he never wit- 
nesssed a Fortune more fortunate than the Prenestine. Numerous 
authors speak of the ‘ sortes Praenestine, as much consulted by 
the Lesbie and Lydie of Rome, as the Gretna Green blacksmith 
by those of England. Pyrrhus pitched his camp under the walls, 
and Hannibal reconnoitred Rome from the heights. Like Tibur, 
it was much frequented by the opulent Romans during the summer 
heats ; and we did not forget, that Horace read over his Homer at 
Preneste.t Antium, Ostia, and Preneste, offer the richest mines 
of sculpture to antiquaries out of the capital. 

But the environs of Palestrina are memorable, as having been 
the scene of that desperate battle between Sylla and the younger 
Marius, consul ; of which so interesting an account has been trans- 
mitted to us by Appian. Political disturbances in modern times, 
however dreadful, cannot be put in competition with the horrors of 
‘ Syllana illa tempora, as Cicero emphatically styles them. One of 
the most striking incidents in the history of the latter period of the 
republic, is the message which Sylla sent to the senate, complaining 
of the ill treatment which he had experienced from the government, 
when all Rome turned pale at the perusal. ‘They recollected that it 
was written by the man who lined the road from ‘Terracina to Capua 
with gibbets. We cannot contemplate Sylla with the least satis- 
faction ; for he was unrelenting at a period when he might have 
pardoned his enemies without much personal hazard. He had none 
of the civil grandeur of Julius and Angustus to compensate for his 
unilitary ferocity. If, after having laid the corrupt republic at his 
feet, he had shewn clemency, corrected existing abuses, diminished 
the military power, then retired, as he did, to private life, he would 
have left one of the most brilliant and singular names recorded in 
all history. 





* Dante. 
+ * Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Rome, Preneste relegi. 
Ep. ad Lolliwn. 
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After all, we are apt to admire these same Romans too much, 
Their influence on the destinies of nations, and on their litera- 
ture, is, and always will be very considerable; but in our esti- 
mation of several of their conspicuous characters, we do, not, take 
sufficient care to discriminate and sift their principle , of action, 
which, will generally be found to be flagrantly unjust. Any fifty 
years of the Venetian history are worth all the Roman annals, im in- 
terest ; for the mind soon becomes surfeited with the acts, of\a,.na- 
tion that adopted nothing but military aggression for its principle 
of action. It may be questioned whether Rome produced such ipte- 
resting heroes as the Venetian Admiral Carlo Zeno; Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan; Louis IX. and Henry IV. of France ; 
Alfonso the Great, and Gonsalvo of Spain ; or the Black Prince of 
England. 

We presently had the village of Colonna, on an eminence, te our 
left, the ancient Labicum. It was famous for its grapes, which 
Capitolinus tells us Caracalla turned to good account : ‘ Centwn 
Persica campana, et melones Ostienses decem, et uvam Labicanam 
pondo viginti,’ did the self-denying emperor devour, at one break- 
fast, Here Julius Cesar had a villa, where, about half a year be- 
fore, his death, he made his will, as we learn from Suetonius ; ‘ Pos- 
tulante ergo L. Pisone, testamentum ejus aperitur, recitaturque in 
Antonii domo, quod Id. Septembribus proximis, in Labicano syo 
facerat.' ‘Two miles or a little more beyond, we passed the site of 
the villa of M. Porcius Cato ; and the superincumbent hill retains 
the name of Monte Porzio. There are also the Prati Porzii,. The 
fine lines of Lucan, in which he is described. as letting his, hair 
grow at the breaking out of the civil war, shot across my mind ; 


* Tile nec horrificam sancto dimovit ab ore 
Cesariem, duroque admisit guadia vultu, 

Ut primim tolli feralia viderat arma, 

Intonsos rigidam in frohtem descendere canos 
Passus erat, moestamque genis increscere barbam.’ 

To our right was the extinct volcano, now a lake three miles’ in 
citcuit, near which stood the ancient Gabii, the discovery of which 
js due to Gavin Hamilton ; and the remains of a temple of Juno, a 
theatre, and forum, together with numerous fragments which enrich 
the Borghese cabinet, have been the fruit of his researches. 


The Campagna was now fully developed to our view ; and three 
successive ranges of aqueducts which transported the Felice, Alex- 
andrine, and Virginal- waters to the capital, stretched their dark 
arcades in broken lines along the landscape, which harmonized with 
the fallen grandeur of the Niobe of nations. The walls of the city, 
in which it is easy to observe at least three distinct dates, presented 
soon their venerable curtains ; and after passing the chureh, wherein 
the ashes of Helena, the mother of Constantine repose; we reached 
the capital by the Via Labicana, after an interesting but perilous 
circuit of one hundred and eighty miles. VY dotagint 
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Pouiticat Cramms or Inpo-Brirons. 
{Commupicated by an Indian Correspondent for the ‘ Oriental Herald.’} 


Tu impulses, principles, and feelings of men are so entirely re- 
plated by their education and subsequent habits of life, that disser- 
tations on thecharacters of particular individuals, or distinet portions 
of the Community, may be almost hazarded from a consideration 
merely of the moral causes on which have depended the effects we 
wish to delineate. 

For instance, if injudicious flattery be lavished on a child, and if 
in his infancy he be made to look down upon his equals with con- 
tempt and scorn, pride will inevitably be the ruling passion of his 
after years; if, on the contrary, the rod of tyranny break his infant 
spirits, he will for ever be incapable of great exertion; humility and 
obedience will be his characteristic features, and he will bless the 
hand that permits him the enjoyment even of a comparative degrée 
‘of liberty. ‘The character of a nation, or an isolated portion of it, 
nequires a certain bias on the same principle as well as that of the 
individual. Thus, we see the free-born Englishman jealous of the 
slightest encroachment on the liberty of his person—thus it is we 
behold the Turk reconciled to tyranny, not from the circumstance of 
any ‘natural mental imbecility, but solely because he has suffered 
himself to be too long made the sport of tyrants and the willing 
victim of oppression. Indeed the fact is indisputable, that when the 
{influence of despotism extends over a whole nation, it reduces it in 
flie political scale and retards its progress towards civilization and 


‘fmiprovement; further, when its operation is most severely felt by a 


particular class of the community (a conquered race for instance) 
the contemplation of their comparative degradation to others around 
them has such an effect on the feelings of the majority of this class, 
as makes them entertain a contemptible opinion of themselves. 
These are results that cannot in the very nature of things be ef- 
fectually prevented ; patriotism may exert her utmost energies— 
the vigour and independence of a few may furnish noble examples 
of devotion to the common cause—tlie high-minded may even stem 
the ¢urrent of oppression, and sink for want of common sympathy, 
but, so long as the majority of these unhappy victims of weak and 
odious tyranny contentedly suffer themselves to be debarred from 
the natural rights of man—the exertions of justice and philanthropy 
in, their behalf will be powerless and ineffectual. It is consolatory 
to, add, however, that the light of knowledge invariably overcomes 
these obstacles, and paves the way to the entertainment of that ge- 
neral disposition for political advancement which is the sure fore- 
runner of it, 

We have been led into this train of reflections from a consider- 
ation of the present state of the Indo-Britons, a body of men who 
have, hitherto laboured, and still labour, under a marked exclusion 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2H 
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from the privileges enjoyed by British-born subjects resident in this 
country. Bred in the religion of their fathers, educated under their 
direction, speaking the English language, apparelled in English 
dress, and living on terms of familiar intercourse with Englishmen, 
—this class has nevertheless been looked upon by the ruling powers 
as aboriginal natives of the country! Its members are not conse- 
quently held amenable to the impartiality of British justice—they are 
scrupulously shut out of all places of trust, emolument, and influence 
under the state—they are scoffed at as a race undeserving of public 
confidence—and their feelings are daily lacerated by unequivocal de- 
monstrations on the part of the local Government, of its resolution 
to continue them in the degraded position which they have hitherto 
occupied in Society. 

It may be wondered at, that these powerful inducements to dege- 
neracy have not reduced the Indo-Britons to the level of the natives. 
It is a fact, however, that although an enlightened Government has 
doomed them to be subject to Hindoo and Mohammedan law 8, and 
thus afforded them indirect encouragement to the legal commission 
of acts that to their feelings as Christians cannot but be highly re- 
volting and derogatory—although the same fountain of all local 
dignity and honor has, by its example, infected society with an un- 
deserved prejudice against this body of the community,—its members 
have still unanimously spurned at the facilities and encouragements 
to retrogression in the political scale which have been held out to 
them; and although convinced of the insurmountable nature of 
the obstacles which have prevented their rising higher, still kept in 
view the injustice of their exclusion from all political importance, 
and depending on their own resources, persevered in the occupa- 
tion of that middle station in society, above which the strong arm 
of power has not permitted them to soar—below which, their 
feelings alone, as Christians and as men, have not permitted them 
to sink. 

It would argue but little knowledge of human nature were we to 
suppose, that the accumulated load of legal and political disabilities, 
under which they have so long groaned, has not had some effect in 
reconciling the members of this class to the temporary endurance of 
their grievances. A large portion of them indeed, satisfied with 
their lot, are undesirous of, or indifferent to, political elevation ; but 
there are, at the same time, others who keeuly feel the degradation 
of their countrymen, and would gladly hail any patriotic effort to 
bring about a better state of things. The voice of remonstrance 
raised by them has hitherto been of no avail—the legislature of 
England, slumbering at its post, has disregarded the justice of their 
appeals ; but the bad success of their praiseworthy efforts has not 
humbled the vigour of their minds ; it has on the contrary acquired 
new elasticity from heartless opposition, and the general diffusion 
of the light of knowledge is now resorted to by them as the only 
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remedy for a system of unjustifiable exclusion from the reasonable 
rights of Christians—a system that has been planned by tyranny and 
prejudice on the one part, and suffered to operate by ignorance on 
the other. 


The beneficial effects that cannot but result from the spread of 
knowledge, may perhaps at no very distant period develope them- 
selves in British India. The spirit of the age has recognised the 
principle that ‘ knowledge is power,’ and the hard-earned experience 
of centuries has shewn, that to the prevalence of ignorance and not 
to any inherent infirmity in the nature of Man, is to be ascribed the 
monopoly of power and influence, with all the concomitant evils 
which have hitherto disturbed the harmony of Society. This is a 
truth that requires no elucidation from our humble pen ; it has been 
canvassed by the greatest men of the age and established on the con- 
current testimony of reason and philosophy. Its tacit acknowledg- 
ment, therefore, by the Indo-Britons, may be looked upon as a sure 
presage of that improvement in their character and political condition, 
which is so essentially necessary in order to advance not only their 
own welfare, but the welfare of their native land. 

We have already said that the Indo-Britons have hitherto occupied 
a middle station in society, and that they have been strictly excluded 
from the possession of all power and influence in India;—we shall 
now examine the expediency, or otherwise, of continuing the mainte- 
nance of the same policy. 

In respect to the enjoyment of all political rank, emolument, and 
power in India by British-born subjects only, it may be urged by 
the advocates of things as they are—that as the giver is always at 
perfect liberty to dispose of places under him according as he thinks 
proper, and as the East India Company are alone responsible for 
the due and proper management of affairs in the East, they cannot 
be blamed for the mere exercise of their rightful prerogative in 
confiding their concerns into the hands of such as, in their opinion, 
are best calculated to do justice to the interests of their employers. 
All this is very plausible, and we are not disposed to quarrel with 
those who conscientiously entertain such sentiments ; nay, we re- 
cognise the principle as far as it maintains the propriety of leaving 
it optional with masters to employ their own servants; but viewing 
its operation in the wide latitude embraced by the present question, 
we cannot but qualify our acquiescence by the consideration, that 
the exercise of this right be attended with no positive injury to the 
community at large, or to any certain portion of it in particular. 
In England, the exclusion of any body of men from Government 
employ, or from those higher offices in the State to which ambition 
or talent may aspire with pride, is not felt as an evil of sufficient 
magnitude to prejudice society against them; and they do not, in 
consequence, experience any obstacles to their turning their attention 
to other lucrative and honorable sources of employment ;—in fact, 
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as tradesmen they have a prospect of earning a respectable and 
honest livelihood—as men of worth and education they occupy their 
proper station in society, and run no risk of encountering at every 
turn the taunts and sarcasms of those, who, without any merit of 
their own, happen to form one of the aristocracy of the land. But 
in India, the inhabitants of which are almost to a man dependant in 
some measure on the Government, tlie base is far otherwise. Here 
‘the Service’ alone is the badge of gentility, and those out of its 
pale are considered as occupying an inferior station in society—the 
members of ‘ the Service’ alone can hope to arrive at any political 
distinction, and they consequently engross all the respect of the Na- 
tives. The public sense of any class of people being deemed by the 
supreme authorities ineligible to situations of emolument and trust, 
has, therefore, an immediate tendency to create a prejudice against 
its members, the sensible influence of which paralyses their exertions 
to command respectabilty in any department of life, and throws them 
on the utmost stretch of their resources for the provision of common 
sustenance. ‘The fact has been clearly exemplified in the case of 
Indo-Britons, who, laboring under the simple disqualification of being 
born and bred in the country, are considered, on that account, un- 
worthy to assist in the slightest measure in the Government of it. 

It would be idle here to maintain, that if the means of promoting 
the well-being of the greatest portion of its subjects, be the peculiar 
object of the Indian Government, none can be found better calculated 
as instruments for this purpose, than those who have been cradled on 
the spot—it would be worse than useless, we contend, to attempt to 
prove, that if philanthropy sway the measures of our rulers, none 
can be found more willing and interested to assist them in advanc- 
ing the welfare of India than those who have been suckled at her 
breast—arguments like these are uncongenial to the atmosphere of 
Oriental despotism, and we shall not indulge in them; expediency is 
the order of the day, and we shall bring our reasoning, such as it is, 
to bear upon this point alone. 


It has been urged by the advocates of monopoly, that mult Bri- 
tons are generally unfit, on the score of mental incapacity, to be 
trusted with the exclusive management ofan important public office 
—that it would, in short, be impolitic toarm them with power, con- 
sidering their maternal stock,—and that instead of repining at their 
exclusion from oflices of respectability under Government, and 
seeking employment within the precincts of Cale utta only, they should 
turn their attention to the extensive trade and agriculture of the 
country. . 


The objection on the score of mental incapacity will be rightly 
understood by our readers, when we call their attention to the fact 
of nearly all the official business of the state being actually transact- 
ed, at the present day, by this despised race; the merit of their 
services being placed of course to the account of those who are paid 
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like princes for the trouble of affixing their signatures in authentica- 
tion of the same! ut admitting, even for the sake of argument, 
that Indo-Britons are wanting in the qualifications necessary to fit 
them for covenanted servants of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, can the fact of their general deficiency in knowledge be im- 
puted to them as a fault, when it is considered that they have not 
been permitied the smallest inducement to stimulate and encourage 
them to that degree of mental improvement, which the better pros- 
pects of Englishmen enable them to pursue and eventually arrive 
at? Can the Indo-British parent be blamed for restraining the ex- 
pansion of his son's intellect when he reflects on his own poverty— 
the claims of a numerous and perhaps increasing family—the little 
likelihood of a liberal education serving his children in the day of 
need, or enabling them to occupy that respectable station in Society 
to which it should entitle them? Surely not—necessity compels his 
refusal of this inestimable gift to them—and if blame is to attach any 
where, it can alone fix in the quarter which has created the neces~- 
sity and upholds it with bigotted care and vigilance. ‘The objection, 
then, on the ground of mental incapacity, is extremely futile—it is 
built on a mistaken assumption of the cause for the effect, the effect 
for the cause—and it is an argument that, on the very face of it, in- 
volves only the disgrace of those who are so imprudent as to indulge 
Britons in it the oftenest. 


We shall now consider the alleged impolicy of entrusting Indo- 
Britons with extensive power and influence. 

It is true that this class, partaking in some measure of Asiatic 
parentage, and being mostly born and bred in the Country, must in 
consequence feel more interested in its welfare than those who are 
temporary sojourners on its soil, and have their attention constantly 
directed to the speediest means of revisiting their native land in 
wealth and affluence ; but this consideration pleads nothing in jus- 
tification of their exclusion from offices of emolument and trust 
under the State, as they have no cominunity of feeling with the na- 
tives, and could not, therefore, feel interested in making common 
cause with them in any political convulsion that might agitate the 
peace and tranquility of India. ‘This point has been a stumbling 
block to all those who have expressed themselves against the policy 
of conceding the rights and privileges of British-born subjects to the 
Indo-Britons, without that acquaintance with the constitution of In- 
dian society which can alone render such opinions valuable. These 
writers, confining themselves to vague generalities, have contended 
—that as illegitimate children are the property of the mother, and 
reared by her in consequence, their minds must be stored with such 
early notions as she may choose to instil into them ; and this argu- 
ment has been made to serve against the Indo-Britons, by the gra- 
tuitously inferred impolicy of entrusting them with power, imbued 
(as they are falsely represented to be) with Asiatic notions, Asiatic 
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principles, and Asiatic enmity to British sovereignty in the East. 
Such is the gross fallacy and misrepresentation to which the dearest 
interests of the Indo-Britons have been sacrificed. ‘That the illegi- 
timate children of European fathers and native mothers are made 
by law the property of the latter, no one will venture to dispute ; 
but we fearlessly appeal to the experience of all India, and challenge 
the denial of our assertion when we say, that such offsprings have al- 
ways in point of fact been the actual property of the former. ‘Those 
so circumstanced may in the helpless state of infancy have been tended 
by the watchful eye of maternal care, but their maintenance and 
education have devolved upon their fathers, and the trust has been 
executed by the latter with such fidelity and honorable devotion to 
the interests of their own native country, that the feelings, and prin- 
ciples of their progeny have been entirely English, at least without 
the slightest political bias in favor of those who are inimical to 
British sway in India. 

We have here spoken in allusion to the illegitimate children of 
European and Asiatic parentage, who sprung into existence (as 
might have been anticipated) in consequence of the paucity of Euro- 
pean females in India, when the British authority was yet in its in- 
cipient state ; but as the cause which produced this body of men has 
gradualy waned away, their numbers have been at a stand, and the 
class itself will very probably be extinct in a very short time. It is, 
however, for the numerous and increasing race of Christians which 
these have generated by means of inter-marriages among themselves 
and with European foreigners and Britons, that we advocate the 
rights of freemen—it is for these, their children, and their children’s 
children, that we require the removal of those impolitic and odious 
disabilities which degrade them in the land of their birth, and which 
are calculated to make them in time dangerously disaffected towards 
those who have it now in their power to bind them for ever to the 
interests of Britain. And yet the exclusion of this intelligent and 
increasing body of the community is supported on the ground of 
their ‘attachment to the natives’—‘ disaffection to the British’ — re- 
lative situation to both’ and the consequent impolicy of arming 
them with power that may be exerted in behalf of their friends aud 
to the disadvantage of their enemies! ‘lhe besotted advocates of 
monopoly and despotism here labor under a complete delusion. If 
the direct progeny of European fathers and Native mothers have 
followed in the footsteps of the former, and betrayed no unreason- 
able predilection for their maternal relatives and friends—it is ri- 
diculous and unnatural to suppose that their progeny (who have 
no more communication with the Natives than British-born sub- 
jects themselves) can possibly entertain any such predilection. So 
much, then, for the flimsy texture of that argument, which, bol- 
stered up on the assumption of a plausible falsehood, would ad- 
vocate the continued subjection of Christians to Heathen and Mo- 
hammedan laws—so much for the charitable consistency of those 
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who profess to be swayed by the benign influence of Christianity, 
but would at the same time doom its votaries to worship at the 
feet of Baal ! 

If expediency is to be the touchstone of this and every other public 
question—if it is to be the watchword of those who guard ‘ the 
brightest gem in the crown of England’—be it so—but let the con- 
servators of British interests in India be at least consistent in their 
conduct and their notions; and let them not blindly create the very 
evil they would wish to avoid. ‘They complain that Indo-Britons are 
discontented with the conquerors of Hindoostan—if so, let them not 
be insensibly prejudiced against the truth, that, without originating 
in any attachment to the natives. the just discontentment of this class 
has arisen from the operation of the very system that has been adopt- 
ed with the delusive view of preventing discontentment; and keep- 
ing dangerous disaffection under. Expediency, then, far from re- 
quiring the maintenance of the same policy that has been all aleng 
observed towards the Indo-Britons, denounces it as dangerous to the 
British interests, and suggests an immediate resort to conciliatory 
measures, as being best calculated to awaken feelings of gratitude, 
affection and friendship in their breasts. 

We shall now briefly express ourselves touching the clamour 
continually raised against the Indo-Britons for seeking employment 
solely in the Government Offices and commercial establishments in 
Calcutta, instead of dispersing themselves throughout the country, 
and turning their attention to trade and agriculture. 

We by no means approve of this crowding, as it were, into a small 
focus for subsistence; but we are prepared to shew that considering 
their slender means and political disabilities, necessity and self-in- 
terest have in a great measure operated in deterring Indo-Britons 
from seeking their livelihood by other means. 

In the first place it will be readily admitted by all, that trading 
speculations to be successful in this country, should be above the 
competition of the Natives ; as the retail profit which satisfies them 
is scarcely adequate to the maintenance of Europeans in general, be 
their ideas of comfort ever so limited and humble. ‘The adventurer 
should, in the second place, command a capital of his own; or the 
want of an established character to support him, and the accumu- 
lating load of debt which form a necessary preliminary in such 
matters, will entail his certain ruin, ere he can bring himself to 
notice, and secure a portion of the public patronage. Their general 
inability to command these resources, added to the discouraging 
prospect of proceeding on a borrowed capital appear to us to be the 
reasons which have induced Indo-Britons to prefer a small but sure 
income, to the precarious means by which a fortune may be acquired 
or personal liberty lost for ever ! Besides, the flattering prospect 
open to tradesmen in England do not, in this country, encourage the 
sacrifice ; on the contrary, the tradesman here is not only ineliglible 
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to any political distinction but absolutely beneath the dignity of every 
mushroom member of ‘ the service!’ It cannot, therefore, be expect- 
ed, that a body of men possessed of such slender means as, the Indo- 
Britons, will ever be seized by the mania of following an occupation 
that is attended with every risk, without any encouragement to ba- 
lance its obvious disadvantages. 

In respect to agriculture, the same difficulties present themselves ; 
in fact greater, as the natives, who have now all the harvest to them- 
selves, would not only be the active competitors, but the secret 
enemies of those who would undertake to dispossess them (as they 
would perhaps imagine) of a portion of the monopoly they have so 
long enjoyed. ‘This consideration, sufficiently strong in itself, is 
abetted by the unconquerable disinclination of Indo-Britons to re- 
side in the interior, as they thereby render themselves liable to the 
jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts of law—a liability, that on their 
betaking themselves to agriculture, would be quickly proved some- 
thing more than merely nominal, considering the obnoxious re- 
lation which they would then bear to the jealous and overwhelming 
mass of their native rivals. These appear to us the chief reasons 
of that apparent apathy to the laborious and enterprising pursuits 
of trade and agriculture, which is considered by some as the pro- 
minent characteristic of the Indo-Britons. We much lament the 
existence of this general feeling ourselves—but we lament still 
more, the existence of those causes of which it is merely the effect. 

Excluded from all offices of respectability under the State—with- 
out the rights and privileges of Britons in the Mofussil—without 
the means necessary to insure the chance of success in trade—it is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that Indo-Britons are almost neces- 
sitated to rest all their hopes of livelihood upon such situations in 
Calcutta, as their education and abilities may enable them to under- 
take. Hitherto, nearly the whole of them have succeeded in finding 
employment within this contracted sphere ; but as their numbers are 
increasing, they dare scarcely calculate on similar provision for their 
children. ‘The present is but the gloomy presage of the future. 
What measures they may yet have recourse to, for the purpose of 
securing themselves and their posterity against the dreaful conse- 
quences which must result from the continued influx of monopoliz- 
ing strangers—what may be the longer duration of their grievances 
—is buried in the womb of darkness, and defies the humble power 
of human prophecy ! 


If restrictions are to be maintained—if this ill-starred race is 
doomed to be subject to political disabilities so long as the British 
flag waves in proud triumph on the plains and battlements of Hin- 
doostan, if they must labor under a false and unreasonable suspicion 
of ‘attachment to the natives’—let the legislature at least enlarge 
their sphere of action, ere the measure be rendered unavoidable by 
the pleintive and heart-rending cries of despair and grief—or the 
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more formidable language of confidence and power! We have 
already said that the voice of remonstrance raised by them has hither- 
to been of no avail ; but silence under the mortification of disappoint- 
ment cannot be perpetual—the justice of their complaints may inspire 
common sympathy in the breast of their countrymen, unanimity may 
follow— and who that can look into futurity with a calm and unpre- 
judiced eye, but must pause ere he decide on the possibility or other- 
wise of their working out for themselves that extrication from’ the 
thraldom of unmerited disabilities, which in their present weak and 
infant state, they would gratefully accept as a boon at the hands of 
the British government.—The notion is not altogether so chimerical 
as some may be disposed to imagine. ‘The tender sapling may be 
enclosed within a narrow compass—its budding shoots may be direct- 
ed into any channel,—but as it acquires a firm foundation, and ‘ad- 
vancing to maturity, spreads out its lusty and luxuriant arms—it 
breaks through the weak inclosure that would cramp its growth, and ' 
revels in the wide expanse of Heaven! May not the simile be em- 
blematical of the rising bodu of Indo-Britons ! 
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We cannot dismiss the subject of the present article, without ad- 
: verting to the recent voluntary recognition, by the British Parliament, 
of the right of Indo-Britons to be impanneled as jurors of the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature at the Indian presidencies. ‘This is but one of 
the many proofs we have lately had of the liberal spirit and enlight- 
ened policy which actuates the measures of the present Administra- 
tion ; and we hope—sincerely hope—that its wholesome vigilance al 
will be still farther exercised over the system of monopoly and coer- 
cive silence which broods over the fairest portion of the East. The 
philanthropic eye of the British Ministry cannot be directed to a 





: higher calling, than that of attending to the wants of millions, and 4 
¢ discouraging the baneful influence of tyranny and prejudice. May 


it, therefore, not be wanting in a duty that is enjoined by the laws a 
of God and man, and the neglect of which is the wilful sacrifice of 
justice and humanity. 





THe Lion Huyrt. 
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Mount! mount for the hunting with musket and spear ; 

Call our friends to the field, for the Lion is near: 

Call Arends and Ekhard and Groepe * to the spoor ; + 

q Call Prinsloe and Coetzer and Lucas Van Vuur. { 

i Ride up Skirly-cleugh, and blow loudly the bugle: 
Call Slinger and Allie and Dikkop and Dugal ; § 





* Names of Mulattoes, tenants on the lands of the Scottish settlers at 
Bavian’s River, South Africa. 

+ Spoor, the track of an animal. 

t Names of Dutch-African Boors in the vicinity of the Seotch 
settlement. 
§ Names of Hottentot herdsmen, 








The Lion Hunt. 


And Gert, with the elephant-gun on his shoulder— 
In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 

In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steed, 
And the hoofs of a heifer of Fatherland’s breed : 

But mount, my brave friends, if our rifles prove true, 
We'll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 

Ho !—the Hottentot boys have discover’d his track : 
To his den in the desert we’ll follow him back ; 

But tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 
For heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot- -prints. 


Through the rough rocky kloof, through the grey shaggy glen, 
By the wild-olive brake where the wolf has his den, 

By mountain and forest, by fountain and vlei, 

We have track’d him at length to the coverts of Kei. + 

Mark that black bushy mound where the blood-hounds are howling ; 
Hark! that hoarse sullen sound, like the deep thunder growling— 
*Tis his lair—'tis his voice !—from your saddles alight, 

For the bold schelm-beast is preparing for fight.t 

Leave the horses behind—and be still every man ; 

Let the Mullers and Rennie advance in the van; 

Keep fast in a clump ;—by the yell of yon hound, 

The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. 


He comes! the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 
His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; 

With a roar of disdain, he leaps forth in his wrath, 

To challenge the foe that dare ’leaguer his path. 

He couches—aye ! now we'll have mischief, I dread ; 
Quick—level your rifles, and aim at his head: 

Thrust forward the spears, and unsheath every knife—§ 
St. George! he’s upon us !—Now fire, lads, for life ! 


He’s wounded ! but yet he’ll draw blood ere he falls ; 

Ha! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls— 

Now, Diederik! Christian! right in the brain 

Plant each man his bullet :—Hurra! he is slain! 
Bezuidenhout—up, man! ’tis only a serateh— 

(You were always a scamp, and have met with your match—) 
What a glorious lion !—what sinews—what claws! 

And seven feet ten from the tail to the jaws. 


Come, off with his hide. Why his heal s like a bull’s ; 
(To the wise folks we’ll send it who lecture on skulls !) 
He has shown a good pluck, too—and after we dine, 
We'll drink to his dirge, boys, a flask of good wine. 
T. PRINGLE. 
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Vlei, or Vale?, a marsh or small lake. 

The Kei is a considerable river on the frontier of Cafferland. 
Schelin, rascal, villain. 

The African boors all wear a short stout knife, sheathed on their 


right loin, which is used for cutting up the game they shoot, and other 
ordinary purposes ; and also for self-defence on any dangerous emergency. 
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Skxercu or tue History AND CHARACTER OF THE JANIZARIES 
or THE TurKIsu Empire, 


Ar the moment when the eyes of all Europe are turned fowards 
the revolution which is in progress at Constantinople, those who 
have observed, on the spot, the customs and institutions of the 
Ottomans, are struck by the erroneous notions which prevail in the 
western parts of Europe, and of which they meet with daily proofs 
in the journals and other works of political writers with regard to the 
Janizaries. 

The Janizaries of our days bear but a very slight resemblance to 
the militia of that denomination created by Amurath, so intrepid, 
docile, and devoted to their chief, and who proved so fatal to the 
Christians under the hayghty Mahomet II. 

As fast as Osman and his descendants extended and consolidated 
their conquests in Asia, they distributed a part of the conquered 
lands into fiefs, which their favourites and their officers held of them 


on condition of following them to the war with a certain number of 


men, armed and maintained. With these feudal troops, united with 
adventurers, whom the hope of booty and rewards attached to the 
first sultans, those sovereigns drove the Christians out of Asia, and 
carried the war into Europe. The Christians of that epoch not 
having armies in any wise better organised, the religious fanaticism, 
a sole command, and the example of the chief, insured the victory 
to the Musulmen. 


It was not long, however, before the Sultans perceived the defects of 


the feudal troops, who being bound to serve fora limited period only 
in each year, returned to their hearths, or deserted, when the bad sea- 
son approached. They therefore felt the necessity of increasing the 
number of their permanent troops, and with this view Amurath 
formed, from his young prisoners of war, a body of infantry, under 
the name of jéni-tcheri (uew soldiers). ‘This corps received regular 
pay and rations ; it was subjected to a very severe discipline ; it 
was recruited and augmented, in the sequel, by the incorporation of 
a fifth of the prisoners, and of a tenth of the children of the Christian 
villages tributary to the Crescent. These youths, seduced by the 
priests of the Koran, soon forgot their paternal creed, to attach 
themselves to sovereigns, who, constantly victorious, treated them 
well, recompensed their devotion liberally, and connived at their 
pillage, provided they were brave. 

Down to the reign of Soliman the Wise, the Janizaries raised the 
Ottoman power to its highest pinnacle ; but, under his effeminate 
successors, their discipline became relaxed. The Sultans then 
devoting themselves to the harem, softened by every sort of volup- 
tuousness, delighted more in buying women and eunuchs than in 
paying soldiers. The corps of Janizaries became a burden to them. 
Yet not daring either to disband it, or to deprive it of its privileges, 
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the rewards of the great services it had rendered, they left off re- 
quiring from the Christians their portions of youth for recruiting it, 
and they gave permission to the Janizaries, who desired to marry, 
or to follow any trade, to reside out of the barracks. They thought 
by these means to weaken this formidable body, at they same time 
that they drew advantage from a pitiful saving on the score of pro- 
visions, which were only distributed to those who were lodged in the 
barracks ; but soon making a profit of the advantage of belonging 
toa privileged body, who received pay without being bound to any 
service, the nobles had their numerous domestics enrolled in the 
corps, and the Janizaries, who had become artisans, did the same 
in regard to their children. 


The youth of the Musulman race, whom the severity of the dis- 
cipline had kept out of the corps, then sought, in crowds, the honour 
-of entering it as volunteers, in order to pagticipate in the quality, if 
not as respected the pay, at least as regarded the powerful protec- 
tidn of such a body, and of its privileges, of these privileges the prin- 
cipal were, that of being the first military corps of the state, and the 
guard of the prince in the field; that of being amenable only to 
their chiefs, and those chiefs to be chosen from the corps alone ; 
that to their officers only were entrusted the command of fortified 
places, &c. 

The Janizaries, without foregoing any of these rights, ceased, by 
the abuses and the false policy of the Sultans with regard to them, 
to be a body adapted for the defence of the state, and became nothing 
more than a civic guard, composed of all the valets of the nobles, and 
artisans of the towns; or rather a numerous corporation, turbulent, 
jealous to excess of its privileges, a burden to all classes, and for- 
midable to their sovereigns.* From fifteen to twenty thousand 
wretches who wanted the activity or the industry necessary for the 
exercise of a profession, remained, even latterly, in the barracks of 
Constantinople, and of the other great towns of the empire, where 





* The frequent consequences of the insurrections of the Janizaries are 
well known. Osman IJ. was killed in ove of their tumults. In 1807 
they deposed Selim IIT. and dispersed the regular corps of the Nizam- 
djedid, by the formation of which that Sultan had sought to commence 
a reform in his dominions. The following year they burnt in his palace 
Mastapha Bairactar, become Grand Vizier of the present Sultan Mah- 
moud, whom he had placed on the throne, because that prime minister 
had revived, under the name of Seimens, the Nizam-djedids of Selim, and 
wished to adopt the plan of reform of that sovereign. After the death of 
Bairactar, the Seimens were massacred, being proscribed throughout the 
empire ; their barracks were burnt; the Ulemas pronounced their ana- 
themas against them, and reformers of all sorts; and the Sultan Mah- 
moud owed his life, perhaps, only to the circumstance of his being with- 
out an heir. 

The moment the Janizaries deemed that they had cause to complain 
of a sultan, ora minister; as soon as any innovation scemed to threaten 
their privileges, they rose in insurrection, Their camp-kettles carried to 
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The Janizaries of the Turkish Empire, ATS 


they performed the easy duty of a mere guard. They were to be 
known by a distinguishing girdle. In other respects their clothing 
and arms were not uniform. The Janizaries on duty at Constanti- 
nople, indeed, were allowed to be armed only with a stick ; while 
the whole Musulman population, to the confectioner himself, eon- 
stantly carried in their girdle a pair of pistols and a great poignard. 
Those who did lodge in the barracks performed no service, were 
never exercised, nor even assembled, and knew such of their officers 
only as distributed to them their quarterly pay. A great many of 
them sold, by anticipation, to speculators their pay for their whole 
lives.* 

The corps of Janizaries was divided by oda. The oda in the 
beginning was nothing more than the soldiers’ mess, and had oaly 
a small number of officers the same for all. But as certain odas 
enjoyed extraordinary reputation, or especial privileges, besides 
those common to the whole body, it followed that some of them 
reckoned as many as 10,000 names on their registers, whilst others 
had no more than 200. 

The number of Janizaries throughout the empire who were in the 
receipt of pay, amounted to about 100,000; upwards of 300,000 
were enrolled. Yet notwithstanding all that the Sultans could do 
during the late wars with the Russians, this corps never furnished 
more than 25,000 men, the half of which deserted before they 
arrived at Adrianople, although the army took more than a month 
to go that distance which is but a march of six and forty hours. 

In the first campaigns of the present war with the Greeks, the 
Turkish army counted some Janizaries; but for the three last years 
there had been no longer even one. 








the square of the Hippodrome became the signal of revolt. Often even 
abusing the wise custom, which, on the breaking out of a fire, requires 
the Sultan, the Grand Vizier, and the principal members of the Divan to 
repair in person to the spot, they set fire to quarters of the capital, in 
order to compel the Grand Seignor to come and hear their complaints 
and their menaces. Strange mode of exercising the right of petition! 

* There existed a usage characteristic not only of the Janizaries, but 
of the whole Turkish nation. In order to receive his quarterly pay every 
Janizary was obliged to appear before the chief of his oda, called the 
tchor-badji, (giver of soup,) and on quitting this description of colonel, 
he deposited, on a carpet placed for the purpose, what he thought pro- 
per to leave of his stipend. The poor give to the rich, the little to the 
great—it is a sort of homage. 

+ A Turkish army is composed, besides the Janizaries, of feudal 
troops, a disorderly assemblage, rather burthensome than useful; the 
troops of Pashas, and the corps of the Seratcoulis (frontier troops) which 
constitute the principal force. The Porte has also standing corps of 
artillery and cavalry. Among the last the most considerable, that of the 
Spahis, which costs the state very dear, is no better disciplined than the 
Janizaries. A horde of valets, of suttlers, and higglers of all kinds, 
pretty nearly in number to the combatants, always encumbers a Turkish 
camp. 
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The guard of the Sandjak-Sherif (the standard of the prophet,) 
was formerly confided to a certain oda. In later times, all pre- 
tended to this honour, because this sacred standard constantly ac- 
companied the Grand Vizier ; consequently the division with which 
it remained, was the principal body of thearmy. Such is the absence 
of discipline among the Turks, that in one of the last campaigns, 
the Grand Vizier shut up in his camp at Choumla with $0,000 men, 
wanted the power of detaching from it 5,000 to go to the distance 
of five and twenty leagues to the relief of the fortress of Crassowa, 
attacked by the Russians. He was obliged to levy in the imme- 
diate country itself, and merely for that single operation, a body of 
men who dispersed as soon as they had executed it. 

From all this, it is manifest that a reform was indispensable. Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, who had lived in intimacy with his cousin, the unfortu- 
nate Selim LII., during the year which elapsed between the deposition 
and death of the latter, felt sensibly its necessity ; but he felt also that 
as long as the Janizaries existed, no reform was practicable. The 
Ulemas, another privileged corporation, comprising the sacerdotal 
and magisterial offices, were scarcely less the enemies of innovation 
than the Janizaries themselves. ‘These two corporations, without 
any reciprocal love, mutually aided each other in the preservation of 
the baneful privileges which they enjoyed ; the Ulemas, however, 
being better informed, could be more easily brought over to consent 
to the reforms on which the very existence of the empire depended. 
It was these, and especially their head, the Sheik-ul-Islam, or the 
Mufty, whose fetvas (resembling the bulls of the ancient popes) 
have such an influence on the Musulman people, whom Mahmoud 
determined to gain. ‘The oppression, besides, of the Janizaries, so 
burthensome to the other corporations, and to those even of their 
own body who desired to remain quiet when the rest were ig mutiny ; 
the imminent dangers which threatened the empire ; the successful 
example of the Pasha of Egypt; these circumstances had com- 
menced in the ideas of the ‘Turks, a revolution which Mahmoud did 
but follow. 


No doubt humanity shuddered at the measures which he took ; 
but those who are acquainted with the nature of his people, will 
readily acknowledge that there was no alternative for him between 
killing and being killed. He has been reproached for having, as it 
were, in the face of an enemy, destroyed a force which, in the sequel, 
he has not been able to replace. What has been stated above, 
proves that it was not of a force, but of an opposition, that he got 
rid. Will his measure succeed? This question is too complicated 
for us to pretend to solve it. To have an army, finances are requi- 
site ; to have finances, an administration is indispensable. All this 
has yet to be formed ; and what is worse still, has to be introduced 
in exchange for existing abuses. But what appears indisputable is, 
that there was no other way of commencing the reform than by 
the destruction of the corps of Janizaries. 
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VOYAGE UNDERTAKEN FROM INpDIA IN Searcn or La Perouse. 


At the present moment, from the interest which Captain Dillon 
has excited in the public mind respecting the fate of the unfortu- 
nate La Perouse, it will be agreeable to our readers to be furnished 
with such facts as may serve to throw some light upon a subject 
which has deeply interested the most enlightened men in Europe. 
We therefore hasten to lay before them such information as we have 
been able to obtain. When D’Entrecasteaux left Brest, depositions 
had been obtained, stating that the natives of the Admiralty Isles 
had been seen clothed in the uniform of the French navy; no 
discovery of the kind was however made, nor any sort of effects 
found amongst them when the Recherche and Esperance reached 
that part of their destination. 

That nothing was accomplished may be gathered; errors in 
judgment and supineness, appear throughout, in the adoption of any 
plan, when they reached the focus of their observations ; it is 
amusing to read, that wherever they went, they had more the dread 
of Anthropophagi, or the ghosts of such, in the absence of other 
phantoms. Additions to Natural History occupied the principal 
portion of time ; fixing geographical positions, and making experi- 
ments diverted the Expedition from the grand object of its research, 
and the indirect and timid manner of approaching the islands and 
shoals in the known track of the former intrepid navigator, was 
least likely by any chance to lead to a discovery of his fate. 

What, for instance, could be expected from a second visit to the 
same part of the Admiralty Islands? After navigating round New 
Ireland and New Guinea to Ceram, thence round New Holland to 
the Cape of New Zealand, and thence to ‘Tongataboo, the nearest of 
the Society Islands, taking only a view of the whole at a cautious 
distance ? 

D'Entrecasteaux was expressly directed to survey the western 
shore of New Caledonia; he did not do so, neither did he visit the 
Brampton Shoals, more immediately in La Perouse’s track, when, in 
all probability, he gave up the idea, as he had hinted he might do, 
and not visit the Frie ndly Isles, but keep his course for New Guinea 
and La Louisade. From Tongataboo, D’Entrecasteaux sailed west 
for the island of Eranoan ; in this situation he was at the foot of an 
equilateral triangle, distant 250 miles from the centre of the New 
Hebrides, or the Great Cyclades, as Bouganville had previously 
called the group, of which Malicolo and Captain Dillon’s Paoui, 
form part; and equally distant, due west, was the Observatory 
Island of Cook, at the north head of New Caledonia ; thither he 
steered, came to an anchor, and remained from April 23 until May 
10, 1792. In the meanwhile, instead of seeking La Perouse, by 
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exploring the cluster of islands which stretch to the north of Cale- 
donia and to the westward ; instead of getting to the west side, where 
possibly some vestiges might have been discovered, he remained 
stationary, until a double canoe arrived, having on board seven men, 
and one woman, speaking the language of the Friendly Islands, who 
reported themselves to have come one day's sail from the eastward. 
This canoe was found to be planked with varnished or painted 
wood; upon this the conjecture is built that it might haye, been 
part of the wreck of La Perouse’s ships, but they must have been 
more than one day at sea, if they came from the Malicolo group, on 
the line of the described triangle, 250 miles distant. Instead of the 
genius of D'Entrecasteaux leading him to due reflection, or to act 
in any manner upon this accidental circumstance, he suffered the 
canoe to depart to the westward for another island, where they said 
the planks had been found, and promised to return with additional 
information. 


In the journal of this expedition mention is made, while passing: 
away time, that M. Duvelle had his sword stolen by the natives ; 
and on another occasion, when M. Boulanvoir was engaged in 
making astronomical observations, a native snatched up and ran 
away with his sword, the scabbard and belt of which were after- 
wards found suspended over a grave at an adjoining hamlet. 

It does not appear that any conference was held, or determina- 
tion made, what course should be adopted on leaving the north end 
of New Caledonia; the group of islands as well as the western 
coast, was abandoned, although their instructions were particular, 
not to omit exploring those parts; neither did they reconnoitre 
Beaupre islands, although so near them. Had they taken a north- 
east course two days, the Malicolo group might have been surveyed ; 
how unfortunate not to have done so. 

The Expedition steered to the north-west, and on the third day 
made Moulin Island and the Huon group, named after the Captain 
of the Esperance, which they were before acquainted with. From 
this a north course was made for Egmont Island, Santa Cruz, and 
the east end of New Georgia ; leaving this on the 26th June to take 
a view of the Arsacides, or land of Surville ; from Cape Oriental of 
the Arsacides, to Cape Deliverance on the east end of La Louisade, 
a few days elapsed, they made the latter on the 12th July. Here 
D’Entrecastreaux repeated the remark of the strength of the current, 
which invariably put him a head of his reckoning, when running 
to the westward. He sailed again for the Admiralty Isles, where, 
we believe, he paid the debt of nature ; and thence the ship pro- 
ceeded homeward. 


La Louisade was decidedly the coast that D’Entrecasteaux ought 
to have examined, in order to find those he was sent in search of, as 
it formed the terminating object nearly, which La Perouse had kept 


in view, conformably to the line he had drawn on quitting Botany 
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Bay. ' We ate unable to discover that D'Entrecasteaux, or aty' rie 
élse, “has ever sitice pursued that track ; therefore, upon reviewing 
and comparing notes, we are inclined to believe this last mentiotied 
quarter, or between it and New Guinea, now to be the living tomb, 
if ‘not the final destiny, of these hopeless and lamented voyagéers, 
or of that portion which are said to have built a vessel at Paion, 
and ‘were not again heard of. ‘They in all probability followed the 
example of Captain Bligh, and endeavoured to reach the Dutch 'sét- 
tlement of Timor. The circumstance, as related-by the Las¢ar, 
whom Martin Buchart left behind at Tucopia, that many of the 
inhabitants of the Malicolo group speak the French language, is 
possible, allowing him to be capable of distinguishing it ; his 
testimony from experience, is, however, good enough to warrant 
the belief that he well knew what constituted the materials ‘of a 
wreck. Several ships have altogether disappeared after leaving this 
in search of sandal wood at the Fejee Islands, that might have taken 
a reute through the New Hebrides, expecting there also to meet 
with that article of trade for the China market. Whether the sword- 
handle in Captain Dillon's possession be identically that of La Pe- 
rouse, or belonging to those we have alluded to, it serves to establish 
thei point. that a communication is kept up occasionally by’ canoes to 
and from. islands remotely situated, as the sword handle which 
came last from Turcopia was brought from the Malicolos, which is 
equi-distant from the north end of New Caledonia, upon a course 
that may be kept either way, by the steadiness of the prevailing south- 
east winds, and the tranquil state of the ocean, while the general 
clearness of the atmosphere enables the islanders in this part of the 
Pacific to perform long voyages with a degree of certainty, aided 
by the view of the heavens, where the compass is wanting. 

Neither M. Bougainville, who was at Leper’s Island, the central 
one of the New Hebrides, in 1768, nor Captain Cook in 1773, who 
passed, through the whole range, gives a character of the people to 
justify the idea, that their manners are of a ferocious or inhospitable 
description ; supposing them to be otherwise, therefore, had La 
Perouse really suffered shipwreck here, from the natural resources 
of a Frenchman’s mind so proverbially evinced under calamity, we 
venture to assert that further attempts would have been made by the 
suryivors to regain Port Jackson, or some nearer station to it, and 
that it is next to impossible that the parties in question would have 
quietly remained at the New Hebrides for so long a period, even 
tt no ship had touched there. 

Bougainville mentions having found on the sea-beach, buried 
under the sand, at Bouka Island, one of the Arsacides, part of a plate 
of lead, with marks of having been torn from the nails that affixed 
it to some particular spot : there remained of the inscription : 

‘ hor’d here 

ick Majesty's.’ 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15, 21 
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Now, whether an-chored here his Britann-ick or Cathol-ick 
Majesty's ship is immaterial, as it is equally customary to leave 
these mementos in both languages. 

This plate was found in 1788, but as Bougainville found it out of 
its place, it demonstrates our previous position, that certainty is not 
to be attached as to where such a relic might have been originally 
left, from the spot where it was found. 


But to set on foot so praiseworthy an endeavour—to rescue La 
Perouse and his gallant companions, should any of them be still 
alive, is highly praiseworthy. 

The interest excited by Captain Dillon’s present voyage in search 
of this immortal navigator, is of no ordinary kind. It appears that 
Captain Dillon has in his suite a Prussian, of the name of Martin 
Buchert, who was for some time a resident in the Sandwich Islands, 
the scene of the Research's destination, who is also a very intelli- 
gent man. We shall be all expectation until the return of Captain 
Dillon, which we understand may take place in four or five months. 
The long residence of Martin Buchert on the island, it is said, made 
him intimately acquainted with the customs of the Malicolans ; and 
as his account may be viewed as accurate and attractive, we are of 
opinion that there cannot be any great risk in amplifying upon so 
interesting a theme. 

Captain Dillon was anxious to glean all the particulars he could 
concerning the Malicolans, and he closely questioned the 'Tucopians 
about them. The people of Tucopia asserted that their neighbours 
were not cannibals ; that when an enemy falls into their hands he is 
immediately killed: his body is then deposited in sea water, and 
kept there until the bones are perfectly bare. The skeleton is then 
taken up, the bones of the extremities scraped and cut into various 
forms to point arrows and spears. 

The arms of the Malicolans consist of heavy clubs, spears, and 
bows and arrows; they poison the latter with a kind of reddish 
gum, extracted from a species of tree peculiar to the Malicolos ; 
when a man is wounded by a poisoned arrow in the limbs, the part 
is quickly cut out, and his life is sometimes saved : but if the wound 
happens to be in the body, where it cannot be easily excised, he re- 
signs himself quietly to death without complaint, though he fre- 
quently lingers for four or five days in the most excruciating agony. 

The Malicolans differ from almost all the other islanders in the 
South Sea: they are as black as negroes, with their short woolly 
hair too, and resemble them in their features : their religjon also is 
different. ‘The people of Tucopia informed Captain Dillon, that in 
every village in the Malicolos there is a house dedicated to the 
Deity. At the principal chapel the skulls of all the people who 
were killed belonging to the ship that grounded at Whanoo are still 
preserved ; the people of ‘Tucopia, unaccustomed to the sight of 
human bones, avoided as much as possible going near the sacred 
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house where the skulls had been offered, during their stay on the 
island. 


The Tucopians themselves are an extremely mild and inoffensive 
race, hospitable and generous, as their reception of Buchert and a 
lascar sufficiently proves. ‘They never had direct communication 
with any ship before the Hunter, in 1813 ; but they said that a very 
long time before the appearance of the Hunte r,a ship, the first they 
had ever seen, came in sight of the island, which they imagined con- 
tained evil spirits, coming to destroy them. A boat was lowered 
down from the ship, which approached the shore, but they assembled 
in full force to oppose the landing, and brandished their weapons ; 
the people in the boat made several attempts to land, but without 
effect, and returned to the ship, which immediately got under weigh, 
and ‘was soon out of sight, to the great joy of the Tucopians, ( Jap- 
tain Dillon supposes that this ship was the Barwell, in 1798. Some 
years afterwards, a canoe, and four men, was drifted to Tucopia 
from Rotuma or the Grenville Island of the Pandora, a distance of 
460 miles ; these visitors were informed of the appearance of the 
vessel with evil spirits, but the Rotumans undeceived them, and told 
them that they had frequently such visits in Rotuma, and that far 
from driving them away, they should have welcomed them, as 
instead of evil spirits the people on board were good men from a 
distant country who would give them cutlery and beads ; the Hun- 
ter was the next vessel that came in sight of Tucopia, and they 
were very glad when they saw her. 

Some of the customs of the Tuccpians are very singular. Cap- 
tain Dillon was surprised at the number of females on Tucopia, as 
it was at least treble that of the males : upon inquiry he found that 
all the male children, except the two eldest, are strangled the mo- 
ment after their birth. The reason they assign for this cruel policy 
is, that if they were allowed to live the population of their little 
island is so dense that its produce could not support them all. Tuco- 
pia is only seven miles in circumference, but the soil is very luxuriant, 
yet there generally is a scarcity of provisions. They live chiefly on 
vegetable food, having neither hogs nor poultry, which are both so 
plentiful on the other islands. They at one time had both, but they 
were voted common buisanees and exterminated by general con- 
sent ; the hogs destroyed their plantations of yams, sweet potatoes, 
taras, and bananas; these and the breadfruit and cocoanuts, with fish, 
are what they subsist on, but owing to the deep water round the 
island fish is by no means plentiful. Buchert complained much of 
the forced abstemiousness of his fare. For the first eleven years 
of his stay at Tucopia, he never tasted animal food, except now and 
then a little fish. An English whaler, which touched there, about a 
year before the St. Patrick, supplied him with two or three feasts 
of pork after his long fast, which it will readily be believed he 
relished exceedingly. 


212 
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The island is governed by one principal Chief, with several petty 
ones, who act as magistrates : they live very peaceably, and never have 
any wars among themselves or with their neighbours ; this probably 
may be attributed to their Pythagorean diet. But it does not restrain 
an intuitive propensity for thieving, and though the punishment in 
case of detection is very severe, the lower classes often rob each 
other's gardens and plantations. If the thief is caught, he is carried 
before one of the chiefs, and, if convicted, his property and ground 
are forfeited to the individual he has robbed. 

A plurality of wives is allowed ; the marriage ceremony is curious. 
When a man wishes to take a wife, he first politely consults the 
lady he has placed his affections on, and if she consents, and her 
parents agree, he sends three or four of his male friends to take her 
away by force,* as it were. He then sends presents of mats and 
provisions to the relations of the bride, and invites them to a feast 
at his house, which usually lasts for two days. They are very par- 
ticular as to the faithfulness of married women ; if caught sinning, 
she and her inamorato are put to death by the husband or his friends. 
There is no restraint placed on the inclinations of single females at 
all. Widows are not permitted to take a second husband. 

When a child is born, the female friends of the father and mother 
assemble, and bring presents to the nouvelle accouchée; all the 
female children are allowed to live. 

When a Native dies, his friends come to his house, and, with 
much ceremony, roll him carefully up in a new mat, and bury him 
in a deep hole, prepared near his dwelling. It is a very curious, and 
to those who disbelieve in the re-appearance of departed spirits, an 
unaccountable fact, that the belief is universal among the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands, and they surely could not have imbibed 
the idea from the old world. In ‘Tucopia there is a large building, 
called in their language ‘The Spirit House,’ set apart for the use 
of disembodied spirits : they are supposed to reside in this build- 
ing ; on the approach of bad weather and thunder and lightning, 
which alarm the islanders extremely, they flock to the Spirit House, 
and remain there while the storm continues, making offerings of 
kava-root, cocoa-nuts, and other eatables. They imagine the storm 
is caused by the presiding spirit, who, when he is displeased, goes 
to the top of the highest land in the island and manifests his wrath 
by raising a tempest. When he is appeased by the offerings, he re- 
turns to the ‘ Hall of Ghosts.’ 

Their mode of cooking is common, we believe,to almost all barbar- 
ous nations. A circular hole is made in the earth, about one foot in 
depth and three in diameter. Into this hole they put a quantity of 
fire-wood, and when it is pretty well burnt, throw on it a number 
of small black stones, aboat a quarter of a pound in weight. ‘These 





* This is exactly similar to the Persian custom, 
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soon become red hot, and as the firewood is consumed they fall into 
the excavation, are levelled over the lower parts and sides, and 
covered neatly with green leaves or grass not apt to catch fire: on 
these again are placed the yams, bread fruit, sweet potatoes or 
whatever is to be cooked ; three or four tier of leaves are put over 
the food, and the new earth dug out of the hole is thrown over all, 
and well beat down, and smoothed with a paddle, so as to prevent a 
particle of heat escaping. In about an hour the clay is scraped off 
and the provisions come out nicely baked and remarkably clean. 
The inhabitants of each house have an oven of this sort prepared 
every evening, and at sunset make a hearty meal: if there is any 
thing left it is reserved for the next morning's breakfast—if there 
be nothing they make a very slender breakfast on a cocoa-nut or a 
few plaintains. 

The Tucopians are of a bright copper colour and use the betel 
nut and chunam. ‘They resemble the inhabitants of Tongataboo in 
stature and colour, and also those of the Anuto, the Cherry Island 
of the Pandora ; they are exccedingly clean in their persons, and 
bathe several times in the day, in fine, clear, fresh-water rivulets, of 
which there are many in the island. ‘There also is one fresh-water 
lake on the south side of the island, of great depth, on which there 
are generally many wild fowl. 

The only craft the Tucopians have are small canoes that will not 
carry more than six men in a sea-way ; they confine their voyages 
to Anuto Island, about sixty miles to windward, and Malicelo, about 
sixty leeward. During the months of December, January, February, 
and March, the north-west wind prevails at ‘Tucopia, with heavy 
rains, thunder, and lightning. ‘This Captain Dillon supposes to be 
the north-west monsoon, which prevails in the Banda seas during the 
same months : it blows with great violence.—Sydney Gazette. 





Tue ConsumpTIiveE. 


You should have seen that fair form ere ’t was faded, 
You should have mark’d the rose bloom ere it fled, 
And you had own’d that sorrow ne’er had shaded 
A lovelier brow, or bow’d a brighter head. 


You should have heard that voice in gladness soaring, 
Like the sweet sky-lark’s, to the morning sky ; 
You should have heard at eve its vesper pouring 
In strain,—thou had’st deem’d descended seraphs nigh. 
But yet ’tis sweet to gaze, in spite of weakness 
Of form, and tint, and voice, she’s lovely still! 
Lovelier, perchance, in that all-sainted meekness,— 
That resignation to the Eternal’s will. 
Then when, in youth’s gay pride, and beauty’s glory, 
She join’d the dance, and warbled in the song, 
For now a ripening seraph is before ye, 
Whose stay on this dark earth cannot be long. 
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BABYLON. 
How is Babylon become a desolation among the nations !—Jer. 50, v. 23. 


O’er the prolid towers of Babylon, 
Woe and destruction drear, 

Unlook’d for, suddenly came down, 
And mocked each dreaming seer ; 

Mysterious writing had unroll’d 
The downfal of her throne, 

The doom of other lands he told, 
He could not read his own. 

Fallen are her halls, her palaces, 
The chambers of her kings, 

And left a howling wilderness, 
Where the night demon sings : 

Here lies, to desolation given, 
All that was bright and fair ; 

The tower, ‘ whose top should reach to heaven!’ * 
Its relics moulder there. 

From age to age her stream hath kept 
Its joyous course along ; 

Its banks, as when the Hebrews wept, 
Are echoless to song : 

And he who asked the captive’s lay 
Of old, by ‘ Babel’s stream,’ 

Is now as desolate as they, 
His land, like their’s, a dream. 

For, lo! Heaven’s cleaving curse foreshewn, 
Hath swept the peopled land ; 

Chaldea’s pride, and Salem’s throne, 
Have felt an equal hand: 

But, Judah! yet shall happier days 
Break on that night of thine, 

And brighter than the noontide blaze 
Thy evening star shail shine. 

But o’er that city of the day, 
The hope of morning never 

Shall dawn ; a home for beasts of prey 
For ever and for ever: 

Never to hear man’s busy hum, 
Nor echo to his tread, 

While Desolation walks the dumb 
Drear city of the dead! 


Here, where in pride the monarch dwelt, 
Where slaves their homage paid, 
While to the sun the Magian knelt, 
And the Chaldean prayed : 
Alike the sunshine and the cloud, 
The calm, the tempest’s sweep, 
No ray so bright, no voice so loud, 


To break that iron sleep. H.W. J. 
Liverpool Mercury. 








* Genesis, 11, 4. 
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JOURNEY ACKOSS THE PENINSULA oF INDIA, FROM Mapras To 


BomBay. 


Courg Territory—Elephant Travelling—Visit to the Rajyah— 
Buffaloes and Tigers. 
No. V. 

Anour six o'clock in the morning, (March 12,) an elephant was 
brought to convey me to the capital of the Rajah of Mysore, and I 
was soon roused by the sound of his large bells. ‘The music of 
these was deep toned and harmonious, one being tuned a third lower 
than the other. -They may be heard at considerable distance, and 
produce a pleasing effect among the woods. The utility of this 
ornament sufficiently accounts for its adoption. The bells serve to 
keep a party together, which accident might otherwise separate in 
the interminable forests of these parts, and they must be especially 
useful when one of these valuable animals escapes from his master 
and re-enters his native labyrinths. On rising, I found the weather 
cold, and a thick fog on the preceeding morning obscured the view. 
As soon as I had taken breakfast, I set out, accompanied by many 
more attendants than before, and by one of the subadars, with whom 
I had become acquainted the night before, and who was mounted in 
the same manner as myself. From Virajapetta, our road did not 
differ much in character from that which I had been travelling in 
the after part of the preceding day; that is to say, it passed over 
hills and down dales, sometimes hanging on the sides of mountains, 
sometimes treading narrow defiles, beautifully wooded all along, and 
occasionally opening into well-cultivated valleys. No wheel-carriage 
could possibly be used in any part of Courg, from the extreme nar- 
rowness and precipitous steepness of many parts of the way. This 
is sometimes so much inclined, that in order to enable the traveller 
to pass at all, steps have been formed by large trees fixed across the 
path. The elephant, notwithstanding his apparent unwieldiness, 
goes up and down these with great ease , and from the caution with 
which he steps, feeling with his trunk every stump or stone that he 
suspects to be loose before he ventures to place his foot on it, the 
motion does not become unpleasantly rough, even in the most dif- 
ficult places. On the contrary, his weight is so perfectly balanced 
on the other three legs, whilst he is posing the fourth, and he goes 
through the exertion so slowly, that one sometimes imagines he 
has stopped altogether. 

The attention to European travellers passing through the Rajah 
of Courg’s territories has already been noticed ; a further proof of 
it was shown by my being presented with milk and raspberries by 
the villagers on my way, whilst amongst the attendants their was a 
person whose business it was to carry oranges, citrons, and pease, 
for my refreshment. These were, from time to time, offered me, and 
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the pease, which are here are exotic, were evidently supposed to be 
a delicate fruit intended to be eaten raw. My civility was somewhat 
put to the test when a large handful was placed in my lap ; for al- 
though I could manage two or three pods, yet with so large a 
supply I was like the pilgrim in the fable, and much wished ‘ the 
liberty to boil my pease.’ 

After travelling about nine miles, we came to a broad river, run- 
ning between the mountains. Its clear and limpid stream reflected 
the woods rising from its banks, and doubled the charms of the sur- 
rounding scenery. We descended a tremendous steep to enter it, 
and found that it was not above five feet, though we perceived by 
the marks on its banks that, like all the rivers of India, it was liable 
to sudden flushes. Our elephants would have found no difficulty in 
crossing it, even in its swollen state, as they are very expert swim- 
mers, On ascending a still more perpendicular pass on the opposite 
bank, we came to a gate way at the top, and then arrived at a small 
bungalo. This was a resting-place purposely erected by the Rajah's 
orders, and consisted of a raised mud floor, with a thatched roof, 
supported on a few wooden posts around, while a mat-work was 
fixed on the outside of these which could be removed at pleasure. 

Here again a rural repast was offered me, and a profusion of pine 
apples, rose apples, raspberries, plantains, guavas, oranges, &c., 
were laid out on a scarlet cloth spread on the floor. Among these 
fruits I observed two kinds which I had never before seen ; the one 
resembled in shape and taste the hips, or fruit of the dog-rose, of 
England, while the other looked like a small sloe, and had a mealy 
and insipid taste. At this station, which was a half-way house, pre- 
parations were made for proceeding to the capital. Two fresh 
elephants were in waiting for the subadar and myself, and there were 
a new set of boys* for my palanquin. Although by imitating my 
companion I had learned to ride ina tolerably easy position, shorten- 
ing the stirrups and sitting well back, yet the width of the seat had 
stretched my legs to a painful degree, and to relieve them I now 
preferred the palanquin. After riding in it for six miles we came to 
a very steep pass which made it difficult for the boys to descend, so 
that I again mounted my elephant. ‘This beast was much larger 
than the last, and his pad was better stuffed; I shifted my posi- 
tion, by sitting sideways, as on a pillion, and found a great re- 
lief in this way. At length, after several miles of hilly woods, we 
reached a village, and then a fortified gateway, at the bottom of a 
mountain. _ Passing through, we wound up its side by a tolerably 
well-made but steep road, in some places as terrific as the celebrated 





* This must not be confounded with the English word boy. It is, I 
believe, of Teloogoo origin, and signifies a carrier or porter; probably 
the term boy, used to Native servants of all descriptions and ages, is thus 
derived, since the palanquin-bearers i1. most parts do much of the work 
about the house. 
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Penman Mawr, in North Wales, except, indeed, that the side of the 
precipices were in general covered with thick wood. ‘The view from 
the top was magnificent, wooded mountains bounded the horizon on 
all sides, and an extensively cultivated valley appeared beneath. We 
now passed through a second fortified gateway, and over a bridge 
across a deep ditch. These were the outworks on the approach to the 
town of Madekery, which we reached after crossing a clear open 
space and descending a slight hill. ‘This town is of a respectable size, 
and may, perhaps, contain 7000 or 8000 inhabitants ; the houses 
are built of mud, but are covered with tiled roofs. After passing 
the fort, a well-built and perfectly new square fortification, on an 
elevated natural platform, and leaving an extensive elephant stable 
on our right, we entered a spacious orange garden, and thus ap- 
proached a spacious mansion which the Rajah’s brother built exclu- 
sively for the accommodation of European visitors. It was about 
three o'clock, and I found, on being ushered into the centre room, 
a long table spread, with a very handsome European repast, exclu- 
sively for my entertainment. ‘The dishes were all dressed in good 
style, and there was no want of excellent beer and Madeira wine. 
Whilst I was partaking of this good cheer, sufficient in quantity for 
twenty people, three or four servants came in with hampers on their 
heads, which I was informed were filled with delicacies, that the 
Rajah sent, with his compliments from his own table. This was 
spread over the board as a second course. ‘The dishes were all 
excellent, but very rich, consisting of rice dumplings, pancakes of 
rice and sugar, different kinds of pastry, and sweetmeats, curries 
of the most high-flavoured and delicious kind, fried pease, plan- 
tains, and messes looking like flummery. Of fruits, pine apples, 
guavas, oranges, citrons, raspberries, rose apples, almonds, and 
raisins. When I had satisfied my appetite and my curiosity with 
this variety, I signified my desire to pay the Rajah a visit ; and 
as an elephant and palanquin waited my orders, my wishes were 
soon executed. We now again advanced towards the fort, where, 
after passing two gates and a court-yard, crowded with attendants, 
I found myself in a handsome and spacious square. Of this, one 
side was formed by the Rajah’s palace, and the walls of the fort, with 
different offices, made up the rest. We approached the grand en- 
trance in the centre of the building, and, mounting four or five steps, 
under a portico, advanced into a saloon crowded with musicians and 
singers. 

The Rajah met me as I entered, shook me cordially by the hand, 
and led me into a side apartment, ooking towards the square. Here 
we both tock our seats, and his son, a youth of twelve years old, 
was placed in a chair at my side. Before us there was a little table 
covered with green baize, and on it a desk, also covered, together 
with a sabre, ina fine gilt sheath, and a steel-headed arrow. The 
Rajah spoke to me by an interpreter, and after inquiring about the 
Mysore Resident's health, the length of my journey, and one or two 
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other such questions, he sent for a very handsome doubled-barrelled 
gun, which, as well as the gilt sword, he assured me, was the work 
of a Native of Courg, who was then standing in the room. He had 
good reason to boast of this mechanic, for the gun could not, on the 
minutest inspection, be distinguished from one of Manton’s that 
served as a pattern, and the gilding of the scabbard and ornament on 
the blade was exquisitely finished. My interpreter did not under- 
stand English very well, and I requested permission to explain my- 
self in the Tamil language. Another person was immediately sent 
for, and the conversation became more familiar. I made known 
that I had some acquaintance with Hindoo works, and that I had 
turned my attention to the study of Sanscrit. The Rajah seemed 
somewhat incredulous, and begged that I would pronounce a word, 
sending at the same time for two of his Brahmin priests. It is 
scarcely to be imagined the pleasure he seemed to feel, when I re- 
peated to him a sloka or two in his praise ; no sooner had his pun- 
dits explained the meaning, than, staring with astonishment, he 
burst into a fit of laughter. He then asked me my age, and seemed 
to think it impossible that I should have learned so much since I 
was born; for, being quite unacquainted with the Sanscrit himself, 
and accustomed to consider it as the summit of human wisdom to 
attain a knowledge of it, his wonder was the natural effect of his 
ignorance. 

He then jocularly adverted to his son, as fond of play and inatten- 
tive, which gave me an opportunity of quoting some stanzas in praise 
of learning. As these were out of the ‘ Hetopadesha,’ a book not known 
in this part of India, the pundits themselves were at a loss to con- 
ceive where I had learned them, and I rose much in their estimation 
from that circumstance. In this way we passed about an hour, 
while music and singing were going on in the anti-chamber. I 
have mentioned that the room in which we were seated looked into 
the square, and, being on the ground-floor, it was on a level with 
it, so that when the blind was open we were close to the people on 
the outside. The Rajah now gave some orders, and two wild buf- 
faloes were dragged into the area, by ropes fastened to their horns, 
at each end of which about ten men were placed. It was explained 
to me that these animals were too young,to fight, but that combats 
were frequently exhibited here for the Rajah’s entertainment. After 
I had sufficiently admired their size, which was more than double 
that of the domestic breed, and equal to that of the largest bull, 
they were led away. Enormous skeletons, heads of full grown buf- 
faloes were also brought to show to what an enormous size these 
young ones would in time attain. The next exhibition was of two 
royal tigers, brought by ropes in the same way, but with much less 
caution than the buffaloes, for when they arrived before the window, 
the ropes were slackened, and they lay down very quietly. 


This was showing a confidence in their good temper, which, as we 
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were within two yards of them, I could have foregone the pleasure 
of witnessing, for I recollected to have heard my friend say, that 
when he paid the Rajah a visit, the same thing was done, and one of 
the animals jumped into the window. When we had seen enough 
of them, they were also dragged away, but with considerable diffi- 
culty and much roaring, for although they were not at all irritated, 
they did not seem to like the being forced to move, and therefore 
hung back upon their collars, and clung to the ground with a force 
that twenty men with difficulty overcame. It was by this time 
when torch-bearers and lights being ranged on each side of the win- 
dows, a concourse of dancing girls next appeared. There were about 
twenty of them all dressed in white, and with gold belts round the 
waist. As I am rather short-sighted, and they were full ten yards 
distant, I could not distinguish their features, or even the ornaments 
of their dress, but I could perceive, from a comparison of their height 
with that of two or three standing behind, that they were all little 
girls of almost ten years of age. They continued dancing during 
the remainder of my visit, though the Rajah paid not the least at- 
tention to them. It was ludicrous enough to see them moving in 
the grave style of a Hindoo minuet to the tune of ‘ Molly put the 
kettle on,’ and some popular airs which the musicians had learned 
to play out of compliment to Europeans. Our conversation turned 
on Hindoo literature and mythology, and as I had purposely placed 
Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon into my palanquin, the Rajah was much 
amused by the subjects there engraved. I had also with me a small 
gilt pocket compass, and after purposely introducing the subject of 
shipping, I spoke of the method of guiding vessels, and pointed out 
the virtues of the magnet. This, the Rajah seemed never to have 
heard of, but when I had sufficiently raised his curiosity, I produced 
the compass. Of course the utmost astonishment was excited by it, 
and the greatest delight when I presented it as an instrument which 
would always serve to distinguish the cardinal points, a quality of 
no small importance to a Hindoo, who constantly requires to know 
them for the performance of various ceremonies. I prolonged my 
visit for a reason above mentioned, until I was permitted to take my 
leave, at about half past seven o'clock, the time of Poosa, or the 
ceremony of the anointment of the idol, at which the Rajah was 
about to assist in person. He was dressed in a loose gown of dark 
colored calico, with a tippet or cape of black silk, trimmed with a 
thin edging of fur, made up to the throat and falling over his 
shoulders. The cuffs of his sleeves were also of dark silk and fur : 
on his head he had a leathern cap with fur on the top; from the 
back to the front, between which and the leather, there was a border 
of narrow gold lace. Round his neck hung a double string of large 
pearls, to which was suspended a Palakum, or breast ornament, about 
the size of a common locket, and composed of diamonds and rubies. 
He held a white handkerchief in his hand and was constantly chew- 
ing beetel and cloves, which he occasionally spit into a silver vase 
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held by a servant behind him; rinsing his mouth at the same time 
with water; but this was done with great decency. The Rajahin 
person was of a middle size, and his face was indicative of good 
temper. His manners were condescending and mild, and to his own 
people he seemed to speak with affability, though evidently with 
authority. I have since learned, however, that he is extremely tyran- 
nical, and occasionally cuts off the heads of his subjects without much 
ceremony. ‘Their respect towards him seems to be unbounded. 
Every one in his presence, stood with his body inclined forwards, 
and his hands closed in the attitude of prayer or submission, and 
whenever the Rajah spoke, those whom he addressed showed their 
obsequious assent to what he said by repeating his name, Ma Samy, 
at every clause of his sentence. 

The son, who was very fair, and had a round healthy face, seemed 
full of life and play, and was much annoyed by the importunate care 
which his attendants bestowed upon him. No sooner did he spring 
up to the windows to see the shows, than they put out their arms 
lest he should fall ; even while standing still, they held his gown, 
and he was scarcely considered out of danger when quietly seated 
on achair. He was dressed like his father, except that his garment 
was of sprigged calico, instead of plain, and that his breast ornament 
was smaller. Whenever I was able to do so, I addressed myself to 
the Pundits in Sanscrit, which pleased them much. I cannot, indeed, 
pretend to more than a slight knowledge of that language ; but ] 
took the pains, while learning it, to practice speaking, and to get by 
rote a number of common slokas, such as might apply to everyday 
subjects. This has been of great use since; and far from finding 
Sanscrit a useless study, even on the ground of commanding respect 
among the natives, which is an object of some importance to an 
European, the little that 1 know has frequently been serviceable. 
Had it not been for this, my visit on the present occasion must have 
been ceremonious and dull. But by using the little that I had 
learned, and taking care not to venture out of my depth, I was not 
only much entertained, but gave the natives a vast notion of my 
learning. 

From the palace I passed through a street of guards out of the 
fort, and on again reaching the house, found a splendid dinner pre- 
pared for my entertainment ; but as one such repast in a day was 
more than enough, and I was much fatigued, I retired to rest with- 
out touching a morsel, 
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Sketcu oF THE Ruins oF Epnesus.—From THE JoURNAL OF 
AN ARCHITECT. 


Tue marshy plain of Ayasalock, which is the name of the village 
that has rigen out of the ruins of the ancient Ephesus, is interesting 
to three distinct classes of people, from very different causes. The 
traveller visits it on account of its ancient history, and the antiqui- 
ties which lie profusely scattered over an immense extent of ground ; 
to the Turk it is an object of interest, as associated with many im- 
portant events closely connected with the establishment of that em- 
pire ; and the devotee reveres it, as containing the tomb of St Jobn, 
the inspired prophet of the Apocalypse. 

Ephesus was the Delphi of Asia Minor; the one was under the 
tutelar protection of Apollo, the other acknowledged the powerful 
influence of his twin sister, the chaste Diana. ‘The Pythian, in un- 
grammatical language and lame numbers, divulged the will of the 
Parnassian god, the Eunuch declared the oracles of the Ephesian 
deity ; on both have depended some of the most important events 
in ancient history. The Greeks of Europe assembled their Amphic- 
tyonic Council within the sacred precincts of their magnificent tem- 
ple ; the States General of Asia held their deliberations under the 
roof of the splendid fane of Diana. Each has been the object of re- 
verence or of rapine to the mightiest of kings and conquerors, as 
their admiration or their revenge dictated. Of the temple of Apollo 
scarce one block of marble remains to declare its site ; every ves- 
tige of the temple of Diana lies engulphed in the deep bed of a mo- 
rass. 

Ephesus, inferior only to Rome and Athens in the extent of its 
magnificent ruins, offers a most attractive field for observation to 
the general traveller, and to the architect in particular ; for the very 
lines which circumscribe a field of corn, a rising hillock, or a heap 
of stones, still direct his attention to the masses which form the 
component parts of this interesting plan, and suggest to him indi- 
cations to fill up the general outline ; the ensemble of which is ex- 
tremely imposing. In comparison with the space comprised within 
the vast circuit of the walls, very few decorative details are to be 
found, and those generally Roman. Not one pure example of the 
Ionic or Dorie orders is to be met with. ‘The blocks of marble used 
in the constructions are immense, and in fact all the walls seem to 
have been built without the least attention to economy. 

The feelings of the Turks are excited by the recollection of many 
a hard battle decided on this spot. In 1081, John Ducas, father- 
in-law to Alexis, whose daughter was the celebrated Anna Comnenes, 
defeated Tangripermes and Maraces, generals of the Mahommédans. 
Tamerlane, after the victory, which he gained in 1401 over Bajazet 
near Angora, summoned all the princes of Anatolia to meet him at 
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Ayaslook. Its commerce is now fled to Scala Nova and Smyrna, 
and the ravages of relentless conquerors, who could ill brook the 
partiality shown to the less fortunate rivals, have now reduced 
Ayasalook to a poor village. 

As Ephesus, in former times, united under its ample colonnades 
and numerous porticoes, the inhabitants of European, as well as of 
Asiatic, Greece, in celebration of the mysteries of its goddess ; so do 
its ruins now receive within the fallen walls, the superstitious 
devotee, to pay his adoration to the sacred relics of the saint. On 
the 30th of April, in every year, the Armenians from Scala Nova, 
Smyrna, Bergamo, Magnesia, and even more distant parts, pitch 
their tents on the summit of Prion, and accompanied by their wives, 
their children, and domestics, celebrate the festival of Saint John 
with music, dancing, and feasting. They thus endeavour to snatch 
a few days of repose from the cares and anxieties of business, and 
to drive from their memory for a short interval the consciousness of 
that slavery, which bows them to the dust. . 


From thaytop of this sacred hill, which was the ancient Acropolis, 
or citadel, may be had a commanding view of the Ephesian plain. 
The hills of Teos, Claros, and Samos, bound the distant horizon, 
and the plain is to the right confined by Mount Gallesius, at the foot 
of which lies the Sclinersian lake, and the other one mentioned by 
Strabo. ‘The Caystrus descending from the hills winds its tortuous 
stream, in humble imitation of the Mec under, towards the sea, often 


inundating with its waters the greater part of the plain. 


Tus Mrirace or true Desert.* 


Ye shadowy lakes, so brightly fair, 
O why thus mock our anxious sight? 
Ye rise but to beguile our care, 
And sink us in a deeper night. 
Hungry and faint we fondly bless 
The kind relief your waters show ; 
Yet, though deceived, scarce love ye less, 
That for a while ye calm’d our woe. 
"Tis thus the faithless world betrays, 
When fond reliance dares to prove ; 
*Tis false !—and most where it displays 
The smile of friendship and of love. 
Wreck’d by our fate, we fondly seek 
Where truth seem’d lovely—but in vain ; 
It guides us through each tranquil creek, 
To quit us on the raging main. 
Dena. 





* The delusion caused by the rarefaction of the air, representing ap- 
parent lakes of water, frequent in the Deserts of Arabia. 
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No. II. 


‘ One fact during this journey has been impressed on my mind very forcibly : 
that the character and situation of the natives of these great countries are ex- 
ceedingly little known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented, not only 
by the English public in general, ‘but by a great proportion of those also who, 
though they have been in India, have taken their views of its population, man- 
ners, and productions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal.’—Bishop Heber. 


To the Right Hon. Charles Grant, President of the Board of Trade. 


Six,—In my last letter I adverted to the injurious effects which 
are produced in our intercourse with India by the high duty on 
fast India sugar, and to the obstacles which are opposed to the in- 
ternal improvement of our Indian empire, by the prohibitions by 
which British capitalists are debarred from settling there at pleasure, 
and becoming proprietors of the soil. I did not wish to interrupt the 
course of my argument, or to extend the limits of my letter, by ad- 
ducing authorities in favour of my positions ; but as there is such 
a general ignorance in this country of all that relates to India, I 
will now confirm and illustrate the views I then took, by a reference 
to the most authentic sources of information which we possess, re- 
specting the actual condition of India. 

From the degree of perfection to which the natives have carried 
some manufactures in that country, and from the facility with which 
they are acknowledged to turn from one art or profession to another, 
it is difficult to convince an Englishman of the very low state to 
which agriculture is there reduced. It is observed by Mill, in his 
‘ History of British India,’ ‘ It is allowed on all hands that the 
agriculture of Hindoostan is rude: but the progress of agriculture 
depends so much upon the laws relating to landed property, that 
the state of this art may continue very low in a country where 
other arts are carried to a high degree of perfection.’ 

‘A Hindoo field in the highest state of cultivation is described 
to be only so far changed by the plough as to afford a scanty 
supply of mould for covering the seed. Nothing can exceed 
the rudeness and insufficiency of Hindoo agriculture: the plough 
consists of a few pieces of wood put together with less adaptation 
to the end in view than has been elsewhere found among some of 
the rudest nations. It has no contrivance for turning over the 
mould, and the share having neither width nor depth, is incapable 
of stirring the soil. The operation of ploughing is described by the 
expressive term of scratching. Every thing which savours of inge- 
nuity, even the most natural results of observation and good sense, 
are foreign to the agriculture of the Hindoos. The advan 
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arising from the observation of the fittest season for sowing, are 
almost entirely neglected ; for restoring fruitfulness to a field that 
is exhausted, no other expedient is known than suspending its culti- 
vation. Whensthe weeds, with which it is always plentifully stored, 
usurp undivided dominion, the most irrational practice that ever 
found existence in the agriculture of any nation, is general in India 
—that of sowing various species of seeds, mustard, flax, barley, 
wheat, millet, maize, and many others which ripen at different, inter- 
vals, all indiscriminately on the same spot. As soon as the earliest 
of the crops is matured, the reapers are sent into the field, who pick 
out the stalks of the plant which is ripe, and tread down the rest 
with their feet.’ 

Tennant observes, ‘ You frequently see a field, after one plough- 
ing, appear as green as before, only a few scratches are perceptible 
here and there ; more resembling the digging of a mole than the 
work of the plough.’ 

Dr. Buchanan remarks, ‘I am afraid, in perusing the foregoing 
accounts, the reader will have formed an opinion of the native agri- 
culture more favourable than it deserves. I have been obliged to 
use the English words ploughing, weeding, and hoeing, to express 
operations somewhat similar that are performed by the Natives, and 
the frequent repetitions of these might induce the reader to imagine 
that the ground was well wrought and kept remarkably clean, 
Quite the reverse, however, is the truth. Owing, to the extreme 
imperfection of their impliments, and want of strength in their 
cattle, a field, after six or eight ploughings, has numerous small 
bushes remaining as upright in it as before the labour, while the 
plough has not penetrated above three inches deep, and has turned 
over no part of the soil. The plough has neither coulter nor mould 
board ; the other instruments are equally imperfect, and are more 
rudely formed than it was possible for my draftsman to represent.’ 

Such is the state of agriculture in India, as described by authors 
and eye-witnesses of unquestionable authority, and such, or nearly 
such, must it remain for centuries, if not stimulated by the intro- 
duction of European capital and skill. It is stated by a member of 
the Asiatic Society, in an excellent work on the Husbandry and In- 
ternal Commerce of Bengal, printed in Calcutta, in 1804, and re- 
printed in London, by the East India Company’s booksellers, in 1806, 
that ‘the want of capital in manufactures and agriculture prevents 
the division of labour. Every manufacturer, every artist working 
for his own account, conducts the whole process of his art, from the 
formation of his tools to the sale of his production. Unable to wait 
the market, or to anticipate its demand, he can only follow his re- 
gular occupation, as immediately called to it by the wants of his 
neighbours. x 

‘ Every labourer, every artisan, who has frequent o¢casion. to 
recur to the labours of the field, becomes a husbandman., , Such 
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farmers are not qualified to plan or conduct a well-judged course 
of husbandry, and are idly employed, to the great waste of useful 
time, in carrying to market the paliry produce of their petty farms. 
If Bengal had a capital in the hands of enterprising and intelligent 
proprietors, who employed it in agriculture, manufactures, and in- 
ternal commerce, these arts would be improved; and with more and 
better productions from the same labour, the situation of the labourers 
would be less precarious, and more affluent, although the greatest 
part of the profit might vest with the owners of the money ad- 
ventured. In agriculture particularly, which is the basis of the 
prosperity of a country, the want of pecuniary funds is a bar to all 
improvement, while, on the contrary, the employment of money in 
agriculture would introduce large farms, and from these would flow 
every improvement that is wanted in husbandry ; and such improve- 
ments must naturally extend from agriculture into every branch of 
arts and commerce. Without capital and enterprise improvement 
can never be obtained. Precept will never inculcate a better hus- 
bandry on the humble unenlightened peasant.’ 
And the same author adds, with respect to sugar : 


‘From Benares to Rungpoor, from the borders of Assuam to those 
of Cuttack, there is scarcely a distriet in Bengal or its dependant pro- 
Vinces wherein the sugar-cane does not flourish. It thrives most 
especially in the provinces of Benares, Bihar, Rungpoor, Birbboom, 
Birbwin, and Médnipiir : it is successfully cultivated in all, and there 
seems to be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar in 
Bengal than the limits of the demand, and consequent vend of it. 
The growth for home consumpiion and for the inland trade is vast, 
and it only needs encouragement to equal the demand of Europe 
also.’ 


It has, indeed, been said, as the same author remarks, ‘ that the 
great population could not avail to effect improvements, notwith- 
standing opportunities afforded for particular manufactures or raw 
produce, because professions are hereditary among the Hindoos, the 
offspring of men of one calling do not intrude into any other; and 
the produce of any particular manufacture cannot be extended ac- 
cording to the increase of the demand, but must depend on the popu- 
lation of the caste or tribe which works on that manufacture.’ 

After adducing several proofs of the fallacy of this opinion, he 
observes; ‘ In practice little attention is paid to the limitations to 
which we have here alluded. Daily observation shows even Brah- 
mins exercising the menial profession of a Sudrah. We are aware that 
every casteforms itself into clubs or lodges, consisting of the several 
individuals of that caste residing within a small distance, and that 
these clubs or lodges govern themselves by particular rules and 
customs, or by-laws. But though some restrictions and limitations, 
not founded on religious prejudices, are found among their’ by- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2K 
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laws, it may be received as a general maxim, that the occupation 
appointed for each tribe is entitled merely to a preference. Every 
profession, with few exceptions, is open to every description of per- 
sons, and the discouragement arising from religious prejudices is 
not greater than what exists in Great Britain from the effects of 
municipal and corporation laws. In Bengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to apply to any particular occupation are sufficient 
for the unlimited extension of any manufacture. 

‘If these facts and observations be not considered as a conclusive 
refutation of the unfounded assertions made on this subject, we must 
appeal to the experience of every gentleman who may have resided 
in the provinces of Bengal, whether a change of occupation and pro- 
fession does not frequently and indefinitely occur?) Whether Brah- 
mins are not employed in the most servile offices ? And whether 
the Sudrah is not seen elevated to situations of respectability and 
importance ? In short, whether the assertion above quoted be not 
altogether destitute of foundation ?’ 


If such, then, be the condition of our Indian empire ; if we really 
possess, in the eastern hemisphere, a country almost boundless in 
extent, and illimitable in resources and population, where, I would 
ask, but in our own arbitrary, unjust, and impolitic regulations, are 
to be found the obstacles to a commercial intercourse, unparalleled, 
perhaps, in its beneficial consequences both to Great Britain and India? 
No considerations connected with unfounded and preposterous claims 
to preference on the part of our colonies in the West; no superstitious 
reverence for a monopoly which has too long insulted the feelings and 
mocked the legitimate claims of the British merchant ; no visionary 
and fallacious ideas of the possible political consequences at some 
remote and indefinite period, of the sprinkling of a British popula- 
tion among the native tribes, (possibly the very best means of pre- 
serving our sway over our Indian empire ;) no silly reasonings on 
the danger of unrestrained intercourse with those whose manners, 
customs, and religion differ so widely from our own; no sugges- 
tions of ignorance, prejudice, or self-interest, will surely be allowed 
to perpetuate a system so absurd in its nature, and in its conse- 
quences so prejudicial to the substantial interests of both countries. 
The nature of Indian restrictions and the rights of British mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and consumers, are every day better under- 
stood ; and it is to be hoped, too, that Great Britain begins more 
clearly to comprehend the obligations she has assumed to those con- 
quered nations whom she has brought forcibly under her controul, 
and whose interests she is bound, by every consideration of duty 
and policy, most religiously to protect. 

Liverpool Mercury. A Britis Mercuanr, 
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RECOLLECTIONS oF CuMANA IN 1825. 


From the animated description given of this city by one of 
our fellow passengers, we were all in high glee when our little 
bark hove in sight of the Colombian shores, and displayed the 
red flag of Old England. We soon reached the bay, which is 
extensive and safe; it was dark, however, ere we cast anchor, and 
we had not been moored more than five minutes before a six-oared 
boat came alongside, and one of the crew, in a stentorian voice, 
demanded the vessel’s name, lading, and from whence we came. 
This personage, who was a coloured man, of a very forbidding 
aspect, dressed in trowsers which once had been white, a blue 
jacket adorned with a profusion of little metal buttons and a stripe 
of narrow gold lace across each shoulder, with a black cravat & la 
marine, but no waistcoat, described himself as the commander of a 
Colombian schooner of war, at anchor a short distance from us, 
He was very talkative, though not communicative. Spoke much 
about the prodigious extent of their navy, its achievements, and his 
individual mortification at not being permitted to cruise against 
those cowardly Godos (a term of contempt applied to all Spaniards.) 
This gentleman condescended ta partake of a glass or two of our 
best Jamaica, and a couple of Cabano’s prime cigars, and then, to 
our great satisfaction, took his leave. We drained the bottle we 
had uncorked to welcome our new acquaintance, and having regaled 
ourselves each with some three or four Havanna’s, retired to our 
births impatient of the morning. 

We were equipped by six o'clock, but were told that no person 
could be permitted to land till the Capitan del Puerto (Harbour 
Master) had visited the vessel. About eight this person’s launch was 
seen coming down the river, Manzanares (which is navigable for small 
craft to the city) and in fifteen or twenty minutes we had the honour 
of being welcomed to Colombia by the gentleman in person, who, to 
do him justice, was a very accommodating kind of man, and much 
more polite than the generality of his countrymen. He was, in fact, so 
good as to offer us the use of his boat, which we readily accepted. 
She was pulled aground; the sailors then jumped into the water, 
and each took one of us Newcomes on his shoulders, and placed us 
all in good order and well-conditioned on the sandy shores of 
charming Colombia. This act of politeness we repaid in the shape 
of a couple of Spanish dollars (and they made no objection to the 
coin), and having formally saluted our good friend the Harbour 
Master, we turned our backs upon the element we had just left, 
to survey what our heated imaginations had depicted another Eden, 

Directly before us was a small fort, surrounded by a few fishermen’s 
huts ; near to which was sort of a ship-yard, with a vessel of about 
60 tons on the stocks. Whilst we were surveying this interesting 
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scene, aman, ina white jacket and trousers, with an old sword 
under his arm, accosted us, and gave us to understand, that we 
were to proceed forthwith, under his auspices, to el General. We 
therefore jogged on together ; and in a short time were ushered into 
the august presence of General Bermudez, who was the Governor, 
or Intendant, of the department. The General received us with 
some degree of affability, and requested us to be seated. He is a 
very tall man, well proportioned, but badly marked with the small- 
pox ; he wore large whiskers and mustachoes; has an austere 
countenance, though, when lighted up by a smile, it is tolerably 
pleasing ; but his appearance altogether is not prepossessing. He 
was in his robe de chambré and slippers ; and his pretty little wife, 
lolling in a hammock, with one leg gracefully displayed over its side, 
which she used occasionally by touching the ground with the point 
of her shoe, to give an undulation to her aérial couch, but did not 
rise on our entrance, and merely honoured us with a vacant stare. 
This was the General's villa, which is rather more than half a mile 
from the town. It has a good garden, and several tolerably-decent 
apartments. We did not detain his Excellency long. He inquired 
the news of the day; appeared solicitous about intelligence from 
England, and professed much friendship for the English nation, &c. 
&e. ; asked each of us the object of our visit ; hoped many others 
would follow ; and, after the manner of the Spaniards, assured us 
all that his services were entirely at our disposal. 

The following day the recognition of the independence of Colum- 
bia, by the British, was made known in Cumana. This news diffused 
a general joy throughout all classes who had sense enough to com- 
prehend the meaning and importance of it. A feu de joie was 
instantly ordered. ‘The General gave a grand dinner and a superb 
ball, and we, who were the only Englishmen in the place, were not 
invited to either. So much for Columbian compliments, and their 
great respect for the English nation, &c. &c.! but allowances must 
be made, as they are only slowly approaching towards a state of 
civilization ; and the great Bermudez himself was, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, but a fag to a dealer in small-stores. 


There was but one posada or inn in the city, and a most wretched 
place it was, and so full that we could not be accommodated. We 
traversed almost half the town, inquiring at every other door 
whether they could afford us shelter for the night, and the only 
satisfaction we could obtain, was a No Senor, which they drawled 
out as if they had been labouring under the cholera morbus. We 
had determined to go on board our vessel, when we luckily met 
with a person who came passenger with us, and upon our recounting: 
to him the predicament in which we were, he very kindly offered us 
all the convenience his house afforded, and we took him at his word. 
We were shown into a small dirty place, and on the way to the 
apartment allotted to us, we encountered our host’s two sons, of the 
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ages of three and five years, as naked as their mother ushered them 
into this breathing world, with this difference, that their litile 
bodies were besmeared with the juice of the sugar cane, with a 
piece of which each of the urchins were provided and for which 
they seemed to have a prodigious fondness. By the way, the cane 
is very wholesome and refreshing if eaten in the morning. Our 
destined sleeping room was soon got ready by our kind hostess, 
one of whose legs was about the size of a fat grey-hound’s body. 
This complaint arises from drinking impure waters, and is pre- 
valent in most hot countries. ‘This good lady had provided our 
chamber with a small German looking-glass, a deal table, on which 
Was a ewer and a couple of strong Yankee chairs. She regretted 
that there was but one bed in the house, but told us that we could 
easily purchase hammocks, and that they were very comfortable when 
once accustomed to them ; but as we conjectured she used the word 
comfort purely out of compliment to us, we declined her friendly 
suggestion, and having bedding with us, we soon got it on shore, 
and, spreading it on the polished surface, congratulated ourselves 
on our unexpected good fortune. Our landlord, who was a little lazy 
good-natured fellow, prepared some hot egg-punch, and supplied 
us with a lot of very fair cigars. We each took a chair, after the 
fashion of the country, and formed a circle outside the door, it being 
a beautifully fine moonlight night, where we were soon joined by 
two or three Natives and the Alcalde, (magistrate,) who grumbled 
sadly about the state of things en el dia, (now,) and began to draw 
invidious comparisons between a republican and a monarchical 
government, giving us plainly to know that he preferred the latter 
to the former; indeed, during the administration of Spain, Co- 
lombia was inhabited mostly by Catalans and Islanders, who are 
an industrious people, and Cumana was then in a flourishing state ; 
but since the expulsion of the Spaniards, all things appear to have 
undergone a complete metamorphose. ‘This it will be said is ‘con- 
sequent on a revolution—granted ; but what a different aspect 
would that country have now exhibited, had not the ignorance of 
its rulers exterminated all Spaniards without reference to their opi- 
nions. How many well-intentioned wealthy men have been robbed 
of their property, and peremptorily ordered to quit the country within 
a stated time, merely because they were Spaniards ! How many un- 
fortunate Spaniards are there now in Britain, barely existing on 
British bounty, who would cheerfully lay down their lives in the 
cause of freedom, and who would be so many ornaments amongst 
the horde of ignorants in the New World, were they permitted to 
seek their fortunes in that miserably populated and uncivilized nation! 
But to our narrative. 

After our tertulia was ended, which tasted till nearly eleven, we 
retired to our aposento, and we slept as soundly as if we had been 
reposing on a down bed at Long's or the London Tavern, 
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Cumana then reckoned some 1000 or a 1100 houses, built of mud, 
laths, and canes, brick floors, well tiled, and white-washed inside 
and out, but not overburdened with furniture ;—a hammock in the 
hall, with a common deal table, and a few sturdy chairs, composed 
the moveables of most of the inhabitants, and a many had not even 
these luxuries to boast of. The city is built on a sandy soil at the 
foot of a mountainous country, and about a mile and a half from the 
sea-shore. It is pretty well laid out, though not with much regu- 
larity, and a very few of the streets only are partially paved, if the 
vareless manner in which the stones are laid deserve the term. The 
slightest gust of wind, therefore, brings with it immeasurable clouds 
of dust, which none but physicians and washerwomen rejoice at. 
The Palacio, or Government House, is a huge mass of wood, mud, 
and stone, without a single architectural ornament, and nothing to 
attract the eye, unless it be his Excellency’s Guard, with bronzed 
faces and ragged vestments. The town is well fortified, although 
the fortifications exhibit traces of shameful neglect. There are se- 
veral churches, but none of them remarkable for either beauty or 
embellishment. Very little respect is paid to religion, notwithstand- 
ing the people are both superstitious and bigotted in the extreme. 
The burial-ground is situate in the suburbs, between the city and 
the shore, and a most disgraceful sight it is ; the graves are seldom 
more than from two to three feet deep, and as few will incur the 
expense, or care about erecting a stone over their departed relatives 
or friends, the grave-digger fixes upon the next spot where chance 
may direct his spade to dig a hole for the next comer ; as decom- 
position is rapid in that climate, he seldom fails to turn up some 
relic of the former occupant, and as this practice is constantly per- 
formed, there is, as may be supposed, a great display of bleached 
bones and sculls in every part of this sacred place. Protestants or 
heretics cannot be interred within the walls of this hallowed spot. A 
native of one of the British West India Islands died whilst we were 
there, and was buried in a field adjoining the cemetery, and one of 
our party officiated as priest. The time appointed for the interment 
was about dusk. We waited a considerable while, however, for the 
corpse, and were about retiring from the ground, when we heard at 
a distance a shouting and whistling ; and shortly afterwards we saw 
the grave-digger, a coloured man, who was crying, Aqui viene el 
blanco—here comes the white. ‘The corpse was in a plain deal- 
coffin, borne by four soldiers at double quick time, and followed by 
a serjeant of marines, a fine young Englishman, who was attached 
to a vessel of war, commanded by Captain M , a North Ame- 
rican, and an accomplished man, ‘This gentleman having known the 
deceased, defrayed the expense of the burial himself. 





There are three small plazas or squares—the first, near the en- 
trance to the town and close to the bridge over the river, is appro- 
priated for the sale of eatables of every description, and in which 
are the stores or warehouses of all the importers. On a morning, in 
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this place, youmay behold motly groups of miserably clad objects of all 
shades and complexions—some squatted on their hams, others stand- 
ing, andthe whole vociferating with all their might, lauding the articles 
they have for sale. The beef, if it deserves the name, is intolerably 
bad—fatless and bloodless and of a brown-red hue—the mutton is 
little better—the few vegetables and fruits are very fine, but by no 
means such as the soil would yield if the least attention were devoted 
to their ulture, Here and there may be seen a piece of fat pork 
resembling the lumps of ‘ genuine bear's grease’ which are exhibited 
in some of the barber's shops in London. Plantains, bananas, and 
sweet potatoes in abundance—fried fish in a variety of shapes, and 
stripes of tajaso (jerked beef,) of which the Natives are immo- 
derately fond. The eggs of the iguana (a species of lizard) form 
another favourite article of food—good fish is plentiful and cheap. 
Wild fowl is sometimes brought to this place. Poultry is scarce 
and dear—there are plenty of fresh eggs, milk, and good bread, 
but the Natives are passionately fond of arrepa, which is ground 
Indian corn well kneaded and baked, and then has the appearance of 
our Yorkshire cakes, but not quite so palatable. 

There is no theatre, nor any public place of entertainment, but 
there are several wretched cafés and billiard tables, which are fre- 
quented day and night by a set of idle fellows, who play for money 
(when they have any) and punch. ‘The only diversion that posses- 
ses any merit is cock-fighting ; and on a Sunday morning, the day 
set apart for this amusement by general consent, almost every pe- 
destrian has a cock of some size or colour under his arm, hastening 
to the scene of fun and money, but the latter is their avowed object ; 
they all gamble, from the priest to the peasant. I would advise any 
traveller, who wishes to be thought well of by the heads of Cumana, 
to carry with him a good collection of cocks, should he ever be in- 
duced to visit that delectable spot. Pork is plentiful enough, since 
pigs are to be seen in almost every street and lane throughout the 
town, although there is an express order to kill them wherever 
found ; but the command is seldom executed. ‘The mode adopted 
is by employing a certain number of Indians who may have com- 
mitted any petty crime; these men are provided with a wooden 
lance with an iron spike at one end, and are guarded by two or three 
soldiers, but they have seldom an opportunity of exercising their 
calling, were they so disposed, as the pig proprietors are always on 
the alert, and as soon as the body guard is descried, a hue and ery 
is instantaneously commenced, which apprizes the beast owners of 
the approaching danger, and the pigs themselves, conscious of their 
nefarious practices, begin to grunt and trot off as fast as their legs 
will carry them to their respective homes. 

There are many native Indians in this neighbourhood ; the wo- 
men are stout, with immense shoulders, and their countenances not 
unpleasing, though few Europeans like so broad a face as nature 
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has bestowed upon this race of beings. The population of the city 
and its environs may be estimated at 5000, of which two-thirds are 
either black or coloured. Almost the whole of the troops, and many 
ot the officers, have dark complexions. ‘The soldiers are generally 
well made, stout, and capable of enduring almost any fatigue or de- 
privation. ‘They are well clothed, and there is a good deal of uni- 
formity in their dress, but the greater part have neither shoes nor 
stockings. Some of ihe regiments have a few European officers, 
and these perform their manceuvres with accuracy and promptitude. 
One poor soldier brought us a vale, a sort of Government security, 
for 60 dollars, which he offered to sell, for eight, but as we were 
only birds of passage, and not having much faith in Colombian 
promises, we declined the temptation. 

There are a few shops or stores pretty well supplied with manu- 
factures and hardware, &c., chiefly British; these goods are brought 
from St. Thomas's, this being the principal place with which the 
trade is carried on, and which is confined to some six or seven in- 
dividuals. ‘The Colombians are bad paymasters; if you sell on 
a credit of three or four months, you have frequently to wait six, 
or eight, or twelve months after, for the money or produce, as the 
case may be, and must be content with such proportion as they 
may find it convenient to offer at a time; however, by proper 
management, there is much to be gained even on these terms. 
The exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobaccco, a little indigo and a 
variety of skins. 

The society which Cumana affords to a well-cultivated mind is 
exceedingly uninteresting, and the only solace is the acquaintance 
of the few resident foreigners ; there is, as may be supposed, a great 
mixture of Europeans, and others, of light characters, connected 
with the army aud navy, and these gentry conceive themselves en- 
titled-to claim your friendship on the first introduction, or indeed, 
without any introduction at all. Kvery man who has any regard 
for his peace, must countenance these intruders, however disagree- 
able the practice may be to his feelings. The natives are ignorant, 
haughty, and prejudiced, and consequently most intolerable as asso- 
ciates. As a proof of their ignorance and ingratitude, I need only 
mention the fact, that a proclamation was issued at Caraceas, a 
short time prior to our arrival in Colombia, purporting that no fo- 
reigner should be permitted to keep either a wholesale or retail 
store, unless he took a creole into parnership, under the penalty of 
confiscation of property, though at that very moment forcigners 
actually fought their battles, armed, clothed, and fed them! but 
the folly of this step was soon seen, and the order was therefore re- 
scinded, 


The Cumana folks are not the most polite in the world ; our letters 
of introduction served merely to inform the parties to whom they 
were addressed that such beings as the bearers were in existence. 
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We were, however, invited to meet a party at the house ofa Spanish 
gentleman, (the only one there, and, perhaps, the second in all Co- 
lombia, a perfect stranger to us) who received us very cordially, 
and entertained us in as sumptuous a manner as the country could 
afford. We had a sufficiency of everything that was in season, and 
he expressed his extreme regret that he had not been able to pro- 
cure any oysters, although he had employed two lads for that pur- 
pose the whole of the morning: he having heard that one of us 
was very partial to this fish. One custom afforded matter of spe- 
culation to some of the party ; our host rose at each remove, and we 
followed his example, and stretched our legs in the Patio, or court, 
adjoining the Sala, or hall, and this exercise was repeated either 
four or five times: a pleasant custom too, as it creates a zest for 
the next course. We sat until a late hour, and then took leave of 
our very kind friend Mr. V , and his amiable family, with the 
most lively feelings of respect and pleasure. 





The ladies of Cumana are not particularly engaging, and do not 
possess that vivacity for which the Spanish ladies are so remarkable. 
Indeed, they are rather silent ; but this does not proceed from any 
diffidence on their part, but rather from the great neglect in the 
material points of their education, combined with their indolent ha- 
bits. They dress something in the French style, and seldom venture 
out till late in the evening, when they indulge in long walks about 
the town. They are, like the inhabitants of all warm climates, pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, which is confined to Spanish country dan- 
ces and waltzing. ‘The Colombians are rather indifferent musicians, 
though the natives will not believe this. 

We were detained a day longer than we had expected, as one of 
our party had to procure some documents from the Government 
Secretary ; which having obtained, he waited upon this gentleman, 
and in the presence of the General himself, presented him with a 
gold breast-pin, which might have been worth six or seven dollars, 
and expressed his acknowledgments for the promptitude with which 
his request had been attended to. His donation was most graciously 
received. We then paid our devoirs to his Excellency, procured our 
passports from his secretary, which are given gratis, and bade fare- 
well to the charming city of Cumana. 
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Sone ro tHe River Yarra. 
By R. Hixx, Esq. 


The Catholic religion has consecrated to rural festivity on particular 
saints’ days, the different little village settlements in the Spanish Colonies 
of America. During the period of their celebration these inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns flock to these places of gaiety, as parties to a 
Séte champetre, and resign themselves to free and unrestrained mirth in 
the out-door luxury of the beautiful moonlight evenings of a tropical 
climate—when the fragrance of the land-breeze, nestling through the 
feathery branches of the clustered palms, or fanning the blossoms of 
flowers that open only to the night, adds peculiar beauty to this scene 
of light hearts and happy spirits. ‘The festival of a picturesque village 
on the borders of a wild and woody stream on the south side of the 
Island of Cuba, inhabited by the cultivators of tobacco, is the subject of 
the following verses : 


Oh, day of love, thou’rt bright and fair 
When though thy Yarra greetest— 

And smiling faces beaming there, 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 

How happy then,—how lovely they, 
The youths in Yarra’s bowers, 

Who sparkling come, like birds at play, 
Amid the leaves and flowers. : 

And there with garland-braided hair 
Are seen the dark-eyed daughters, 

And white Garzotas* wander there, 
The genii of the waters. 

Away, away, while the hours are gay, 
And the pulse of life is fleetest— 

The charms that beam on Yarra’s stream 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 


Oh, day of love, thou’rt bright and fair 
When thou thy Yarra greetest, 
And smiling faces beaming there, 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 
But Yarra’s banks are sweeter far, 
When Night her charms revealing— 
Gives music to the light guitar, 
To lovers’ hearts their feeling. 
And sweeter is Night’s castanet 
Than songs when hours are lightest— 
For ’tis the sound of lovers met, 
When lovers’ eyes are brightest. 
Then oh, away, while the hours are gay, 
And the pulse of life is fleetest— 
The charms that beam on Yarra’s stream 
Make Yarra’s banks the sweetest. 





* The Garzotas are birds of the heron kind, perfectly white, and do- 
mesticated in the cottages on the river banks of Cuba, 
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Oricin AND Opjsecr oF THe LATE Treary wiru SIAM. 


Tue final establisment of commercial relations with Siam, on a 
footing calculated to be beneficial to the trade of British India, with 
that country, renders it of some importance and interest, that the 
arrangements agreed upon should be duly appreciated. We have 
been favoured with some valuable information on this head, expla- 
natory of the origin and object of the principal stipulations of the late 
Treaty of a commercial character, which we propose to lay before 
our readers. ‘That which we at present submit, refers especially to 
the measures adopted to determine a fixed rate of port and custom 
charges, in place of the arbitrary and uncertain demands previously 
enforced. It is not a little curious, however, that the past system, 
such as it was, originated in some measure with ourselves, at a 
period sufficiently remote, to give the Siamese the credit of steadily 
adhering to stipulations, which they considered final. 

Agreeably to the past practice of the Siamese Court, the King 
has always been the principal merchant in his dominions, but upon 
the accession to the throne of the present King of Siam, he made a 
declaration, that he was determined not to be a King-merchant, and 
not to maintain any monopolies, but to permit a general free trade, 
The exclusive sale. of Sticklac, Sapan wood, Aquila wood, Ivory, 
Gamboge and Pepper, which the late King of Siam monopolized, 
was abolished, and the collection of the duties upon those articles 
was farmed out. ‘The trade in those articles was made free; that 
is, only when His Majesty had no supply of them for sale, Unfor- 
tunately the King receives a great portion of his revenues in kind, 
The Siamese troops, when not otherwise engaged, are employed in 
cultivation, and in cutting Timber and Sapan wood for His Majes- 
ty. The people of Laos pay their tribute in Sticklae, Ivory, Benzoin, 
and other articles. ‘The inhabitants on its frontiers send down cot- 
ton and rafts of Teak timber. The inhabitants of the Siamese por- 
tion of Cambodia, send Gamboge, Aquila wood, Pepper and Carda- 
moms. The Chinese, who farm the collection of the duty upon 
Sugar, make their payments in that article. To get rid of all this 
produce, His Majesty is obliged to become a merchant, and his 
oflicers, of course, try to sell it for him on the highest possible terms. 
All these officers also, are allowed to engage in commerce. Although 
the system of monopolies was, in some measure, reduced by the 
present King of Siam, yet the trade of British subjects in Siam, had 
to contend against two very great evils; the claims of preemption 
exercised by the officers of the Siamese government, and an arbi- 
trary and uncertain mode of levying the dutites and port charges. 
The Phra K’hlang and his petty officers always endeavoured to 
prevent the inhabitants of Bangkok, from making any purchases, 
until they themselves had selected whatever articles they pleased, 
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and for which they would not settle at once a fair price, but would 
keep the foreign merchant waiting day after day, for a month or six 
weeks, until they either forced him to submit to their terms, or to 
lose the chance of selling his cargo to others to any advantage. No 
inhabitant of Bankok dared make any other offer for what the 
Phra K’hlang and his officers desired to posses, nor could he sell any 
article to the foreign merchant without the previous permission of 
the Phra K’hlang, which was never given so long as that Minister 
or the King’s merchant had any thing to dispose of. ‘The foreign 
merchant could not go to the market unless clandestinely, and at the 
risk of losing his property, and bringing down most severe punish- 
ment upon the Siamese trader. He was, in fact, completely in the 
power of the Phra K’hlang. Next to the P’hra K’hlang and his 
deputy P’hya Phiphut, which officer, in the time of Koempfer, was 
remarkable for ‘ pinching strangers,’ the principal instruments, by 
which foreign trade was conducted on the above mischievous prin- 
ciples, were Luang Keo Ayat or Pomat, a natural brother of the 
Phra K’hlang, Phya Chula, the King’s merchant, and Khun Rad- 
sithi, his son. The two last have acquired great ascendancy over 
the mind of the P’hra K’hlang, and they are consulied by him on all 
occasions. ‘The father professes to be a native of Persia, but is evi- 
dently a native of the coast of Coromandel. It was his special duty 
to settle a price for all articles required by the King from the Euro- 
pean merchant ; a duty he generally took several weeks to execute, 
offering the merchant, in the first instance, about one twentieth of 
the value of his goods. His son is the King’s mercantile clerk, and 
accountant to the P*hra K’hlang’s an oflice, in which his shrewdness, 
cunning, and quickness, render him extremely necessary and accept- 
able to the Phra K’hlang. 

The endeavours of the late Mission were, of course, strenuously 
directed towards correcting such a mischievous system, as is above 
described ; and fairly opening the market to the English merchant ; 
to which end the ministers were persuaded to insert in the treaty, 
negotiated with them, a clause in Article Gth, declaring that ‘ Bri- 
tish merchants, and the inhabitants of the country, shall be allowed 
to buy and sell without the intervention of other persons,’-—a stipu- 
lation which is repeated in Article Ist, of the Commercial Agree- 
ment, together with the words, ‘ with freedom and facility,’ and that 
* no export, import, or other duiy, shall be levied upon the buyers 
and sellers from or to English subjects.’ 

On the arrival of the Mission at Bangkok, it found that the trade 
of British subjects was charged a general import duty of 8 per cent., 
heavy export duties, varying from 20 to 50 per cent., and a large 
sum for port and anchorage charges, sometimes styled ‘ measure- 
ment duty.’ The arrangement appears, from the authority of 
Hamilton, to have originated with ourselves, 

In the year 1684, Captain Hamilton relates that the Siamese 
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envoys sent to France, visited London, and there concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with our nation. As this treaty was negociated by 
King Charles the Second’s Ministers, no notice or copy of it appears 
to exist among the records of the India Company. lt would, how- 
ever be satisfactory to examine a copy of ii, not only to learn the 
nature of its provisions, but to ascertain what authority the Siamese 
envoys possessed, to execute such an instrument. Judging from 
such of the names of the ambassadors, whom the King of Siam for- 
merly deputed to Europe, as can now be traced, we should believe 
them to have been men of subordinate rank, and the practice and 
habits of the Siamese Court must, indeed, have experienced a very 
great change, if to such men, or, indeed, to any Siamese agents, powers 
could be given to enter into treaties of alliance. No envoy, who 
might be now deputed by the Siamese monarch, would dare to enter 
into any engagements, ot could perform any act which his master 
would consider it in any degree obligatory to ratify or conlirm.— 
Captain Hamilton however declares, that in 1718, a Mr. Collet, 
Governor of Fort St. George, sent an agent to Siam to annul the 
Treaty of London, and to make a new one, detrimental to all Bri- 
tish subjects except those employed by that Governor. ‘The revised 
treaty stipulated, Hamilton states, that ‘all British subjects that had 
not Collet’s letter should be obliged to pay 8 per cent. new customs, 
and measurage for their ship, which came to about 5001. for a ship 
of 300 tons, to sell their cargoes to whom they pleased, but the 
money to be paid into the King’s cash, that he might deliver goods 
for it, at his own prices, whether proper for their homeward markets 
or no.’ ‘This account shows, at least, the fidelity with which the 
Siamese can maintain the provisions of a treaiy, that may be in 
their own favour, for the vexatious system and heavy rate of duties 
of which British merchants complained at Bangkok, are no more 
than what Mr. Collet appears to have introduced in 1718, 

The European merchant, however, generally succeeded in evading 
the payment of a large portion, nay a moiety of the import duties. 
But the measurement duty, which was said to include certain fees 
to the masier-attendant and officers of the Phra K’hlang, was re- 
gulated by no fixed rule. The charges, in fact, were made by 
guess, under the direction of Radsithi, and no statement of pariicu- 
lars was ever given to the English merchant, who was made to pay 
the total communicatt { by Radsithi. Upon the death of the late 
King, an increased charge was made on account of ‘he Wang-na 
and his officers, who were then appointed. A new fee of 284 ticals, 
and sometimes 324 ticals, was demanded for a pass for every cargo 
junk that a European merchant might hire, and the Governor of 
Paknam had lately increased his fee from 80 to 124 ticals, without 
declaring by whose authority, or for what reason such increase was 
made. ‘The original Siamese of the document furnished to Mr. 
Crawfurd, was maintained not to mean an engagement on the part 
of the Siamese Government, not to increase the existing duties, but 
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a prohibition only to its officers against committing exaction or 
extortion. It became, therefore, the first object of the Mission to 
ascertain the precise rate of this measurement duty, and the par- 
ticulars of the fees and other charges included under the head of 
‘ anchorage dues.’ After some discussion, the Phra K’hlang drew 
out himself, and delivered to the E nvoy, the subjoined list of the 
port and anchorage duties levied upon the ship Hunter, which hap- 
pened then to be at Bangkok. A more absurd attempt to give a 
colour to imposition was, perhaps, never made, than what this offi- 
cial account exhibits. ‘The obvious remedy for these arbitrary and 
irregular imposts was to persuade the Siamese Ministers to esta- 
blish, in lieu of all others, one simple impost, in the form of a duty 
upon tonnage or measurement ; a mode of proceeding which is 
conformable with the established usage of the Indo-Chinese nations. 
The Siamese would put no faith in any European registers or papers 
of a ship denoting her tonnage, and it was but prude nt not to pro- 
pose too great innovations at once, but to let them continue their 
own system of measuring the breadth only of a vessel. Although 
a vessel's capacity to carry cargo does not depend entirely on her 
length or breadth, any trifling inequality which may arise in prac- 
tice, from the adoption of this principle, will be, probably, more 
than compensated by the exemption from vexatious interference 
which it will secure, and, at all events, such an arrangement will 
enable British subjects to ascertain with some exactness what trade 

can be carried on advantageously with Siam. The plan involved, 
however, a considerable re duction of the existing duties, not only 
that it might become a benefit to our merchants, who complained 
of the exorbitance of the existing charges, but that it might afford 
some counterbalance against the probable mal-practices of the P’hra 
K’hlang’s department, which would attempt to add, in some way or 
other, to the amount stipulated, however high might be the rate. 

The following is a list of the amount of import and export duties, 
and other charges, actually paid by several vessels which have visited 
Bangkok, during the last four or five years : 


Ticals, 
Brig Phenix, of 232 tons, and 4 Siamese fathoms in breadth . . 11,245 
Schooner Mariana, 126 tons, 34 ditto. . . . ditto . . . . 6,913 
Brig Shannon, 200 tons, 34 . ditto. . . . ditto . . . . 8,821 
Ship Caroline, 450 tons, 44 . ditto. . . . ditto . . . . 10,157 
[iin Gitte. secome tyme .. 5 « «2 + te « - e Sees. % a. 
American brig Siren, 175 tons, 34 ditto . . . ditto .... 41,540 
American Ship Liverpool Packet, 400 tons, 44. ditto . . . . 11,164 
Ship Hunter, 255 tons,4 . . ditto. . . ditto  « » Bee 


The loss on the presents made to the king and ‘ellicers of Siam, 
is included in the account of charges of only the two first of the 
above-mentioned vessels. ‘The American vessels, with the excep- 
tion of a few fire arms, visited Bangkok in ballast. None of the 
ships imported or exported more than half a cargo. The duties 
upon complete cargoes would have nearly doubled the sums quoted 
above, as having been actually paid by those vessels. 
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In addition to the data furnished by the foregoing list the Mission 
ascertained, that the following amount of port charges and duties 
was actually paid by country ships in China in 1821 :; 

Ships of 513 tons, Spanish dollars 9406 57, or ticals . . . 10,410 
Ditto, 412 ditto; 4775 50, orticale 2. 1. ww et we te) TGTBD 
Brig of 168 ditto, 3500, orticals . . . .... +. - 5,688 

The Mission proposed a consolidated duty of 1500 ticals for each 
Siamese fathom in breadth of a vessel ; and, after much discussion 
with the Phra K’hlang and other officers, the King of Siam was 
pleased to order the Ministers to accept this proposition with 
respect to vessels visiting Bangkok in ballast, and to fix 1700 ticals 
per fathom for those arriving with an import cargo. The present 
King, when Prince Krom Chet, had, we understand, expressed his 
approbation of this mode of making one charge for the vessel and 
her cargo, as practised in China. 

The Mission found it necessary, however, to insist upon a clause 
being introduced into the treaty, engaging that ‘ no import, export, 
or other duty, shall be levied upon the buyers or sellers, from or to 
English subjects.’ 

The charge for pilotage in Siam is trifling, 24 ticals for a ship 
and 16 for a brig; and with respect to the practice of making pre- 
sents to the Siamese officers, a practice which tended to conciliate 
them, but the observance of which was in some degree optional, 
the Mission found, that if the presents made by an English trader 
consisted of muskets, cloths, or other articles, the market prices of 
which were well known, he had a chance of receiving from the 
King and Phra K’hlang a fair return for them; but if they con- 
sisted of watches, clocks, or expensive toys, a return of one quarter | 
of their value only was made. The presents were generally referred 
to Phya Chula, and his son Radsithi, to be appraised, and this duty 
they performed so unfairly, as to induce the P’hra K’hlang himself 
often to double the price fixed by them. There was a convenience, 
however, in this system of presents, a convenience which our 
merchants may, perhaps, still enjoy at Bangkok. Whenever a 
European merchant possessed some commodity for which he could 
find no sale, and to re-export which might not be desirable, he 
tendered it as a present to the King, Wang-na, or P*hra K’hlang, 
from whom he was certain of receiving some return that would, at 
least, prevent him from suffering a total loss. 

By entering into a calculation of the amount that vessels of the 
breadth cited in the above list will now have to pay, and comparing 
it with the several duties they before actually paid, it will be seen, 
that with one exception, the American brig Siren, (the loss on the 
presents made by the commander of which vessel, however, is not 
known), the new arrangement possesses the advantage not only of 
fixing and regulating, but of reducing, the rate of impost, 
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Phenix. . . paid 11,2 Abo would now’ have to' pay rate at.170@ per fathom. 
Mariana . 6,913 6 F er «7 9,900 _ ditto, . 
Shannon, exclusive “I 8,821 228) wives gd tg naan ditto. 

presents | 
Caroline, second time, 12,457. 6 a e/jecaie mw 1,650 ditto. 
Siren [| . 4,340 . . 0. 6 6 ee + «60,200 Mt RU Gato) 
Liverpool Packet PAAR an wane’ tn aulase ® 6, 750 ditto. 

6,800 at 1700 ditto, 


Hunter. . 8,688 ‘ 


The greatest reaction, it appears, ‘will take place in the/large 
class of vessels, but against them another expense and disadvantage 
must be set down. ‘The bar at the mouth of the Menam obliges 
them to communicate with Bangkok, for the most part, by, means 
of junks, the usual hire of which is about 24 ticals per 100 peculs. 
A List of the Port and Anchorage Duties levied at Bangkok, in April 1826, upon 

the Ship Hunter, Capt, Johnson, 235 Tons, translated from the Siamese. 


On account of his Majesty the King of Siam. 
Measurement duty at 80 Ticals per Siamese fathom, the 
Hunter measuring 4 fathoms in breadth). . 9. 2.0. 6 
For a pass for departure . . ge Ge Gee ce eae 
Ditto for admission (to the c capital, ) ° * « .» Q6tib ier Sean 


On account of the Officers of the King. 
Chow Phya Kosa Thibody, (Phra Khlang) for the vessel's ar- 
tival-and departure : : 
Phya P’hip’hut Kosa, (his ‘deputy, ) for ditto ditto J 
Phya Chula, (his Majesty’s merchant,) for passage, for ad- 
mission, and departure . ; 
Luang Sura Sa-Khon, (Port- Captain, ) for ditto ditto : 
Khun Radsithi, Phya Chula’s son, & his Majesty Mercantile Clerk, 
For passes, for admission and departure 12 0 
For superintending weighing . o-oo 6 0 
For superintending sale and purchase... . 3 0 
Four Interpreters . . _— 
Luang Keo Ayat, aad a saat of the ‘Phra K ‘idang) 


For keeping the account . . oie wath “ot 16 O 
For superintending sale and purc ns wie. + oe 

Khun Wisoot Sa Khon, for superintending the Interpreters . 

Clerk of the Seals, (Samian Tra,) for 5 notes, at 2 ticals, 2 
selungs each . . dette) oe ‘ 

Clerk Wen, for 11 notes, ‘at ditto ditto id anna 

Phya Chula’s Clerk, for 11 notes, at ditto ditto . . 

Luang Sora Sa kK’ hon.or Port-C aptain’ s Clerk, for 11 ‘notes, 
atditto ditto . . Te 

Radsithi’s Clerk, for vi notes, at ! tical 2 selungs each 

Four Interpreters : 

Clerk of the Godowns, who sat and superintended the accounts 

Luang Sunowarat,, (Radsithi’s brother,) and Luang Kopitan, 
(Sebastian an Interpreter). . “ge dec he: 

Superintending Clerk, 8 notes, at 3 ticals each . 

Provisions supplied to all the Clerks, or Weighmen, 24 men, 
Ga4 Monks Gti sect sp ovae 1d? deensetene atic Ke 
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Brought over 1814 0 
On account of the Officers of the Wang-na. 
Clerk of the Seals, for 4 Notes, at 1 Tical 1 Selung each 5 
Clerk Wen, for 5 notes, at 1 tical l selung each . . 4 e 
Clerk Luang Kaluju, for 5 notes, at 1 tical 1 selung ez ach. . S £ 
Prah Surah Phassa’s or Beneditto Wangna’s Port » eae s 














Clerk, atditto. . . é G°- 3 
Clerk Khun Noochit, for 5 notes, at 3 selungs aml. i. S$. 8 
Interpreter Thon Khan Nooc . ‘ | 
Clerk Khun Siayat, who sat two accounts, at 1 tical each . she 2,90 
Clerk of the Godowns, who sat and aranentonind two ac- 
counts, at 2 ticals 2 selungs each . 5 0 
Provisions for the Clerks or A vs sy cnn n, 6 inen, at 4 ticals 
a rs ee fhe ON Of 
62 1 
Total of the charges at Bangkok, ticals . . . . . 1876 1 
List of the established charges upon a Vessel at the Guard 
Houses below Bangkok. 
PAKNAM. 
On account of the Governor. 
One shawl, or in money . a ee ee a 
Nine yards of Chintz, or ditto . . of Oe we at! cee Gg 
Two pieces of red cotton cloth, or ag a 8 0 
Wide sarongs tothe value of . . . 1. ee ee ee 2 0 
Narrow ditto, to the valueof . . . 1. 1 6 se ew eee bet 
103 1 
On account of the Officers. 
Passes for admission and departure, at 12 ticalseach . . . 24 O 
Eight pieces of chintz, orin money . . . . 1. ee ee S'@ 
Pilotage. . . 9 ee TR Ee ere ae 
Inspecting officers a) Aaa Maple. ah arte! ane® Sika Vad 3-9 
CEM ORR UNE cU i, 55. s cigipytiny sae erodorgla, 2 6 0 
65 0 
PAKLAAT. 
Upon Arrival. 
Measurement charge . . Paar Gea es oc 8 0 
Eight pieces of chintz, or in money 4, 0 
Upon Departure. 
Measurement charge = ora a a ee 4 0 
Inspecting officers. 2 O 
For taking a copy of the port clear irance receiv ed at Bangkok 6 2 
18 2 








Total of the charges below Bangkok, ticals . . . . 186 3 





Grand total, ticals . . . . 2062 4 


Only two clerks and one weighman actually attended, and their 
attendance was limited to three hours a day, and most irregular. 
They applied for remuneration and food to Mr. Hunter, declaring 
that no portion of the charges made by the P*hra K’hlang, on such 
account, was ever received by them. Upon inquiry, the Phra K’hlang 
stated, that these charges had been levied for a century past; and 
that whether a man performed the service described, or received the 
amount charged on his account, is immaterial, as the ancient customs 
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of the country direct the charges to be set down in the manner de- 
tailed in this account. The mistake of charging for interpreters 
twice was ingeniously explained, namely, that the second charge was 
for the clerks belonging to the interpreters ; but as the interpreters 
have no such assistants, the money would be given to themselves. 
Neither the King’s nor the Wang-na’s port captain is allowed a 
clerk, and Radsithi is Phya Chula’s clerk. Mr. Hunter, to whom 
the ship Hunter was consigned, never saw, nor until he was shown 
this list, did he ever hear of any of the numerous * notes * for which 
his vessel is charged. The Phra K’hlang explained that every in- 
telligence notifying the arrival or departure of a vessel, and every 
order respecting her cargo, is put down in writing, for the infor- 
mation of the different Siamese officers by their clerks, who are 
authorized to charge for the receipt, us well as the transmission of 
a note. As no portion of the cargo of the Hunter was sold to 
or purchased from the P’hra K‘hlang, the ‘ Clerks of the Godowns’ 
were not employed, yet they are included in this list for superin- 
tending accounts which never existed. Great trouble is always 
given to the foreign merchant at Bangkok, bythe P’hra K’hlang’s 
clerks and weighmen, who seldom attend before twelve o'clock, and 
retire always before five. Without their joint presence, a vessel 
vannot receive her cargo, and a foreign merchant has daily the 
trouble of going himself in search of one of the two, and is often at, 
a stand through the absence of both parties. Mr. Hunter was re- 
fused a detailed list, like the above, of the port and anchorage 
charges of the Hunter, but was obliged to pay at once an amount of 
1876 ticals at Bangkok, and only 65 ticals at Paknam. Upen its 
being pointed out to the Phra K’hlang, that these sums were not 
in accordance with his list, which was subsequently given to the 
Mission, he stated that the difference had been remitted in favour 
of Mr. Hunter. 

The Siamese Government have no idea of what is called ‘a free 
and unrestricted trade,’ and an article of a treaty with these words 
only, and without arranging and fixing the minutest details of port 
regulations and rates of duties and charges would have been a dead 
letter. The ministers also were so immediately interested in their 
system of conducting foreign trade, that any argument, as to a less 
restricted trade, proving a mutual benefit to both nations, would 
have been entirely lost upon them. 


The Mission had great difficulty before it persuaded the Siamese 
ministers to include Surat merchants, and the Asiatic subjects of 
the British Government, in the benefits conceded to commerce by 
the treaty. Nothing can be more iniquitous than the conduct’ ‘of 
the Siamese towards the Surat vessels. The P’hra K’hlang and his 
officers fix the price of every article of merchandize brought by 
those vessels, and take and distribute among themselves whatever 
portion of the cargo they please for the purpose of retailing the 
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same «afterwards at a profit to themselves, in addition to the usual 
port charges and import and export duties. 

The trade of native junks between Siam, and Penang, and Sin- 
gapore, is conducted by private Chinese merchants of Bangkok, 
and it is one to which the Court of Siam is as yet indifferent , as a 
proof of which we may state, that during the whole of the nego- 
ciations of the late mission, no attempt was ever made to obtain any 
reciprocal advantage for that trade, or to secure a pledge even, that 
the present very moderate duties and anchorage charges lévied upon 
it at our ports, should be continued. ‘This indifference, however, 
on the part of the Court of Siam, an indifference under which the 
trade has increased and prospered, has begun to change, and during 
the last two years, many new duties have been imposed upon the 
Chinese junks trading between Bangkok and the Straits of Malacca. 
So much have these additional duties been increasing, that the Chi- 
nese traders, before the departure of the mission from Bangkok, 
petitioned the Court to place their commerce upon a fixed and more 
moderate system of duties, ‘in the same advantageous manner as 
the English had secured by treaty.’ There is, however, no security 
for the continuance of the trade with Siam by native junks, and, at 
any rate, it must not be forgotten, that whilst our ships can navigate 
at all seasons, those vessels make but one voyage during the year. 
Messrs. Hunter and Mallock, froifi whom the mission received, on 
every occasion, the most liberal and cordial assistance and co-ope- 
ration, are decidedly of opinion, that much benefit may be derived 
from the trade of Siam, by making occasional visits to Bangkok ; 
and that such a course is advantageous, no proof can be more 
striking than that afforded by the Surat traders, who, notwithstand- 
ing all the exactions and vexations of the present system, still send 
a vessel annually to Siam. The mission witnessed the distress and 
extortion experienced by the Nakhoda of a Surat vessel, in December 
1825, and was much surprised, indeed, to find him go again last 
year, to pass through the same sufferings. Merchants will, of 
course, judge for themselves, as to the best mode of trading with 
Siam, and the provisions of the present treaty will, at least, supply 
them with better data than they have hitherto possessed, for esti- 
mating the probable amount of imposts to be levied at Bangkok 
upon their consignments. ‘That this treaty will at once change a 
system which has existed for centuries, no one can presume to hope. 
Most probably, whenever the European merchant interferes with 
the speculations of the Phra K’hlang and his officers, who are un- 
happily all traders, their influence will still be secretly and powerfully 
employed against him. But, as the present treaty was negociated 
on terms of equality, by the representatives of the two nations ; as 
it was not dictated by the Siamese ; as it was discussed and origin- 
ally written in their own tongue ; and, above all, as it is the mani- 
fest interest and advantage of Siam to keep it, there are many 
2L2 
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grounds for hoping that its provisions will be generally respected 
and maintained by that nation. We need hardly state, that the 
stipulations of this treaty are not to be enforced at Bangkok until 
the Siamese Court receive the Governor-General’s ratification. 


Whilst discussing the several articles of the treaty, repeated 
attempts were made to inscribe the different obligations in a more 
sont ressed form ; to declare at once that ‘ neither the Siamese nor 

‘nglish shall intrude,’ &c. &c. But the Siamese ministers eb- 
jected decidedly to such a construction of the sentences, stating, 
that it would be contrary to the Siamese customs, and that it could 

not possibly render the meaning of each article so clear and precise 
as it would be by putting down ‘separately what each party engaged. 
It was also indispensable that the version of the treaty into the 
English language should be made as literal as possible, because jit 
was well known that the translation would undergo much exami- 
nation at Bangkok, and any omission or reduction "Oe the sentences 
i’ the original, which is a Tangu: age verbose and full of repetitions, 

would have been itnputed by that ‘Fealous court to some evil inten- 
tid’ that ‘would have tended to destroy the whole value of the 
treaty.” Some of the Mission had acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
thie Siamese language, and had procured dictionaries and grammars 
of it'fron those ‘Native sass oan who understand Latin. MT Boner 
ment Gazette. 





Fercrer Ture.—By tur Reverenyp Jonn Movvrnir, 
OJ {From the ‘ Friendship’s Offering.’] 


Forget Thee—If to dream by night and muse on thee by day, 
If all the worsbip deep and wild a poet's heart can pay, 
If prayers in absence breathed for thee to heaven's protecting power, 
“If winged thoughts that flit to thee, a thousand in an hour, 
If busy fancy blendiyg thee with all my future lot, 
: if this thou callest forgetting—thou indeed shalt be forgot. 


Forget thee ?—Bid the forest birds forget their sweetest tune, 
bise Rovget thee ?+-Bid the sea forget to swell beneath the moon, 
‘\‘Bid'the thirsty flowers forget to drink the eve’s refreshing dew, 
\)so0 Dhyself forget thine own dear land and its mountains wild and blue, 
\ Forget each old familiar face, each long remembered spot ; 
109 Wheb these’ things are forgot by thee—then thou shalt be forgot. 
; Keep.as thou avilt thy, maiden peace, still calm and fancy free, 
For, God forbid thy gladsome heart should grow less glad for me; 
Yet. while that heart is, still uawon, oh bid not mine to:rove, 
, But let, it muse its humble fate and uncomplaing love ; 
Af these preseryed for) patient years at last avail me sat, 
~ Forget me then—but ne’er believe that thou can’st be forgot. 


Fel 
Jil 
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Docrrixne or Summary Commitment ror Constructive Cons 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF Courrs or Jusrite: ?”? 


No. II. 


Ix’ 1751 there were long debates on a paper, entitled ‘Twelve 
Constitutional Queries earnestly recommended to the attention of 
every true Briton, turning chiefly on the interposition of a milit tary 
force, in the suppression and punishment of civil disturbances.’ 
Ordered to be burnt by the hangman, and the king addressed to take 
means to discover the author, printers, and publishers. These for- 
midable queries were at the time ascribed to Lord Egmont, bu 
were really written by Horace Walpole.* 


In the same year occurred the case of the Honourable Alexander 
Murray, one of the most remarkable illustrations of the nature, of 
a trial, not by twelve indifferent men, but by three or four hundred 
irritated accusers. Having been supposed to be guilty of some 
misconduct, at a contested election for Westminster, he was sum, 
moned to the bar to receive his sentence. The following is, from 
‘Lord Orford’s Memoirs of the last ten years of the, Reign, of 
George II.,” vol. i. pp. 23, 43, 174, 181. 

“it ities carried by 163 to 40 that he should be brought on his 
knees, he was called in ; he entered with an air of confidence, some- 
thing between a martyr and a coxcomb. ‘The Speaker called out, 
“ Your obeisances ! Sir, your obeisances,’’ and then, “ Sir, you must 
kneel.” He replied, “Sir, I beg to be execused, I never kneel but to 
God.” The Speaker repeated the command with great warmth. Mur- 
ray replied, “ Sir, I am sorry I cannot comply with your request, I 
would in any thing else.” The Speaker cried, “ Sir, I call upon you 
again, to consider of it.” Murray answered, “ Sir, when T have com- 
mitted a crime, I kneel to God for pardon ; but I know my own inno- 
cence and cannot kneel to any body else.” The Speaker ordered the 
serjeant to take him away and secure him. He was going to reply ; 
the Speaker would not suffer him. ‘The Speaker then made ja re- 
presentation to the House of his contemptuous behaviour, and said, 
* However you may have differed in the debate, I hope you will be 
unanimous in his punishment! Pray consider on it, if he may with 
impunity behave thus there is an end of the dignity and pomer of 
this House.” Mr. Fox went so far.as to mention a place,of con- 
finement in the Tower, called “ Little Ease ;” but Mr. Pelham de- 
clared against such severe corporal punishment. Mr. Pitt hinted at 
a bill to be passed against him, if he would not comply. Admiral 
Vernon made such an outrageous speech against these proceedings, 
desiring to have Magna Charta referred to the Committee, that he 
was several times taken to order by the Speaker, Sir John Mordaunt, 





* See ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
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and Mr. Pelham, and was on the brink of falling under the sentence 
of the house.” “ Mr. Pelham spoke much for moderate proceedings, 
(i. e. after the report of a Committee appointed to search for pre- 
cedents had been read,) more moderate, indeed, it would have been 
difficult to pursue, after the length themselves and Murray had gone ; 
but they who wanted to extort a submission from him for offences 
which he had not acknowledged, and were ready to release him after 
an outrage which he gloried in, and had no ways atoned.” 

‘ Sir W. Younge then moved to restrain every body but the phy- 
sician, apothecary, and nurse, from visiting him, which, being 
opposed, particularly by Lord Egmont, who reflected on the want 
of precedents, the Speaker made a warm and solemn speech for the 
honour of the House, instanced in the Earl of Shaftesbury and others, 
who had knelt to receive the reprimand of the House of Lords, and 
said that the want of a precedent of such behaviour as Murray's, 
did but conclude more strongly against him.’ 


‘ The instant the Parliament was prorogued, the two Sheriffs of 
London, I forget their names, accompanied by Lord Carpenter and 
Sir G, Vandeput, went to Newgate, released Murray, and conducted 
him in paltry triumph to his own house. On the 28th, his. case, 
scurrilously written by one Whitehead, a factious poet, was pub- 
lished, for which the printer was taken into custody. This Paul 
Whitehead was ordered to be taken into custody by the House of 
Lords for his satire, entitled “ Manners.”’ He also wrote “ State 
Dunees,” and according to Lord Orford, “ was a man of most in- 
famous character.” ’ 


November 18.—The House voted for remanding Murray to his 
imprisonment. Lord Egmont said, that to revive the sentence, 
which must be done every session, would be inflicting banishment, 
as Murray would preter that to imprisonment,—a power which did 
not belong even to the Crown. Lord Coke then moved, ‘ that 
Murray should receive his sentence on his knees ;’ and his ‘ case’ 
Was unanimously voted a false, scandalous, and seditious libel. He 
would not move a censure on the sheriffs. Alderman Jansen said, 
* that to have touched them would have raised a tumult.’ Novem- 
ber 25.—Lord Coke moved to call the Serjeant-at-arms, who re- 
ported that Murray was absconded. A reward of 5001, was voted, 
on a division of 98 to 26, 

In pursuance of the order of the House, an information ex officio 
was filed by the Attorney-General, against William Owen, for 
printing the ‘ case’ above-mentioned. On the trial, the Attorney- 
General said: * What! shall a person appeal from the judgment of 
that Court, who are the only judges of things belonging to them, 
the House of Commons, I mean? An appeal? To whom? Toa 
mob? Must justice be appealed from? To whom? To injustice ? 
Appeal to the good people of England, particularly the inhabitants 
of Westminster? The House of Commons are the good people of 
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England, being the representatives of the people. The rest are 
what? Nothing: unless it be a mob. And what can be in a mob 
but confusion? Gentlemen, this libel, to whosoever reads it, will 
be found the most pungent invective which the skill of man could 
invent: I will not say the skill; but the wit, art, and false eon- 
trivance of man, instigated by Satan: an indirect pamphlet,— 
though not said plain—yet understood, as being understood, is a 
libel ; and to say that this is not a libel, is to say that there is no 
justice, equity, or right in the world. ‘There can be no court of 
justice, if the House of Commons is not; and if the House of 
Commons is not to be defended, and have protection and relief at 
common law, yourselves, your houses, cannot have the protection 
of the law.’—Verdict, Nor Guiry. 

In 1768 occurred the case of Bingley, a bookseller, who suffered 
TWO YEARS ss ayer for a constructive contempt of the Court 
of King’s Bench, in refusing to answer interrogatories respecting 
his having sold ies ‘North Briton, Numbers 50 and 51, which 
contained attacks on the conduct of Lord Mansfield. The case js 
stated so concisely by Mr. Clifford, in his postscript to the ‘ Report 
of the case of Benjamin Flower,’ that we shall extract his statement. 
‘In Trinity Term, 1768, Bingley was called upon to show cause, 
why an attachment should not issue against him, for his contempts 
in publishing these libels. When he appeared in obedience to these 
rules, he denied the authority of the Court to punish him in this 
summary way ; he asserted his right to be tried by a jury of his 
equals, and refused to answer interrogatories. He was committed 
to the custody of the Marshal, until he should find sufficient bail to 
answer interrogatories, or should submit to be sworn to answer 
them. ‘The spirit of Bingley, however, did not desert him in his 
confinement ; he kept attention alive to the hardships of his situa- 
tion, by his firmness, by frequent appeals to the country and to in- 
dividuals, and by an aflidavit not to answer interrogatories, unless 
put to the torture. His sufferings, which at first had only excited 
the compassion, by their continuance roused the indignation of the 
public. Petitions in his behalf poured in, on all sides, from the 
principal corporations and cities in the kingdom.* At length, in 
Easter Term, 1770, after nearly two years imprisonment, but with- 
out any application being m: ude on his part, a rule for his discharge 
was unexpectedly mov ed for by the Attorney-General, and as un- 
expectedly granted by the Court. The Attorney- -General stated, as 
the ground of his application, that Mr. Bingley was an obstinate 
man, who, on that account, had suffered two years imprisonment, 
which, he believed, was longer than the Court would have confined 
him, even if he had answered interrogatories, and been found guilty. 
In other words, he moved that he might be discharged from the 





* London, Bristol, Southwark, &c, &c. 
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punishment of his contempt, becanse he obstinately persisted in, it. 
Lord Mansfield and the Court immediately acquiesced, in, this 
ctirious reasoning, and Bingley was discharged,* ; ‘The fact, is,) the 
Court felt, though they had not the courage to avow it, that, they 
had’ been guilty of an excess of jurisdiction ;, and they thought. it 
more prudent to yield to the firmness of Bingley, and the feelings 
of ‘the country, than to encounter the terrors of a Parliamentary 
inguity, which they knew was on the point of, being instituted, and 
would have been the inevitable consequence of their continuing him 
in custody.’ 

In 1774, (February 11,) the Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, com- 
plained to the Ifouse of a letter which had been addressed to him in 
the “ Public Advertiser’ of that day, signed, ‘ Srrixe—sur Hear, 
charging him with injustice, and with a predilection for Mr, de Grey. 
inthe progress of the Tottington Inclosure Bill, Mr. Herbert 
moved that H. S. Woodfall, the printer of the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ 
do attend that House. Sir Joseph Mawbey wished the House to 
abstain from noticing the libel. Mr, Fox was eager in support of 
the motion. ‘It would be an absurdity to appeal te an, inferior 
cowrt ‘for protection.’ ‘The House was now warm in the matter, 
and now, therefore, was the properest time to discuss, and go through 
with it... Mr. Woodfall attended on the 14th, and informed the 
House that the Rev. John Horne was the author of the obnoxious 
paper. Mr. Herbert moved that Mr. Woodfall might be taken into 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Fox moved that he be cam- 
mitted to Newgate, ‘ although hints had been. thrown out that the 
Sheriffs of London would not admit him.’ Lord North thought it 
would be higlily imprudent to force themselves into a contest with 
the City, and would, therefore, have him committed to the Gate- 
house. Mr. Herbert's motion being carried, Mr. Woodfall was taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Rev. John Horne 
was ordered to attend the House on the 16th. He desired to know 
whether what Mr. Woodfall had said at the bar was the only evi- 
dence and. charge against him. The Speaker said, it was the charge. 
Mr. Horne then said, it was very droll, for he had a charge against 
him, He concluded with saying, that he should plead there, as in 
every other court of justice, Not Guilty. The House was embar- 
rassed. Mr. Woodfall was again called in, and confronted with Mr. 
Horne ; but as he was implicated in the guilt of the publication, his 
testimony was not deemed admissible, and three of his journeymen 





* « The courtly Sir James Burrow, has thought proper to omit im his 
reports any mention of this case of Bingley; but it ought never,to be 
forgotten by those who reverence with filial affection our ancient/ laws, 
the best legacy of our fathers, and who set a value on the Constitutional 
rights ‘and liberties of the people. The whole of the proceedings may 
be found in a small pamphlet, published in 1772, intituied ‘ The ease of 
William Bingley, bookseller” ”—Clifford. 
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wére ordered to attend. ‘They attended accordingly on the, 18th, 
and were examined ; but their evidence not going to fix the libel on 


Mr. Horne, Mr. Herbert apologized for the trouble he had. giyen , 


the House, and added, that as the evidence had not proved Mr, 
Horne the author of the libel, to evince his impartiality, he should 
move, That he be discharged out of the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms.’ On the 2d of March, Captain Phipps having presented a 
petition from Mr. Woodfall, he was brought to the bar and discharged, 


On the same day that the House was so dexterously foiled by Mr. 
Horne, (February 16,) Mr. Fox denounced a most contemptible 
Jacobitieal letter in the ‘ Public Advertiser’ and ‘Morning Chronicle, 
signed, ‘A Sourn Briron,’ He said, ‘ Sir, I esteem it one of; the 
highest and most atrocious calumnies ; one of the vilest libels on the 
constitution ‘of this country that ever was published. It is not,an 
abuse ofthis person, or of that person, but of the Censtitution of this 
kingdoin : it is a libel upon the glorious Revolution in 1688, and 
terths it expressly a rebellion against King James... Sir, I am,so 


much an enemy to all libels—to all licentiousness , of the press, 


though a friend to the legal liberty of it—that I am induced to bring 
libéls of all denominations on the carpet. I am expressly for putting 
a step, and an effectual one, to so scandalous a practice ; and,this 
which I hold in my hand is of so abominable a nature, that, Lam 
confident there is not a gentleman in the House who will disagree 
with me on this occasion.’ It was ordered that Mr. Attorney- 
General do forthwith prosecute the author, printers, aud publishers, 
of the said false, scandalous, and traitorous libel.* 


In giving judgments of reversal of the outlawry of Mr. Wilkes, 
June 8, 1768, Lord Mansfield said, ‘I pass over many anonymons 
letters I have received. ‘Those in print are public: and some of 
them have been brought judicially before the Court. | Whoever 
the writers are, they take the wrong way. I will do my duty 
unawed. What am Ito fear? The lies of calumny carry no ter- 
ror tome. I trust that my temper of mind, and the colour and 
conduct of my life have given me a suit of armour against these 
arrows.” The lies of calumny do indeed carry no terror with them, 
provided restraints on the press do not give them a semblance of 
truth, and taint with suspicion all the replies that can be made to 





* The trial of Mr. William Woodfall, for printing the said libel in the 

* Morning Chronicle,’ came on in the Court of King’s Bench on the 11th 
of July following, before Lord Mansfield and a special Jury, The trial 
lasted’ about'an hour; when the Jury went out, and, after staying five 
hours, brought in their verdiet,—Guilty. Immediate ly after came on the 
trial of Mr. H. 8. Woodfall for printing the said letter in the ‘ Public 
Advertiser? w hich lasted half an hour ; when the Jury went out, returned 
in halfian hour, and brought in their verdict ,—Guilty. They were after- 
wards senteneéd to pay eaclra fine of 200 marks, and suffer three months’ 
imprisonment in the King’s Bench. 
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them ; but since Lord Mansfield considered calumny as so harmless 
a thing, why was the language of all his charges to juries, and 
judgments on defendants, in cases of libel, so much at variance 
with such a sentiment? How could he reconcile it with his decla- 
ration (in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph) that ‘ the licentious- 
ness of the press (i. e. the lies of calumny) is Pandora's box, the 
source of every evil.’ 

In 1788, (February 7th) Sir Elijah Impey complained to the 
House of having been attacked in some daily prints of that and the 
preceding day, respecting the answer he had given to the first 
charge. Mr. W. Grenville moved, ‘ that the said papers contain a 
seandalous libel, grossly reflecting on this House, and the members 
thereof, and tending to prejudice the defence of a person answering 
at the bar to articles of high crimes and misdemeanours against 
him by a member of this House. Should this preliminary motion 
be agreed to, Mr. Grenville said he would move to address his 
Majesty, that he wouid give orders to the Attorney-General to pro- 
secute the authors, printers, and publishers of the papers complained 
of. Mr. Fox urged the necessity, in a case so peculiarly their own, 
to keep it within their own jurisdiction ; and reminded the House, 
that when once they committed the prosecution to the law courts, 
they had no further command of it, and however inclined they 
might be to show lenity, they would not have it in their power. 
He asked if any person could tell him that a breach of the privi- 
leges of that House could be made a count in any information or 
indictment ? He declared, he believed that it could not, and con- 
tended against the absurdity of punishing the contempt of one 
court in another court, and of adopting that mode of prosecuting a 
complaint which was of all modes the least adapted to the nature 
of it. ‘The House would be left without redress, should the sentence 
inflicted be too light and inadequate ; and they would be equally 
deprived of the power of pardon, supposing that sentence too 
severe. The motions of Mr. W. Grenville were agreed to. 

June 18, 1789, the Attorney-General was questioned by Mr. Grey, 
and answered at some length, and, in conclusion, expressed his wish, 
that gentlemen would not hastily, and on the spur of indignation, 
rise and move a prosecution, but would suppress their resentment, 
and consider well the whole of the probable consequences which 
might attend a prosecution, before they moved it. 


A few days afterwards, (February 14,) on the motion of Mr, Fox, 
the House resolved, ‘ that a pamphlet written by the Rev. John 
Logan, entitled “A Review of the Principal Charges against 
Warren Hastings, Esq.,” contains passages highly disrespectful to 
this House, and indecent observations, reflecting upon the motives 
which induced this House to prefer the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings, Esq., and addressed the King, that he would 
order the Attorney-General to prosecute the authors, printers, &c.’ 
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On the 9th of December, 1789, the trial of Mr. Stockdale for the 
said libel, came on in the Court of King’s Bench, before Lord 
Kenyon, on which occasion Mr. Erskine delivered a well-known, 
powerful, and splendid address to the jury, who, after two hours 
deliberation, returned a verdict of Not Guilty. ‘The House were 
thus left without redress !! 


In 1789 (June 16th), Mr Marsham moved an address to his Ma- 
jesty that he would direct the Attorney-General to prosecute the 
printer * and publisher of ‘ The World,’ for the following passage 
which had appeared in it that morning : ‘ Mr Hastings’s trial is to 
be put off to another session, unless the Lords have spirit enough 
to put an end to so shameful a business.’ Mr Burke said, ‘ It was, 
in his opinion, better upon the whole that the public should receive 
no information at all than information which was false. He hoped, 
therefore, the honourable gentleman would take up the whole body 
of misrepresentation to which he had alluded, and bring aut the 
libels touching the trial before a court of justice. ‘He had been 
backward in taking any notice of these irregularities, because, as 
far as regarded himself, he had been long used to them, and de- 
spised them, being satisfied that such personal attacks as from time 
to time had been made on the managers, injured no person's cha- 


racter when made singly ; but when joined to a gross falsification of 


facts, they became more serious, and necessarily called for proper 
reprehension.’ 

Perhaps the explanation of this paradox, that men may be se- 
riously affected collectively by attacks which cannot injure them 
individually, is, that a man’s neighbours regard the attacks made 
on him with considerable indifference and impartiality, but that when 
a whole party are stung, when each man acts, not from the impulse 
of languid sympathy, but of direct personal resentment, and only 
a vote is required to punish the offender, then the matter ‘ becomes 
more serious, and necessarily calls for proper reprehension.’ 

June 18th, Mr. Grey having asked the Attorney-General why 
he had not prosecuted Mr. Stockdale, as voted by the House, 
February 14, 1788, gave occasion to a further developement of 
Mr. Burke’s sentiments as to constructive contempts. He said, 
‘ The House was bound to defend its solemn acts, and to guard 
them from ridicule and slander ; but had he been consulted in re- 
gard to the prosecution in the case of Sir Elijah Impey, he would 
not have recommended a resort to any other tribunal than that 
House, which he should at all times contend was perfectly compe- 
tent to support its privileges by an exertion of its own authority.’ 
In all cases, unless of a very exaggerated nature, the safest mode 
of proceeding was to resort to their ancient and wholesome practice of 
attachment, where their own privileges were infringed or insulted.’ 





* He was convicted in May, 1790. 
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The House was in possession of his epinion.on the subject, and had 
heard him declare, that, provoking and audacious as that libel was 
(in ‘ The World’ of June 16), it was nothing in ¢omparison tothe 
many and repeated false accounts which were daily given itt’ the 
same paper concerning what passed in Westminster Hall’ 


Thus Mr. Burke thought, they should * resort for protection to 
an’ inferior Court,’ only in aggravated cases, when they might 
expect a verdict against the defendant, and the infliction of a severer 
punishment than the superior Court could award; but that,’ in 
lighter. cases, they should make sure of their man, by being them-’ 
selves prosecutors, jury, and judge. | Let us contrast what ‘Mr, 
Burke said of this ‘ ancient and wholesome practice, twenty yeary 
before, when the Ministerial party were the objects of attack, with 
what he said when the Opposition were the theme of Jibellers! fy 
1770, he said : ‘ But if the habit prevails of going beyond the law, 
and superseding this judicature, of carrying offences, real or suip- 
posed, into the legislative bodies, who shall establish themselves 
into courts of criminal equity, (so the Star Chamber has been ‘ealted 
by, Lord Bacon), all the evils of the Star Chamber ate revived.’ A 
large and liberal construction in ascertaining: offences, and # distre- 
tionary power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal equity, 
which is, in truth, a monster in jurisprudence.’ And February 7,’ 
1771, he said: ‘ The House of Commons, as it is the ‘most’ power! 
ful, is the most corruptible part of the whole Constitation. Ont’ 
public wounds cannot be concealed,—to be cured they must be Idid’ 
open, The public does think we are a corrupt body. In out legis+ 
lative capacity we are, in most instances, esteemed a very wise 
body. In our judicial, we have no credit, no character at all!’ Out 
judgments stink in the nostrils of the people. They think us to be 
not only without virtue, but without shame. Therefore the great~' 
ness of our power, and the great and just opinion of our corrupti- 
bility and corruption, render it necessary to fix some bound, ‘to 
plant. some land mark, which we are never to exceed.’ 


As exercised by the Ministry in support of their own violence, 
criminal equity was a monster in jurisprudence ; but used in, de-, 
fence of himself, and the other managers of an impeachment, it. 
is ‘an ancient, and wholesome, and safe practice. It, is. to be ob- 
served, however, that neither of the above passages contains an, 
unqualified declaration against the exercise of a criminal jurisdiction ‘ 
by the Hotse of Commons, though the first of them is often quoted. 
as if it did. It is only to the too frequent ‘ habit’ of rmitting : 
the ‘monster’ to aggravate his voice, and employ his angs, that, 
he objects. : r 
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REMARKABLE CAvern IN Syioer. 


Wea have been favoured with the following extract of a letter, giv- 
ing an, account of a remarkable cave, which has been lately visited 
by Captain Fisher, Surveyor in Sylhet, and on the accuracy of which 
we may therefore depend. We believe, it is the cavern of which a 
description, in French, containing more fiction than fact, was pub- 
lished some years ago. 

The, cavern of Booban is situated in one of the lower ranges of the 
Cossya Mountains, at the distance of about three hours’ walk, in a 
north east direction from the Bazaar of Pundua, and at an elevation, 
probably of six hundred feet above the adjacent plains. The access 
to it, is by no. means difficult, though the passage of three hills, 
which oceur in the last hour's journey towards it, is fatiguing, as the 
ascents |though short, are singularly steep, one of them actually sub- 
tending an angle of 46°. These hills are composed of sand stone, but 
their bases are strewed with fragments of various rocks, chiefly gra- 
nite and lime stone, apparently the debris from the higher regions 
of the mountain chain, ‘The mouth of the cavern, which is found 
in, the; face of a lime stone mountain, is not in itself remarkable, 
neither do any external circumstanaes indicate the existence of the 
vast, hollews, to which it affords access. ‘The aperture is small, its 
dimensions precluding the intrusion of more than one person at a 
time, and the entrance is completed by a scrambling descent of about 
thirty feet over, and masses of rock to a comparatively level space, 
which, however, is involved in total darkness. By the aid of lighted 
torches, it may be here seen, that the cavern has already expanded 
considerably, and that its sides are covered with numerous stalac- 
tites, crystals, and petrifactions, all, however, of the lime stone family, 
of which rock alone the cavern is entirely formed. ‘The passage here, 
is about twelve to fifteen feet in width, and the height varies from 
about twenty to forty feet, estimated from the base to the highest 
part of the naturally arched roof. In advancing, this latter dimen- 
sion of the cavern is found to vary greatly sometimes increasing, to 
seventy or eighty feet, and at others diminishing to ten or twelve, 
The breadth, however, continues nearly uniform. These remarks 
apply solely to the branch, which appears to have, been always fol- 
lowed by the few Europeans, who have visited the cavern, and whieh 
his been explored from the entrance to the distance of about a mile, 
whtré'a steep and wide cavity fills up the whole breadth of the pas- 
sit ‘é, and presents an obstacle to further ingress, which, owing either 
to Want’ of time or proper conyeniences, no one has yet surmounted. 
The general direction of this branch is north east, a course fro: 
which may be inferred the probable existence of a debouche in the 
opposite face of the mountain,—an inference which is strengthened 
by the fact, that a current of air-is sensibly felt in most parts of the 
cavern. Perhaps the most remarkable appearances which offer 
themselves to notice, in an examination, however cursory, of this 
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curious phenomenon, are the numerous fissures or openings, which 
occur at various altitudes in the sides, and which seem to form the 
entrances of new branches or ramifications, by which the mountain 
should appear to be perforated in every direction. 


With the few and imperfect observations, which we at present 
possess, conjecture as to the mode in which these caverns have been 
formed, is altogether vain, yet, though the philosopher demand facts, 
as the basis of theory, more speculative dispusitions have readily 
formed hypotheses, by which to account for the appearances. By 
some of these, the agency of water is supposed to have effected the 
fissures, while others attribute them toa convulsion of nature, which 
has hurled two mountains together. The latter opinion is not, 
perhaps, ill founded, particularly if we suppose that the mountain 
was detached from the higher regions of the chain, a conjecture which 
should seem to derive countenance from the steepness of the parts 
opposite to it, and the crumbling condition of the perforated mass, 
which, under this supposition, in fact, resembles a vast pile of rocks 
overgrown with wood and jungle. It must be confessed, however, 
that the want of accurate and detailed examination of the whole 
mountain and its neighbourhood, renders any speculation on this sub- 
ject necessarily extremely vague and unsatisfactory.— Government 
Gazette. 





My Far-Orr Home. 
(Written at Sea) 


My far-off home! my home of love, 
Each passing hour to thee I fly, 

I rarely raise my eyes above, 
But prayer is pleading in my eye. 

If smiles the morn—if stars look bright 
In heaven’s clear splendid dome, 

I sigh half sad in that pure light, 
And ask if all be bright at home. 


Some thought, some hope, to thee all true, 
Upon my heart is ever waking, 
While thousand fears what time may do, 
Still keep its restless pulses aching. 
If seas run smooth, and all aloft 
Looks fair, as o’er the waves we roam, 
I fondly trust an air as soft 
Is breathing health around my home. 


Does aught provoke a laugh or smile, 
As fancy calls some thought away— 
Oh! even then I pause awhile, 
To ask if all at home be gay. 
But oh! when sad and lone I lean 
In musings o’er the gliding sea, 
I ask, if looks as sad are seen 
Th eyes that weep warm tears for me? 
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TRAVELS IN ITALy In 1823 anv 1824. 
{Continued from the last Number of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ p. 281.] 


I one morning breakfasted with several Milanese of talent and 
wit, by one of whom I was afterwards conducted to the house of 
the painter Carlone, to see a painting ordered by the Count Som- 
mariva. This piece represents one of the fétes of Sparta, in which 
the young lads and lasses might make their choice without fear of 
being deceived ; and among the women exhibited, adorned only with 
the charms nature had bestowed on them, are introduced, I was told, 
the figures, taken from the life, of many Milanese ladies. While 
we were examining this singular composition, our looks were also 
turned orcasionally towards a lady who was present, and who seemed 
to be waiting to have her portrait continued. One of our party was 
acquainted with her, and, after having paid the Signor Carlone the 
ordinary compliments, we entered into conversation with La Sig- 
nora Contessa, for the unknown was a Countess. Suddenly, and with 
an easy and natural air, she took up a miniature case lying shut on 
the table. ‘I wish to see.’ she said, ‘if you will know who this is : 
and opening the case herself, she presented us her portrait, in a dress 
and in an attitude which I must not describe. Not the least dis- 
composure in her countenance—not the slightest blush, as every 
body enlarged on such an accumulation of charms. ‘It is some 
years, she added, ‘ since this was done, and perhaps in that time I 
am somewhat changed. To circumstances of this nature Italian 
ladies in general attach little importance, and all the world knows 
the anecdote of the august Princess, who sat as a model to Canova. 
‘It must have been distressing to you,’ said one of her friends. 
‘ Distressing—not at all my dear ; there was a good fire in the stove!’ 

Our traveller quitted Milan on the Sth of October, and, after 
visiting on his route Bergamo and Brescia, he arrived on the 10th 
at Desenzano, on the Lake of Garda. From that place he wrote 
as follows : 

‘We had promised ourselves a treat this morning, thinking to 
enjoy from the windows of our inn the view of the whole lake of 
Garda, and thence to look upon the charming peninsula of Sirmio, 
where Catullus passed his joyous hours with his faithful friends and 
fickle mistresses ; but all this appeared to us only through a dense 
veil of rain and vapour, and we were reduced to ecstacise on trust. 
On trust also had we to admire the celebrated fortress of Peschiera, 
where, for the twentieth time, perhaps, since we were let out of the 
gates of Milan, we had to endure the plague of the gendarmes. 
There is nothing like a tour in Lombardy for proving the physical 
constitution of a passport, and that of mine already sadly shaken, sunk 
under the trial that awaited it on entering Verona. There two dozen 
of hands, at least, turned it from side to side, from corner to corner, 
and half a dozen signatures were added to those which already 
covered it...... 
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After its Congress the most remarkable thing,in Verona is, its 
amphitheatre, and having seen the site of the former, to the latter 
every traveller pays his second yisit. How many affecting homilies 
and eloquent rhapsodies have its gladiatorial,combats inspired! Qn 
the other hand how many lofty phrases on its massive construction, 
* the aspect of which crushes us under the weight of our own, insig- 
nificance, and forces our astonished minds to take refuge within 
itself. As there is not an Itinerary in which these descriptions, 
ready cut and dried, are not te be found, I also might give reins to 
my imagination, and transport myself, in idea, among these sap- 
guinary sports, behold the seats rising one above the other, covered 
with an eager and tumultuous crowd, and even distinguish the 
magistrates; warriors, and Roman dames. Nothing more easy for 
me than to hear their shouts of joy, and their ferocious plaudits. 
On that sand, in short, robust and valorous men would appear td me 
contending with the panther and the tiger, to make me shudder first, 
and then pen some common-places of philanthtopic morality.” The 
English, who delight in their pugilistic combats, are never at'a 
loss for such tirades. But I, who without delighting in éither the 
‘one or the other, am aware of the force of habit among’‘a Grebe 
content myself with admiring the beauty of the edifice. ‘Siiallér 
than that of Nismes, the amphitheatre of Verona has over the for- 
mer a very great advantage, which is that of its better, preservation, 
and that it presents to view five and forty ranges of scats, as they 
existed seventeen centuries ago. The flights of steps’ and the vo- 
mitories, the dens for the wild beasts, and even remains of ‘& vast 

lery which crowned the edifice, all still exist, all combine ‘to 
complete the illusion. One would think that no longer ago than 
twenty years from twenty-five to thirty thousand Veronese wete 
still in the habit of assembling in it. In 1821 the Allied Sovereip‘hs 
were present at a grand fete given in the amphitheatre. Catalani 
sung and the people squeezed.* 

To enjoy throughly a tour in Italy we ought to be able to sojourn 
several days in every town, for all contain curiosities without num- 
ber, and to lionise by the hour to me appears torment. We start from 
our hotel in the morning all zeal and ardour. At first, nothing escapes 
our observation; nothing presents itself which does not excite our 
interest, and from which we do not derive a pleasure ; but scon both 
the body and mind become fatigued. Under the guidance of a bor- 
ing Cicerone we drag along with pain from church to church, from 
gallery to gallery, ‘Other fine things” we exclaim on casting a 
look almost sad, on statues and paintings incessantly presenting 
themselves. ‘Thus we return to our temporary abode, our heads ‘full 
of what we saw during the first two hours, while all the rest’ is 





* Our traveller might have added also, Rossini composed, since that 
master wrote a piece expressly for the occasion, which, if we mistake 
not, acquired for him the honour of knighthood.—Eb. 
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forgottéti.’ ‘Sach ‘até the sensatioris which [ have felt in Veronai/ Of 
‘aff the'churches; the most’ curions certainly is that of Saint’ Zénone 
built” by Pepi 'the son of Charlemagne, and which is stamped with 
dll the characters‘ ofthat rude and grand age. 1 was there particu 
larly struck by a strange statue of Samt Zenone. Nothing cam su 
pass the jovial expression of his face : it is a compound of Momus 
and Silenus, and must more than once haye seemed to mock the 
serious visages of both priests and votaries. The Palace Carrossa is 
also’ well worthy of ‘being visited. It contains a vast collection of 
petrified ‘fish’ brought from the mountain of Bolca. The fish of 
‘China aré there intermingled with those of America, and every zone, 
in short, appears to have brought its tribute. But that I had read 
M, Cuvier, this would have been an inexplicable enigma. 


_, Lhe ‘country of Vespasian, of Titus, of Cornelius Nepos, Of 
Catullus, of Pliny the elder, of Vitruyius, of Maffei, Verona 
contains | at this day 50,000 inhabitants. The town is ‘built 
irregularly, according to, the cautionary usage of the  timés 
when, every street had to form a line of defence. Of all the 
tyrants who desolated the city in those ages, Ezzelino, I believe, 
was,the most cruel; while the illustrious house of La Scala re- 
deemed. its despotism by some high qualities. The tombs of three 
of these are still existing to attest their power. They are Gothié, 
inal the richness and grotesque of the style, with their pinnacles, 
their fretwork, and their niches filled up with statues. A singular 
,age must that haye been when sucha number of cities, close on one 
another, formed .as many petty states, ever divided by war, in a con- 
stant state of revolution, and yet rich enough to build monuments, 
to.raise palaces, and to produce the revival of the arts. Compare 
with this. the state,of France at the same epoch! For the rest, at 
this day, the condition of Verona is scarcely more settled than for- 
merly. For a long time, of the two parts into which the Adige 
divides her, the Austrians held the one, the French the other. Soon 
after, the whole belonged to us ; subsequently, she formed part of the 
kingdom of Italy, and, in 1814, she fell into the hands of the Ger- 
mans ; so that in the space of thirty years her iniabitants will have 
been successively Venetians, French, Austrians, Italians, and again 
Austrians. Where can they have learned patriotism ? 


~ Marble is as common at Verona as stone is in France. It is not 

only used for the houses, but in many parts for the foot-pavement 
of the streets. On returning to our hotel, we perceived, stretched 
on one of these pavements, a young girl covered with rags, with a 
piece of charcoal in her hand, with which she was intently oceu- 
pied in drawing a female head on the white slab. Absorbed in ber 
work, nothing could divert her attention; her eye followed with 
incredible, solicitude the lines which her hand traced, and although 
in order not to éfface it by his footstep’ some passer-by was at 
every moment obliged to turn from the pavement, she continued as 
calm and abstracted as the Baron Gerard in his painting-room. She 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2M 
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is well known, we were told, and several painters, conceiving great 
hopes from her talent, had taken her to their studies to give her 
lessons. But that sort of life never suited her, and, after submitting 
to it for a few days, she always returned to draw and beg in the 
streets. Sterne would have made something of this little Italian. 


At Vicenza we arrived at the fourth city since leaving Milan, and 
of these no two offered the slightest similarity of character. At 
Bergamo we admired the singular and wild scenery in which it was 
placed, at Brescia the fine picture galleries and magnificent palaces ; 
at Verona the representative of antiquity, in the amphitheatre ; 
and those of the middle ages in the tombs of the Scaligers ; Vicenza 
too presented us architecture of another grand epoch. It is, in 
short, the birth-place of Palladio, who has adorned the city with 
innumerable works. Many Vicentines ruined themselves to exe- 
cute his designs. ‘This has given cause for some to say that he 
thus revenged himself on his countrymen. However that may be, 
it was an artist’s revenge, and posterity will find no difficulty in 
acquitting him. The Palazzo della Ragione, the Capitanio, and the 
family palaces Barbarano and Chiericata are distinguished among 
a hundred others. For it appears as if Vicenza had been destroyed 
by fire about the time of Palladio, and been rebuilt entirely by him. 
The environs of the city, not less than the town itself, bears the 
marks of his genius. Here we see a triumphal arch, there an ele- 
gant rotunda; in another place an arcade more than a mile in 
length, conducting to the Madonna del Monte. But of all the edi- 
fices of Palladio, his most celebrated is, confessedly, his Olympic 
theatre, in which, guided by a few vague notions, his genius has in 
a degree divined the usages of the “ancients. This theatre was 
erected with the intention of representing in it Greek pieces, 
according to the ideas of the learned, but Sophocles and Euripides 
are now quite out of fashion; and it was with difficulty that two 
performances were got up. ‘The theatre itself, built of wood and 
stucco, is fast falling to decay. 

There are sixty churches at Vicenza, all however of little in- 
terest. From that of La Madonna, the view extends over all the 
plain, the mountains of the Tyrol, the town of Padua, and even as 
far as that of Bassano, which appears as a dark speck in the distance. 
On that side also some villages, picturesquely grouped, appear on 
the slope of a hill. ‘They are the Sette Communi, which, founded, 
it is said, by some remains of the Cimbres and Teutones, after the 
victory gained by Marcus, have retained their manners, their cha- 
racter, and even their language. When the King of Denmark, 
some years since, came to Italy, he was eager to visit this singular 
people, and to his great surprise, found himself able to converse 
with them without an interpreter.s In the same manner in the 
Basque district, bordered by France, Spain, and the Bearn, the ori- 
ginal language continues to this day to be spoken, and an inhabi- 
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tant of the Basse Bretagne would understand a native of Wales. 
But in the case before me, the circumstance is still more remark- 
able, and I know no more profound subject for reflection than is 
offered by the history of this handful of men, who, through all the 
revolutions which Italy has undergone, has preserved its stock un- 
changed. 

The theatre of Vicenza is completely wretched, and besides, of 
the five benches which compose the pit, there are always two kept 
by sentinels for Messieurs the Austrian officers. Few of them at- 
tend, and the benches often remain entirely empty; but they are 
nevertheless kept sacred, and the poor Vicentines are obliged to 
squeeze together behind, in the avenues and lobbies. ‘This regula- 
tion, in fact, is common to all the towns of Lombardy. At Milan 
alone the Austrians have not been able to establish it. 


Behold me on the 13th of October in Padua, the city which, in 
ancient times was sung by Virgil; was the country of Titus Livy; 
and which flourished again in the middle ages as the seat of science, 
What a desert it now appears! How profound the silence which reigns 
under the sombre arcades which border its streets. Scarcely 40,000 
inhabitants can now be counted in a space which formerly contained 
200,000, ‘The University itself, so flourishing in the twelfth cen- 
tury, the University which, with pride, ranks among its students 
Petrarch, Galileo, and Christopher Columbus, now abandoned and 
almost in ruins, offers, but as a mere vain show, its anatomical 
theatre, its botanical garden, its cabinet of natural history, all the 
establishments, in short, which formerly constituted its glory. 
The grass grows in its courts, and under its arcades. A second 
decline indeed has seized this ancient bulwark of the Roman empire, 
and it is doubtful if a third era of prosperity can follow. Of the 
churches of Padua two have more particularly struck me: Santa 
Justina, a chef d’ceuvre of Palladio, spacious, light and airy, a 
cheerful symbol of the Catholicism of the south ; and J/ Santo, a 
mis-shapen mass, a heavy heap of badly harmonising parts. In 
amends, nothing can be richer than the monuments it contains ; no- 
thing can surpass in dazzling splendour the tomb of Saint Anthony. 
While we were admiring it, some peasants devoutly approached it, 
and mumbling some orisons in an under voice, touched it from 
time to time with a piece of chalk. This our guide assured us, 
was a sure mode of obtaining indulgencies. 

Padua is not less rich in paintings and statues than the other 
cities, One very extraordinary group struck me_ particularly. 
This was sixty-six figures representing the fall of the rebellious 
angels ; all are cut out of one block of marble, with exquisite skill, 
and in beholding them thus entangled and intermingled, one can 
hardly conceive how the chissel of the sculptor could have been able 
to distinguish them, We seem to have before our eyes, a pyramid 
of real arms, legs, and _—. This pyramid was a labour of 
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twelve years, and I know no stronger example of human patience, 
To my misfortune, I attach but little value to a difficulty surmounted ; 
and a Pasta affords me more pleasure than a thousand Catalanis. 


It is at Padua that we begin to perceive the transition from the 
rude Milanese accent to the soft Venetian chirping. These varia- 
tions of language, together with those of the currency, give infinite 
trouble to travellers. Pieces of gold and silver, like the words of the 
language, change in value as we proceed; and with a full Italian 
vocabulary we may become incapable of making ourselves under- 
stood, in the same manner, as with a purse full of coins, we may 
not know how to pay for a pair of gloves. 

Happy would Italy be were these the worst consequences of her 
subdivided state! ... 

“I am at last in Venice,’ writes our author on the 15th of October, 
‘but what difficulties have I encountered to reach it! The Brenta, 
as is well known, is confined within its present channel by a cause- 
way, which serves at once for a dyke and a road. ‘Two days only 
previous to my arrival the waters had overflown, broken down the 
mound, and inundated the country ; and all the splendid palaces, to 
which the Venetian nobles used formerly to retire to enjoy their 
leisure, appeared like islands in the midst of a lake. As the Brenta 
had, at the same time, risen to a level with the bridges, the navi- 
gation of the river by boats was also prevented. Thanks, however, 
to an active Vetturino, we surmounted all these obstacles, and thanks 
to the sea, we are here in safety from the water. I know not how 
to describe my sensations, when, from the terra firma, I discovered 
in the distance this brilliant assemblage of towers, of churches, of 
palaces, this ‘ fleet at anchor,’ as Madame de Stael calls it, with its 
masts gilded by the setting sun! How besides is it, possible not to 
be moved at the aspect of this wonderful city, which, reposing in 
the midst of the waves, has seen so many revolutions pass over its 
head, without ever witnessing till the last century a foreign soldier 
take his seat in her halls as a master! In the mean time, the people 
of the customs and the gendarmes had visited our baggage and our 
passports, and we quickly passed the oestuary. Every stroke of 
the oar, as we approached Venice, added to our emotion. Behold 
us at last on her liquid streets furrowed by hundreds of black gon- 
dolas, and where the deep silence is only broken by the sound 
of the oars. It was already night: and nothing appeared dis- 
tinctly ; yet this very darkness presented to us Venice under an 
aspect such as we had already conceived it, delighting in the obscurity 
of shade,—enveloped in mystery. We are now at the hotel of the 
White Lion, the windows of which look on the Grand Canal, and 
we are starting to visit the Piazza St. Marco. ...... 

‘It is impossible to write much when we see much. This is what 
I experienced at Venice ; employed from eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing until six in the evening, in navigating from island to island, 
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from palace to palace, from church to church, from gallery to gal- 
lery, 1 dare not take up my pen to record all my recollections ; and 
should I be so bold as to make the attempt, I know not where to stop. 
Out of the vast number of things which have struck me, I must 
therefore confine myself to the selection of two or three of the prin- 
cipal ; and of these I must give precedence to the Piazza San Marco, 
where all combines so happily to make a lively and durable impres- 
sion. This place is terminated at one end by the most remarkable 
temple in the world ; an imitation, they say, of the church of Saint 
Sophia, at Constantinople. We find in it, in truth, all the luxury 
and bad taste of the Greeks of the lower Empire. Nothing can 
exceed in heaviness, and in darkness, the interior of this Christian 
mosque: but, at the same time, there can exist nothing richer. 
Marble of Africa, verd-antique, porphyry alabaster, crowd together 
in confusion in columns of every style. Its walls are covered with 
mosaics, and its vaulted roofs are gilded. One would think that, 
on the capture of Constantinople, the richness of that city had been 
thrown pall-mall into St. Mark's; its contents are in fact the 
spoils of Constantinople, and the recollection of this fact renders 
them particularly dear to the Venetians. Nor is it without gratifi- 
cation that they tread the hall where, thanks to their arms, Frederick 
Barbarossa kneeled to Alexander IIL. ; and the four horses of Ly- 
sippus, which, since 1814, have resumed their stations over the 
portal of the cathedral, might also flatter their pride, but that, pre-- 
cisely in front of these, the Austrian banners wave on the three red 
standards, which formerly displayed the flags of the provinces con- 
quered by the Republic. For the rest, in spite of its grotesque 
character, or perhaps even by very reason of it, the exterior of the 
church of St. Mark produces great effect. The same may be 
said of the tower, which stands detached in the Piazza, and which 
rises above and overlooks the whole city. Its form has nothing in 
it remarkably graceful, and yet one should regret that it were other- 
wise than as it is. From the top of this tower besides, a view is 
enjoyed at once the most singular and most delightful. Venice, 
encircled by the waters, crowned by cupolas and towers, and sur- 
rounded by a number of little islands, covered with splendid edifices, 
appears still the Queen of the Adriatic, in the midst of her throng 
of courtiers. But all this is now but vain appearance, and a glance 
on the mountains of the Tyrol is sufficient to dissipate the illusion. 

‘ The place of St. Mark has often been compared to our Palais 
Royal. On three sides, in fact, these two places have some resem- 
blance, but, instead of our galerie de bois, we must figure to our- 
selves the church of which I have just spoken, and, at the end of 
that church, a second place, which, opening abruptly to the sea, pre- 
sents a scene for the astonishment and admiration of every beholder. 
It is there that the lion of St. Mark and St....... the first pro- 
tector of the Republic, appear elevated on two columns, brought 
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from the Peloponnesus ; it is there that the ancient palace of the 
Doge, a remarkable edifice, in which two orders of light arches 
support an enormous mass of brick, presents itself to awaken, by its 
imposing aspect, recollections the most grand and terrible. There 
the quiet waters of the Lagune repose on a level with the 
marble slabs which we pace, and, at short intervals of distance, the 
palaces and churches appear to rise from the Lagunes them- 
selves, from those lazunes which, like the sea without horison, have 
still the tranquillity and transparency of the purest lake. A fine 
moonlight increases twofold the charms of Venice. A whole night 
may be then spent, without a feeling of weariness, on the bank of its 
canals, its quays, and above all its Piazzetta. It does not surprise me 
that Lord Byron should have sojourned here for several years : no 
other land, if Venice can be called a land, seems so favourable to poetic 
inspiration. It is the country of contrasts. ‘The prisons contiguous 
to the palace, adorn the quay of the Sehiavoni, the ordinary theatre 
of the diversions of the populace ; and it is thus, in front of the 
bridge of sighs, that Punchinella collects his auditory. It was in 
the most brilliant corner of the city, between the two columns brought 
away from Greece, and in the presence, as it were, of their lov ely 
sea, that the executions formerly took place. Those, the state 
prisoners, vegetated above and below the rich apartments of the 
Doge ; and the Iron Mouth, that receptacle of every calumny, pre- 
sents itself at the top of the grand staircase, where the Doge was 
wont to be crowned. Thus, on visiting the ruins of this fallen 
power, we are hurried on from regret to joy, from admiration to 
horror. Behold the grand hall of the Council, and that of the Scru- 
tiny. Every thing there tells of the glory of the Republic. On those 
ceilings, painted by the first Venetian masters, the triumphs of 
Venice still live. The portraits, with which the walls are hung, are 
those of the Doges ; and, amongst these the black curtain, with the in- 
scription, ‘ Hic est Louis Marini Falethri capitati pro criminibus,’ 
calls to mind a daring project and its just punishment. The stair- 
case we ascend is the famous golden staircase, and the magnificent 
hall, with doors of cedar and ebony, is the hall of the Ambassadors. 
Farther on we find that in which the Senate held its assemblies, and 
here every thing still bears the stamp of grandeur : advancing a few 
paces, we arrive in the terrible chamber of the Council of the Ten ; 
descending a few steps, we come to damp dungeons, deprived of air, 
and where the light penetrates only through a narrow crevice. In- 
scriptions, dictated by despair, cover the walls and the roofs ; at the 
end of a gloomy passage we still behold the spot where the secret 
executions took place, and the narrow door at which the gondola 
waited to bear away the corpse. In short, every where in this pa- 
lace, sorrow and power, terror and glory, are side by side. It must 
be confessed, that for a hundred years past, this system: of oppression 
and terror has no longer existed at Venice ; but with it the power 
of the Lion of St. Mark has also departed. Is this to be regretted ? 
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Quitting the banks of the grand canals and penetrating into the 
heart of the city, a spectacle less beautiful perhaps, but still highly 
curious presents itself. [mean that of the smaller canals which 
intersect the city in ali directions, and those light gondolas which 
directed by one man standing on the stern glide along with so 
much grace and agility. They cross each other and intermingle; 
but without ever jostling, thanks to the cry which, at every turning, 
the gondoliers raise to give notice of their approach while the little 
lamp which at night shines at the head of each boat, has the effect 
of a moving illumination. By a decree of the senate the gondolas 
were all obliged to be black, and since the fall of the Republic, this 
order has still been observed. From my window I behold them pass 
backward and forward along the grand canal bordered by half ruined 
palaces, and under the celebrated Rialto the only communication 
between the two halves into which the grand canal divides the city. 
It was on this canal that a few years since the songs of the gondo- 
liers were heard, as answering one and another they chaunted the 
stanzas of Ariosto and Tasso: but these strains have now ceased, and 
the gondoliers are content at present to manage their oars with skill 
and vigor. At Venice now the seal of inevitable destruction is im- 
pressed on every object. She is as a woman, lovely still, but wasted 
by a sad consumption: one cannot look on her without emotion. 
The population formerly so thronging and bustling diminishes by two 
or three thousand souls every year; the palaces formerly so brilliant 
are abandoned; many want their window frames, and the upper 
stories are fast falling to decay. Lastly the grass grows iu that 
powerful arsenal, the entrance to which is still guarded by the lions 
of the Pirzeus, and the galley-slaves lounge in idleness and silence 
in the midst of deserted workshops, worn out machinery, and ships 
in ruins. The hull of the old Bucentaur itself is mouldering into 
dust, and soon will this splendid witness of the marriage of the Doge 
with the sea have ceased to exist. 

Yet on an evening when the Austrian band plays in the Piazza S. 
Marco we may fancy we still behold the ancient Venice. The popu- 
lation then throngs to the place; and we see squatting under this an- 
cient bazaar a crowd of Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, who, clothed 
in the rich costume of their country, pass their listless lives in smok- 
ing and sipping coffee. Yesterday, especially, a feast-day, all was gay 
in the Piazza. The caffés were full of elegant women; musicians, 
jugglers, and improvisatori, collected circles around them, and 
water which is sold at Venice as wine is elsewhere, was retailed by 
numerous venders. To day every thing has resumed its former 
silence, and even the theatres breathe a frightful solitude. True itis, 
that of the seven Houses which Venice contains, there is not one at 
this moment capable of affording amusement: the music in all is ex- 
ecrable, and the tragedy is still worse than the music. Inotherrespects 
Venice has preserved far more than Milan the character of the 
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ancient manners. ‘The theatre does not open before nine o'clock ; and 
when it closes the audience retire to their seats in the ecaffes until 
two or three in the morning. Women of the first society meet in 
these: they discourse there with warmth and without reserve, and 
from the most delicate mouths, there but too often issues very ugly 
words. The female population of the Piazza San Marco was a few 
years back of a very mixed character, but a decree of the Emperor 
of Austria purified it, on the very day on which the horses of Lysip- 
pus were restored. ‘The people it is said did not look upon the 
amends as equivalent, and went about repeating every where: 
‘ Bella cosa! guardi i suoi cavalli, e a lasci le nostre vacche! I 
withhold the translation. 


When the wonders of the canals and Iagunes have been tho- 
roughly enjoyed, when the many churches and palaces, inexhausti+ 
ble mines of beauty and riches, have all been visited ; lastly, after 
being satiated with the chefs dwuvres of the Venetian school, there 
still remain the little neighbouring isles to which charming excursions 
used to be made. Forty Armenian monks devoted to study and to 
the interpretation of the Oriental languages occupy one of these 
islands ; and further on at the extremity of one of the morasses, is to 
be seen the dike which protects Venice from the sea. This is an im-+ 
mense wall of square stones extending from the island Palestrina 
to the Peninsula of Chioggia for a length of from twelve to sixteen 
miles. In the times of the Republic vast sums were devoted to its 
maintenance ; but it is now allowed to goto ruin. ‘The sea will 
some day carry it away, and what will then become of Venice ? 


To conclude, would you be witness to the expiring moments of a 
great city? Come to Venice. Come here if you delight in beholding 
sumptuous palaces, fine pictures. magnificent churches. If liquid 
streets of a people who a few years since knew a tree or a house 
only by description; if the most splendid marvels of art and nature 
have any power to interest your soul, come to Venice. Again, 
come here if historical recollections, still recent, if grand contrasts 
affect you. But is your sensibility above all things alive to the im- 
provement of the human mind and to the progress of civilization 
among men? Do you desire to see every where opulence and hap- 
piness ? Then flee far from Venice. There is nothing here for you. 
A few years and Venice will be what Athens and Syracuse are now. 
A few fishermen will occupy, as their huts, her deserted and falling 
palaces, 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED Terrirory IN ARRACAN. 


Wr have been favoured with the following interesting Sketch of 
a visit lately paid to some of the recently acquired territory on the 
Arracan coast. 

On the 2d of January, the party started in the long boat of the 
Brougham, at eight in the morning, and after rowing through a nam- 
ber of small creeks, reached the village of Neown Khwa Keon on 
the morning of the 4th. This village is situated on the right bank 
of the Praweng Nullah, and consists of about 100 comfortable huts ; 
it is the residence of the head man of the division, and is inhabited, 
principally, by Mughs, who are chiefly employed in fishing. ‘There 
is no cultivation in the immediate vicinity, but the fields are not far 
off. At three p. m. the party arrived at the hill village of Mring- 
kan, inhabited by the Khyens or Mountaineers, whose language, 
dress, and habits, differ essentially from the people of the plains. 
The women make a singularly curious and grotesque appearance, 
being clad in a blue tunic and petticoat ornamented with needle work 
of yellow and red thread, and having their faces tattooed in a wni- 
form manner; the tattooing commences with a circle on the fore- 
head, a straight line bisects which, and extends to the tip of the 
nose—curved lines are carried along each cheek, converging towards 
the chin, where they end in a circle, whilst the outer lines, forming 
a curious edging, give to the face the semblance of being covered 
with a mask. 

On the 5th January, the party arrived at Talak, which is situated 
on the right bank of a river of clear water, running in a pebbly 
bottom. This stream comes from the hills to the north east, wind- 
ing round them in a semicircular direction. It first runs to the S. 
W. and then turns to the S. E. from whence it again follows a 
westerly course, sending off a small branch to the south. ‘The vil- 
lage consists of above 100 huts, occupied chiefly by Burmese, who 
have established a bazaar and mart, which promise to become much 
frequented. ‘The people from the opposite side of the Yon-ma-dong 
mountains, beginning to resort thither, bringing with them cotton, 

cotton-thread, khut, bees’ wax, elephants’ teeth, and Burman silk 
dhotis, which they barter for betel nuts, tobacco, napee, baloochong, 
and British piece goods. ‘To the N. E. of the village, and about 
four miles from the bank of the river, extends a chain of high moun- 
tains—the most conspicuous part is the Phoongee Dong, over which 
leads the pass by which the Burmans originally invaded Arracan, and 
through which a great part of their army retreated in 1525. These 
mountains are covered with a small kind of bamboo, and studded with 
small clumps of trees. The height of the Phoengee mountain, at 
the usual halting place, is above 1700 feet. 
From Talak, the party proceeded on the same day to Aeng, where 
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they arrived on the evening of the 7th. The stream is so shallow 
below the village, for about five miles, that boats of heavy burden 
cannot get up to it, except at the spring tides. On reaching Aeng, 
several large Mugh boats were found there, which had come from 
Ramree, with cargoes of betel nut and piece goods, whilst from 
Salem-mew, in the Burman territories, a trader with 50 laden bul- 
locks, had just arrived by land. ‘The bullocks were strong animals, 
and in excellent condition, and were from Pegu.—Wild elephants 
are so numerous in the vicinity of Aeng, as to interrupt the cultiva- 
tion, which is, consequently, limited to the banks of the river. To- 
bacco and cotton thrive here; ginger is abundant, and pepper of a 
good quality, grows wild in considerable quantities. 

The pepper plant is a vine which twines round the trees in its 
vicinity, especially the mango ; the leaf is pungent and aromatic, 
and the berries grow in clusters, like currants, close to the stalks. 
When ripe, the berries are gathered, and before being dried, are 
steeped in warm water, in order to preserve them from insects. 

The route traversed in these excursions is described as partaking 
of a uniform character, leading from one winding rivulet, or creek, 
into another, in interminable succession ; the banks of which are 
covered with a close jungle of the mangrove, soondry, jarool, and 
gurjun, intermixed with cane and bamboo. The rivers run between 
extensive chains of low hills, backed by loftier mountains, over 
which the bamboo jungle universally spreads. The superabundance 
of vegetation renders the country unhealthy, but both Talak and 
Aeng, standing on elevated sites, and on the bank of clear running 
streams, admit of being kept perfectly dry, even during the mon- 
soon, which would, no doubt, render them comparatively salubrious. 

After quitting Aeng, the party returned to the coast, by a tortuous 
passage, which occupied four days, during which, a number of vil- 
lages were passed, to Saloon-deng, where eight large Burman sloops 
were encountered, laden with khut and shin-bin plank, for the Cal- 
cutta market. The next visit was paid to the harbour of Kheauk- 
pheo, at the north end of the island of Ramree, which is described 
as sufliciently large to accommodate the whole navy of Great Bri- 
ain. The anchorage is from 8 to 15 fathoms throughout, and being 
land-locked on three sides, the west, east, and south, the harbour is 
completely secured against the south-west monsoon. The beach is of 
fine hard sand, strewed with beautiful white pebbles, from which 
the harbour and one of the islands take their names ; Kheauk sig- 
nifying a stone, and Pheo, white. On the southern extremity of 
this island is a ridge of low hills, amongst which are several volca- 
noes that are reported to emit flame occasionally, and throw out 
quantities of iron pyrites. In their tranquil state, a greasy mud bub- 
bles up, mixed with a little petroleum. Small volcanoes abound in 
this neighbourhood. ‘The Mughs worship volcanic hills, thinking 
them places by which the Naga, or serpent, on whose head the 
world reposes, gives vent to his uneasiness, when fatigued and dis- 
tressed, in smoke and flame.—Government Gazette. 











Asusets oF THE East INp1A Company. 
To the Editors. 


GenTLEMEN,—The British Merchant who has addressed so able 
a letter to Mr. Charles Grant on the abuses of the India Company, 
should have added to those items of debt (which he has given from 
the letters of Mr. Creevy), the mass of wealth which the Company 
has wrung from the tea-drinkers alone, and which I was surprised 
not to see hinted at in his letter, because I suspect that this very 
intelligent and spirited merchant is the same who furnished the 
‘ Edinburgh Review’ with the details upon that subject some years 
ago, and whic th yon lately revived ; and, while the press is employed 
in showing the injustice of continuing its monopoly to this greedy 
Company, it may not be amiss to enumerate all the items of debt, 
and to suggest to some more accomplished an accountant than my- 
self, the usefulness of some such form as this : 


ACCOUNT CURRENT. 


The ‘ Honourable? East India Company, with the * Honest’ Insolvent 
Dr. John Bull. 


To eighteen years’ annuity, which should have been paid to sTERLING. 
John from the renewal of the charter in 1793, at £500,000 


WONORNS se rotcucee SD iertna sd ot endeaanees Macatee £9,000,000 
To simple interest, at 5 per cent., on the non-payment. 450,000 
To cash borrowed of John, for the erate of paying him 

one year of this annuity. ew vie PEEP rere 1,500,000 
Interest on the above Re NS eee Ri le RAN Pe Sei . 


1810, To cash borrowed by the Honourable Company of 
John to pay for the dosses they had sustained that year, 
although the Honourable Company, notwithstanding they 
were /osers on their trade to that amount, divided 10 per 
cent. profit on such losses........ ‘ 1,500,000 
27, To cash paid to Honourable Cc ompany, over rand abov e 
what they were entitled by law to charge for tea furnished 
to John’s wife, Mrs. Bullock ; the imperial grocers being 
bound to sell to the said housewife at the same rate which 
was current at Antwerp or elsewhere, 2 millions a year, 
which, for sixteen years at the least, say, amounts to.. 36,000,000 
Entor€at' wpe Che emenes 6 0% See OO eae ITB a I, 


ee 


£48,450,000 


Here is a pretty round sum; but when the professed accountants 
come to calculate interest, and rummage the day-books and journals 
of the parties, they will find the sum owing to the insolvent consi- 
derably increased, holding out to John’s creditors, whenever he 
shall come to be gazetted, and assignees named, a fair prospect of 
a handsome dividend ; and, when the partnership of this Honourable 
Company shall be dissolved, and the firm of Leadenhall-street be 
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broken up, no doubt the assignees at Whitehall (if they are serious 
in their anxieties ‘ to preserve national faith and national honour,’ 
will bring their Asiatic estates to the hammer, should those land- 
lords (who were incorporated by the Dutchman for the mere purpose 
of trade) be able to prove their titles to them. 

The only set off to the above Dr. side seems to be this—+Cr. 
By cash for one year’s payment, as stipulated by charter of 

1793, and to pay which half million, Honourable Company 

had previously persuaded John to advance him one and a half 

Spal ee A lei ae a oh Melson asp trie > ap pa'> © on OO, G0 

While this subject is under inquiry, shall we not ask the late 
President of the Board of Trade why the Imperial grocers were not 
compelled to obey the law which bound them to supply us with tea 
at the prices at which it was to be had in any of the continental 
markets, and to which end I addressed him on the 3d of August, 
27th of November, 24th of December, 1825, and 3d:of January, 
1826? Will his medical advisers prevent his answering for this 
neglect.on the hustings? or will that advice, backed by the unanimous 
and very kind solicitude of his requisionists, prevent the tea-drinkers 
from putting that question to him? and, indeed, to learn from him 
his future intentions with regard to this nuisance, the Leadenhall 
monopoly ?—Liverpool Mercury, 

G. W. 


Sranzas ror Music. 


I preamr that all the earth and sea, 
The sunny bowers, the coral caves 
Were mine, and that my soul was free 
To cleave the air, to walk the waves, 
I dreamt—but still a stifled moan 
Disturb’d that dream—lI was alone. 
I dreamt that every rare delight, 
All sounds of song, all scents of flowers, 
Hung round my soul’s eternal flight ; 
But days were years, and minutes hours. 
I panted for a waking bliss, 
A heart to soothe, a lip to kiss. 
I dreamt that in a lowly cot, 
Beset with pains and tedious cares, 
I bore the humblest peasant’s lot, 
And wept the frailest mortal’s tears— 
Yet happy as the woodland dove, 
J asked no pleasures—lI had Jove, 
















































Tue ApveNnrures or A Caper 1n Inp1a. 


Mr. AckerMANN has just published an entertaining volume, under 
the title of ‘Tom Raw, the Griffin.’ It is a burlesque poem, after 
the style and manner of Lord Byron's ‘ Beppo,’ and ‘ Don Juan ;’ 
and is illustrated with 25 engravings descriptive of the adventures 
of a Cadet, from the period of his first entering the Company's ser- 
vice, to that of his obtaining a Staff appointment in the Indian army. 
It is said to be written by a Civilian, and an Officer, on the Bengal 
establishment. From internal evidence we conclude that the civilian 
is Sir Charles Doyly, Bart., equally distinguished for his skill as an 
artist and his taste as a poet. The officer, we presume, from the 
same evidence to be Mr. James Atkinson, a surgeon (and therefore 
an officer) in the Bengal army, also well known in India as an 
amateur of painting, and a successful cultivator of the sister art of 
poetry. Thejexecution of the work is well calculated to sustain 
their previously established reputation in both these departments of 
art. 


It, would be difficult to give a satisfactory analysis of a volume 
filled with such miscellaneous matter ; we may say generally, how- 
ever, that the incidents are all strictly within the limits of probabi- 
lity, and the description of them characterized by as much fidelity as 
humour. ‘Throughout the poem, as well as among the plates, 
many real scenes and individual portraits will be recognised by 
those who are acquainted with the society and manners of Bengal. 

We shall present our readers with the reasons assigned by this 
authors for their undertaking, as well as a descriptive list of the 
embellishments, and follow these up by extracts of the most striking 
portion of the poem itself, by which a tolerably accurate notion 
may be formed of the merits andcharacter of the whole. To begin 
with the first, the authors say : 


‘ In submitting the following work to the public, we consider it 
proper to explain the birth, parentage, and education of our motley 
bantling, that we may not be accused of voluntarily forcing our- 
selves on the notice of so gravea tribunal. It was undertaken at the 
request of a society of ladies of our acquaintance, who, like all ladies 
now-a-days, have albums opened for the reception of contributions 
literary and graphic. The sight of Alkins’s admirable Symptoms, 
a series of comic predicaments, first led our imitative pencils to de- 
lineate similar ones in India; and the various adventures of a 
‘ Griffin,’ or Johnny Newcome in the East, afforded ample scope 
for the display of what talents we might possess in broad carica- 
ture. ‘The encomiums on our works again led to the expression of 
a wish that we should undertake a connected series of drawings, 
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embracing the adventures of a Griffin, from his departure from Eng- 
land to some point of his Indian career ; and that he should be of 
the military profession, as one in which there is naturally more hu- 
morous incident than in any other. Who can withstand the wishes 
of the fair? We could not, and immediately proceeded to indulge 
them ; but when the first dozen was finished, we were assailed by 
another charmer, who suggested the expediency of having, as she 
said, a peg on which to hang our performances—in other words— 
a poem! ‘ Heavens! ladies, we answered, ‘do you imagine we 
can do every thing? is it not enough that we have obeyed your 
commands in portraying the adventures of a Griffin ?—Can it be 
expected that we should take up poetry as we have done our pen- 
cils, without possessing heaven-born powers of minstrelsy ?’ ‘Oh!’ 
replied they, all in a breath, ‘ there's one among you whom we 
know to be a poet, because we have some of his effusions in our 
scrap-book.’—* See here, said one; ‘ Lines on a Musquito biting 
the shoulder of Miss —— at the Conversazioni.’—‘ And here,’ 
exclaimed another, ‘ is an Impromptu on a Burra Conna.’—‘ Look 
at this Monody on the Death of a favourite Sirdar Bearer, who 
was carried off in a few hours by the cholera morbus in Chandnee 
Choke, ‘Translations from the Persian poem of Leila and Muj- 
noon; and various other pieces, which Mr. Quilldrive himself 
can't deny that he composed, vociferated a third. ‘ Do, pray, Mr. 
Quilldrive, try your hand at the Griffin,’ said all. 


‘ The trial was made, and succeeded. Its length was the result 
of the many new incidents from time to time collected, and thrown 
into the bag of materials, which might have swelled the work into 
more volumes than one, had not Mr. Quilldrive insisted on being 
allowed to exercise his discretion, and to confine himself to twelve 
cantos, which he said, and we thought, was quite enough, in all 
conscience. 

‘ The completion and perusal of the poem to indulgent hearers, led 
to the final proposition of its being published. Here we all stared. 
What, the Griffin to appear in print ? to be perused by all the world, 
perhaps translated into the European, and, for aught we know, into 
the Hindostany, Persian, and Bengalie languages! But our vanity 
was tickled, whose would not have been ? by such suggestions ; and 
we consented, not without those gentle tremors and palpitations 
which always fill the bosoms of inexperienced authors. 


‘This is the true history of our undertaking. It has many faults, 
no doubt, but some merit—the latter arising more from the no- 
velty of the matter it contains, than from any powers of fancy it 
possesses. The adventures are, we have reason to know from ex- 
perience, justly narrated. We have selected our hero from a class 
of as fine m: nly youths as ever graced the military profession, and 
if we have caricatured him, our only object was to assimilate him 
to the ludicrous predicaments in which we have necessarily placed 
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him. We disclaim all intention of throwing ridicule on the 
honourable profession of arms, or on the Griffins, in both of which 
characters stands one of the leaders of our literary band. All we 
aim at, is to excite good humour, and give a faithful delineation of 
some of the scenes, manners, and customs of a country very little 
known in our native land. We trust that the critic will think our 
work too insignificant to censure, and that the public will be too 
lenient to condemn it. 


‘One word more: although pupils and admirers of Gilchrist, we 
have purposely deviated from his orthography of the Hindostany 
language, preferring that which will, we believe, be more adapted 
to the comprehension of our Western readers. We beg the Doc- 
tor's pardon for an offence which we know he will think unworthy 
of his scholars.’ 

The embellishments are as follows : 

1. Crossing the Line. This print displays the interior of a ship's 
quarter deck, with the ceremony observed by the seamen, and the 
penances performed by passengers, who cross the equator for the 
first time. 

2. Evening Party at the Cape of Good Hope. The figures of 
the Dutch gentlemen and ladies, in this scene, touch rather upon 
the limits of caricature, though without violating general fidelity. 

3. The Cadet presenting Letters of Introduction to an Old Civil 
Servant of Caleutta. The interior of 4n Indian room is here well 
depicted ; the Civil Servant is the beau-ideal of a superannuated old 
Indian, and the Native figures in attendance are all strictly in keep- 
ing with the scene. 

4. An Indian Dinner Party. At this the figures of a Bengal 
Judge, a Colonel of Native Infantry, an Officer of the King’s 
Lancers, and a buxom widow are most conspicuous. The Native 
servants are done to the life, and all the accompaniments of punkah, 
wall-shades, hookahs, &c. give great vraisemblance to the scene. 

5. A Drive on the Calcutta Course. The accuracy and spirit of 
this print are equal to any of the preceding, while the astonishment 
of some of the personages expressed in it will be fully understood 
by those who read the tale. 

6. The Calcutta Assembly. The representation of the Great 
Assembly Room, over the Town Hall, which is here attempted, 
would have been more perfect had the plate admitted of greater 
height ; as it is, it is extremely defective ; the characters by which 
it is filled, are, however, well grouped, and contain many well- 
known portraits. 

7. The Cadet sitting for his Portrait. This is an exact represent- 
ation of the painting room of Mr. Chinnery, the Sir Thomas Law- 
rence of the East. It is difficult to say whether the form, features, 
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and attitude of the facetious and lively artist, or his black eoleur- 
grinder, be most happily hit off. No one who has,ever entered that 
room and seen the persons alluded to, can fail to recognize. in; this 
print two ‘as faithful porttaits as Mr. Chinnery himself ever drew, 
and his pictures are inferior to none, in perfect resemblance to their 
originals. 

8 ‘Another view of the Calcutta Assembly-room; better, than 
the preceding, and filled with a greater variety of characters, 

9. Encounter of the Cadet with a French milliner ; a little over- 
strained, and devoid of interest. ' i 

10. View of an Indian nautch. Nothing can surpass the aecuracy 
of this. The Hindoo idols, the dancing girls, musicians, babeos, 
and their guests, are all executed to the life, and leave nothing te 
desire to compete it. 

11, Interview of the Cadet with the Nabob of Bengal. This 46 
a litfle extravagant in the principal group ; but all the subordinate 
parts of the picture are strictly and charaeteristically accurate. 


12. A Wild Boar Hunt ; remarkable for its spirit in the general’ 


drawing, as well as for the humour of the principal incident deseribed. 


13. The Cadet mounting an Elephant for the first timé.’ ‘This,’ 


independently of the ludicrous point of the picture, which is’sttiking, 
contains three very excellent delineations of that gigatitic ayjmal 
of Oriental state, the elephant. ; r 

14. A Royal Hindoo Hunt: a good representation of an atmed 
and mounted procession. 

15. The Ferocity of the Tiger : a very masterly delineation,ef a 
highly interesting scene. fant 

16. Attack on an Elephant by a Tiger : superior even to the last, 
and combining much novelty, character, and spirit. 

17. Palanquin Travelling. The incident described by this print 
is humourous, and not improbable ; the bearers and surrounding 
scenery add much to the fidelity of the picture. 

18. Introduction of the Cadet to his Colonel : an excellent repre- 
sentation of a commanding officer's bungalo, with its verandah, sen- 


try, orderly-serjeant, easy chair, and hookah; and, above all, the 
; 


loose-robed, figure of the old officer himself. 

19. The Cadet making a conquest of the Colonel's Daughter ; 
The principal figures in this are bad, but all the rest, as Well’as the 
whole interior of the room, is as perfect as could be desired... 


20. The Cadet in the midst of difficulties. This is) not withdut 
its merits. An angry wife, three erying children, importanate dans, 
unpaid bills, and orders from the regiment, all dssailinig: 4’ man’ at 
once, are difficulties of no ordinary kind. : r 
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21. The Cadet on short allowanee: He is now seen on the 
march, attended by all his family, and is practically convineed that 
population may so increase, as to press upon the means of subsist- 
ence, 

22. Reading the Will: inferior in merit to the preceding. 

23, The Cadet wounded ; a spirited delineation of an action be- 
fore an Indian fort. 

24. The Cadet raised to the honour of a Staff appointment, and 
forming one of a party at a Great Man's house: In this also are 
several portraits, and the whole scene is well described. 

25. The list is completed by the plate selected for the frontispiece, 
which represents the Cadet forwarded to Head-Quarters, and gives 
the iaterior of a budgerow, or Indian passage-vessél, with great 
fidelity. 

We have been thus minute in our enumeration of the embellish- 
ments, from a conviction that they will to many form the chief 
attraction of the book. We hasten now to give our promised 
extracts from the text. 

After some preliminary stanzas, the hero of the poem is thus first 
brought upon the stage : 

*?T is time, however, now, to introduce 

The hero of our tale ;—his nomenclature 

Has puzzled us extremely, but we choose 

Tom Raw, as applicable to his nature. 

Some crities may object, but we so hate your 
Romantic designations, that we rest 

Contented with our choice.—In faee and stature 

He was not an Apollo—nor the best- 

Looking young man I’ve seen, transported from the West 
‘ But well enough—a round, unmeaning face, 

Snub nose and dumpy form, complexion ruddy, 
Limbs quite devoid of elegance and grace, 

And then his small gray eyes were something muddy : 
But, notwithstanding this, the little blood, he 

Had germs intuitive of foppishness, 

Had he but found the means its points to study : 
Books and arithmetic caused him distress, 
Orthography and writing, not a jot the less.’ 

His fitting out with all the necessaries of his voyagre is then de- 
scribed, and his separation from his parents, after which, 

‘ The blubbering youth pursues the less’ning wherry 
Till waving handkerchiefs are seen no more; 
The first day he is any thing but merry, 

The second sees the vessel seud before 
A favouring gale, and gaily bounding o’er 
The swelling waves ;—the unexpected motion 

Gives him sensations rather sad and. sore ; 

He cannot eat, and turns from every potion, 

Curses his cruel fate, and deprecates the ocean! 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. 2N 
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You'll find him at the gangway, if you seareh, 
Pallid as death, with, now and then, convulsions, 
But chiefly when the vessel gives a lurch, 
Attended with some terrible expulsions, 
Internal quakes, that cause severe repulsions. 
Sea sickness is the deuce,—yet very few 
i To quell it, use or physic or emulsions ; 
It comes like fate—it lasts awhile,—'tis true 
It goes !—and then—why then there ’s nothing more to do.’ 


ee ee 


The description of the passengers follows, which we must pass 
over, as well as the occupations of the voyage, until the ship reaches 
the Equator, when the following scene is thus described : 

‘ First in a car—a clumsy piece of work 

By the ship’s carpenter, and lined with flags, 

Sits Neptune’s representative—a Turk 

As much resembling, and, for long beard, tags 
Together oakum. Robed in coloured rags, 

As substitute for regal trident rears 

A large harpoon, which o’er his head he wags, 
Crown’d with gold diadem about his ears, 

By tritons and sea-monsters guarded, his grim peers. 


Rolling, moves on the car,—a cheer resounds 

The coming of the god! the quarter-deck 

With passengers and officers abounds ; 

Silence is cried, the courtiers sternly beck, 

And even smiles ineontinently check. 

He speaks !—** What’s this here rumpus on my waves? 
** Without my passport do ye fear no wreck ? 

““ No storms that, rolling o’er my sea-weed caves, 

** May give you all Gf 1 but bid ’em) wat’ry graves? 

. “T smell a stranger! who would seek to go, 

“© Taking French leave, to India,—where ’s the rascal, 
“ That I may shave him? for you all must know 

“The customs of my realm.—Slaves ! to your task all— 
“* Seize, drag him here !—Go, wretches, for the cask all ; 
** See that the Devil’s soapsuds are well lathered ; 
“Where is my barber, my good shaver, Pascal ?” 

Poor Tom held back, when, from the crew, he gathered 
That all, saye him, had this terrific tempest weathered. 
«« Ay, by my trident!” roared the angry god, 

« This here’s the fellow! he’s a roguish smell, 

“* Ay, ay, ’tis he,”’—and gave a knowing nod ; 

While the poor victim, hearing the ship’s bell, 

Upon his marrow-bones devoutly fell. 

The barber’s razor was a barrel’s hoop, 

The soap was tar, (the substance did as well), 

He called the trembling Thomas Raw to stoop, 

And whispered, ‘‘ If you have repented, do not droop.” 


’ * The water-cask was brought, and on it placed 
A plank, and on the plank our hero seated ; 
Great Neptune’s chaplain, with a sermon graced 
The inauguration, while his clerk repeated 

* Amen,”—His little wits had near retreated, 
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His pallid face was daubed with filthy tar, 

The razor flourished, in hot spirits heated, 

The plank flew off—and his unhappy star 

Plunged him in stinking brine, than ocean salter far ! 


‘ And now resounded, from the jovial crew, 

Loud peals of merriment and sailor jokes, 

As from the cask they drag poor Tom to view, 

And shew him, dripping, to the laughing folks. 

And here, once more, he earnestly invokes 

The pity oft soleited in vain ; 

Neptune, relenting, his command revokes, 

While his poor victim, wiping off the stain, 

Deals out his forfeit gin, and gaily smiles again,’ 

Nothing material occurs till their arrival at the Cape, which is 

thus characterized : 

* The Cape’s a kind of inn—a half-way house 

To India, breaking a long, tedious stage 

Famous for monstrous bays, and monstrous vrows 

Or women ; fattening at a certain age, 

/d est, when married ; for they ’re quite the rage 

When young and buxom. There’s the hill behind, 

With white clouds hanging o’er its flattened edge, 

Fit table-cloth for wind-gods, when inclined 

To feast the Devil with tremendous blasts of wind. 


‘And they do come,—and with a vengeance too, 
Swelling the ocean into mountain waves, 
O’er which the labouring ships reel to and fro, 
And under which they oft find watery graves, 
Plumping, unceremonious, in the caves 
Of Neptune’s sub-marine dominions.—They 
Who do escape the tempest, while it raves, 
See death depicted in each horrid way, 
And might as well be killed as frightened into clay.’ 
The Cadet lands, in order to present his letters of introduction, 
and wanders about for a long time without knowing his way : 


‘ When hope had nearly led—from a high window, 

He heard his name in female accents called, 

And started, as astonishment makes men do, 

But, as he knew the voice, was not appalled. 

No time was lost, he knocked, and loudly bawled, 

And, entering, soon the introduction past ; 

Among the vrows Mynheer the youth installed, 

And here he found his body jammed so fast 

That he could scarcely move his limbs—or breathe at last. 


‘ The hostess, Madame Vander Sluggenbottom, 

Was twenty stone, at least ;—her neighbour more ; 

Such weights made people wonder how they got em, 

Or how their plumpness squeezed through the door. 
Tom stared at sights he’d never seen before, 

He felt ashamed to speak, and—took to blushing ; 

The women, in broad Dutch, both bending o’er 

Th’ embarrass’d youth, talked loud, then fell to pushing, 
Till the result seemed like to end in downright crushing,’ 
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The, time arrives, however, for his quitting the Cape, to pursue 
his voyage still farther East, and the signal for this is thus given : 


‘ Ere yet the sun had streaked the East.with gold, 

Or eyes could well the ‘‘ Lion’s rump” discern, 

E’er yet the line of Table Mountain, bold 

As was its outline, could observers learn, 

When a atentorian voice was heard, to turn 

The weary slumberers from their downy pillows : 

It was the Captain’s, who, in accents stern, 

That might have waked the sleeping dead, as well as 

The living, summoned them, once more, upon the billows, 


The voyage from Table Bay to the entrance of the Ganges, is a 
perfect blank ; the poet passing at once from the warning thus de- 
scribed to the following : 


‘ At length the welcome shores of India burst 

Upon their sight, though they had much to do 

To spy things so extremely flat—Here, first, 

Upon the mast, the pilot’s signal flew ; 

He comes on board, and safely guides her through 
The narrow channels, till at Kedgeree, 

She anchored,—-Tom looked lamentably blue, 

And so desirous to proceed, that he 

To hire a half-swamped boat disbursed his first rupee. 


«« Mud Point” was out of sight, and Diamond Harbour 
Was past; at Fulta he gave many a stare, 

His hunger pressing—for the Captain’s barber 

Had talked of its hotel, and glorious fare, 

And he’d have given two-pence to stop there. 

Budge Budge allured him not, Fort Glos’ter less, 

He shook at Melancholy Point for fear, 

Seeing one hanging in an iron dress, 

But could not ask the cause, or e’en its meaning gaess 


Then Garden Reach—oh ! what a lovely reach, 

Fit suburb of @ city so renowned, 

The eye pursues its bright enamell’d beach, 

With airv villas fancifully crowned, 

Where picturesque embellishments abound, 

Till satisfied that such a spot must draw 

The unlitigious to its peaceful ground— 

You’re wrong—in the indictment there’s a flaw, 
"Tis wholly oecupied by long black gowns and law! 


« And further on, as glides the dingy through 
The Hooghly’s winding stream, appears Fort William, 
A well-constructed fort with nought to do . 
But to receive new regiments and grill ’em, 

(If they arrive in May or June—to kill em). 

But let us pause, for—just beyond—(what fun) 

The palaced city’s seen, and our delirium 

Is such, that we miust finish canto one 
Before—sccundun artem—ceatito two's Weown.” 
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This terminates the first canto. ‘The second opens with general 
reflections and descriptions, but speedily passes on to the continua- 
tion of the narrative : 


‘ But while we hover on digressive wings, 

Poor Tom is sweltering on a foreign strand ; 

The Manjee soon his trunk and boat-cloak brings, 
Demanding buxish—* I don’t understand,” 

Quoth Tom, ‘‘ your boxes—there’s the boat-cloak, and 

My trunk and regulation sword—’Tis funny,” 

** Buxush,” the Manjee roars, with outstretched hand. 

‘* Man want rupee,” exclaimed a spruce Ram-Johnny, 

Who, eagerly pressed near him-——‘* man he want some money. 


” 


“* Money,” cried Tom, ‘‘ why that’s extraordinary, 

When L have paid the rascal for the trip 

All that he asked, when first engaged to carry 

Myself and this small luggage from the ship ; 

I will not be imposed upon—so slip,” 

Massa have palkee 2’ What, the devil’s a palkee?” 

Off to the Ghaut Ram-Johnny’s seen to skip, 

And, bringing one, says, ‘‘ Massa he not walkee :’ 

“Faith that [ can’t,” sighed Tom, ‘‘ and, therefore, will not 
baulk ye.” 


, 


* Now new dilemmas rise; he knew not how 

To place himself in this strange long machine ; 

One leg he lifts, and runs it through and through, 
Spraining most grievously, his bended chine ; 

The bearers, who, to get their fare were keen, 
Procceded on, which made our hero hop, 

Side-ways or crab-ways in a lateral line ; 

Till, roaring lustily, he made them stop, 

Got in, hard knocking, with his hatless head, the top.’ 


The hero passes his night in a punch-house; and the following 
morning, hiring a palanquin for the purpose, proceeds. to deliver 
his letters of introduction in Caleutta : 


‘ Buxoo the mandate (quite artem secundum,) 
Immediately obeyed.—He knew the sail logue, 
In Town, Chowringhee, Allipore, and Dumdum, 
The offices, and Europe-shops in vogue, 

Palmer and Co., and Sows ta and Hogue ; 

In short, he’d show his master all the lions ; 
Tom in his palkee tumbled, while the rogue 
Became a peon,—each servitory science, 
Having well learned and practised—out of sheer compliance. 
* He hastens on—Chowringhee’s road is full 

Of chariots, buggies, carts, and champagnies, 

Of people of all sorts—a’ brahmin bull 

Or two, of women noisy Companies, 

Talking of pice—discordant symphonies, 

Each raising, in the air, a dusty column, 

Borne, by a southern gale, right in the eyes 

Of our poor hero, who began to roll ’em, 

And wipe his bran-new woollens with a visage sglemp. 
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* Park Street they follow, and, at number three, 

The pulkee stops—‘‘ Is Mister A. at home?’ 

Cries Tom—** Don’t know,” says Buxoo, “ but I see 
“Ho! Durwan, ho!—ho! Durwanjee—he’s dumb, 

“* He smoke his hookah, and he will not come.” 

“Tf there’s a bell, go ring it with a vengeance,” 

Replied his master, as he cocked his thumb. 

The Durwan peeps, as he e’er peeps at plain gents, 

And, yawning, proves you quite unworthy his attendance. 


© « Saib Ghur me hi?”—** Is Mr. A. within ?” 

Exclaimed the master and his squire at once, 

**Hum poochinga,” cried Cerberus, with a grin. 

“Here, take my ecard,” roared Tom,—* the man’s a dunce !” 
Then waiting full ten minutes in the sun’s 

O’erpowering influence, counting every throb 

That beat upon his brain, the brute returns, 

Throws back the portals that keep out the mob, 

And with stentorian bawl, proclaims a Bar ke Saib !’ 


He passes through the train of servants, and succeeding rooms, 
till he arrives at the inner apartment of the house : 


* There, seated, was a most cadav’rous figure, 

With sallow visage, long and wrinkled too, 

A large hooked nose, and twinkling eyes—no bigger 

Than gooseberries, with just their greenish hue ; 

His spindle shanks were twined with treble screw ; 

And the thin hoary honours of his head 

Fell long and lank, and scraped into a queue ; 

His clothes might o’er him and his wife have spread. 

And shoes of red nankeen he wore—stitched with white thread. 


‘ Before a desk he sat—bestrewed with papers, 

Some English correspondence, and some Pediat? 

A chamber candlestick with waxen tapers, 

Law documents and missals in reversion, 

Sewals, jewaubs, et cetera—a version 

Of Ayn Akbarry—Nasdan Kyabooka, 

A brass pheckdan, (our very great aversion) 

The saliva receiver of a smoker 

Who day and night puffs copiously—a gilded hookah.’ 


The conversation that ensyes ends in the Cadet being fairly bowed 
out of his supposed patron's presence, when he unexpectedly meets 
with another, and, as he supposes, a better friend : 


‘As, grumbling, back he jogged, a lowish stanhope, 

Driven by a stylish cove, passed by him, and he 

His features called to mind, and then began hope 

To whisper that it was his old friend Randy, 

Who, pulling up his horse, and backing handy, 

Cried, “ D me, Tom, I’m devilish glad to see ye.” 

“ How are you, Jack ?” roared Tom ; * give us your hand—eh !” 
“* Come, take a lift with me,” said Jack, “ I pray ye, 

I’m going a round of visits—Comé, come, ’H defray ye.’”’ 
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The following description of the Writers’ Buildings, and of the 
occupations of its young inhabitants, could only have been drawn 
by one who had passed among these his due period of probation : 


*‘ There ! to the northward, in one even line 

The Writers’ Buildings stand,—nineteen in number, 
Where young Civilians prosper, or decline, 

As study spurs them, or o’er books they slumber, 
Or youthful follies haste to disencumber 

The thoughtless of their prodigal receipts : 

And they were often thought of as live lumber 

By their employers on the upper seats, 

Thinking much less of Persian than of rakish feats 


‘In number one, a studious youth is seen, 

Poring o’er Gilchrist, with his moonshee’s aid, 

In number five—a sporting magazine, 

His teacher of the languages, afraid 

Of hunting whips, across the table laid, 

Slinks in a corner, with demeanour civil, 

Requests his rookhsut, after having staid 

Four useless hours, in his own thoughts to revel. 

And then he vets—at last—a rhookhsut—to the devil ! 


‘Here Tom, alighting, found a jovial crew 

Of youngsters round a spacious table placed, 

Where peppered devils and a Burdwan stew, 

Smoked on the board, and courted well the taste ; 

Pale ale frothed high, and ruby claret graced 

The sumptuous tiffin—while some brisk champagne, 
Sparkling, ran down their thirsty throats in haste. 

The jest went round, the pun, and boist’rous strain, 
Swelled the light heart, and overturned the giddy brain.’ 


He is at length invited to dine with the Civil Servant to whom he 
had presented his first letter. The party is thus described : 


‘ The company amounted to eighteen, 

Two rich old Indian bachelors in Council, 

Two Judges of Appeal, long, lank, and lean, 

With daughters anxious their surnames to cancel, 

Who played and sung in tune, and did not dance ill ; 

A buxom widow highly rouged, tho’ passé, 

With one lack of rupees, but more of frill, 

Whose share of charms and wealth might be deemed assez 
By any man of sense, however needy was he. 


‘ There was a Colonel in the first battalion 

Of the regiment—native infantry, 

Who wore full many a scar but—no medallion, 

With epaulets hung perpendicularly, 

And uniform whose best days had gone by : 

And, as a contrast, there a lancer sits, 

With curled mustachios and a sparkling eye, 

Loaded with silver lace, and golden frets, 

Red cossacks, sabre tasche, long spurs, and aguilettes. 
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* The Colonel looks on the well:dressed Lieutenant 
With wonder, and the badge of Waterloo, 

On his young breast conspicuously pendant, 

And sighs that all the battles he’d gone through, 
Should not have gained him some distinction too, 
For valour so acknowledged, felt, and known: 

He longs to talk with him ; but —twill not do; 

The dandy warrior, strutting up and down, 

Display s his gorgeous dress,—and thinks of that alone. 
* An old fat Khausumann, with gait unsteady, 
Bespeaks the host—** Saib kanna tyar hi,” 

Who hawls out, “ Gentlemen! the dinner’s ready”— 
Quoth honest Tom, aside—* And so am I,” 

Now precedence he settles,—Mrs. Y, 

Must be the burrah bibbee, for Sir Martin, 

Though he’s a baronet, is not so high 

In rank ’mong senior merchants, so—for certain 

He must hand Mrs. Y. before my Lady Merton, 


‘So Mrs. Y. is led, and Mr, Y., 

As burrah saib, the hostess fair escorts, 

Sir Martin, next in seniority, 

To the next dame upon the list resorts, 

Just as they settle rank in foreign courts. 

The blushing spinsters on their chairs remain 
Fearing a shipwreck (while each blood disports 
His distant figure in bright fashion’s train), 

Too modest to give hints, too timid to complain. 
* O Tempora ! O Mores '—as they say 

In Latin, when the morals and the times 

Are going to the devil their own way, 

\s well in this as in less barbarous climes, 

Can youths the spinsters scorn? the worst of crimes 
In Cupid’s court, high treason, too, to beauty ?— 
But they are handed—for the hostess climbs 
O’er difficulties to force them to do duty. 


Paid by a yawning “ Lord, ma’am, any thing to suit ye.” 


‘ And now they’re seated round the groaning board, 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, combine their greasy vapours, 
Within a room with Khidmutgars well stored, 

And warm reflections of a hundred tapers : 

They point our hero to a seat—He capers, 

Not knowing where to go from sheer alarm, 

Till, ’twixt the two lean Indians,—like thread-papers, 
He fortunately finds an empty form : 

Cries Tom, aside, ** All ports are equal in a storm !” 
* The conversation, like all table-talk, 

Turn’d on the daintiness of say’ry dishes, 

On the fat beef and delicate white pork, 

The firmness wonderful of cockub fishes, 

And tarts and puddings cooked up to one’s wishes. 
With—“ Let me help you, sir, to this ragout,”— 


“* Did you say Joll shraub ?”—“ Lord, sir, you’re facetious” — 


** T have the honour te—.’—*‘ Some of that stew,’ 
* I like this giblet curry—Pray, ma’am, what say you?” 
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‘And, if the pauses—“" Pankah zooer si keencho, 

**'Tis very hot’ A gurrum punee bassun,’’— 

“ T pledge you) ma’am—Loll shraub—this is white wine’— 
* Pshaw ?'— 

“« Pray, saw you P—l—+r as King Richard ?”—Porsun! 

“ There’s too much garlick in these cutlets”—(cursing.) 

Across our hero the two Judges chattered 

Of Moodai, Moodaillahi, and Russoom, 

Which was to him no joke at all—bespattered 

By two full greasy mouths, that more than wordings scattered 


* But now, the dinner ended, came in hookahs, 

The Colonel’s and the Judges’, which provoke, 

Tis said, the conversation—‘* Well! odd zookers,”’ 
Sighed, mentally, poor Tom, “ I hope the smoke 

Won’t stifle me,”—again the Judges poke 

Their long crane necks, speaking by turns and puffing, 
Till in his face the murky columns broke, 

And his eyes, nose, and mouth, there was enough in 

To suffocate the youth—He wriggled quite with eoughme 


* The ladies rise, the bottle moves about, 

And conversation turns in various ways ; 

Some talk of regulations coming out, 

And others onthe coming out of plays ; 

On the gay lancer still the Colonel’s gaze 

Is rivetted. Mokuddemas, decrees, 

Still form the subject of the Judges’ lays 

The host begins to dose, and, by degrees, 

Snores, till awaked by—** Join the ladies, if you please ! 


” 


And here the fair ones, in a formal ring, 

Sip on their tea, and scandal stir with sweets ; 

No one preposes to play, dance, or sing, 

The gentlemen are screwed fast to their seats, 

Smoking or dozing in their snug retreats, 

Till the tired burrah bibbee makes a motion 

To the more jaded hostess, and repeats, 

“* *Tis very late,’”—All hail the locomotion— 

Cries Tom, ‘‘ Of burrah konnahs Pve a kind of notion!” ’ 


Canto the third, after an introduction of eight stanzas, resumes 
the story of the hero of the poem. We give a portion of the intro- 
duction itself : 


‘It ’s often struck us as a curious thing, 

That England knows so little about India, 

Consid’ring we return, and, with us bring 

The wealth of Poona and the lacs of Scindia; 

Still speaking in our native tongue,—our Hindee, or 
Persian discarded quite, and—giyen to chatter 

But Laplanders, their sledges, dogs, and rein-deer, 
Kamskatkans, or Americans, no matter, 

Are more known than your Hindoo, Moslem, or Marhatta. 


“'We ’ve heard it traced to envyings and jealousies 
Of our rupees, and characters of Nabobs, 
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Obtained by acts that richly merit gallowses. 

Our vulgar fondness for pillaws and cabebs, 

Snatching the shawls and jewels, as the tray bobs 

Under our noses at a grand Durbar ; i 

In short, that every Indian every way robs. i 

We ’ve heard that folks of ton have gone so far, | 

As to place ’gainst all Indian company a bar ! { 
| 


* And yet with all this ignorance and scofling, 

On Eastern things, they of the truth come short ; 

For instance—there’s a duchess who went off, in 

An Indian coarse silk petticoat, to court, 

Which Khidmutgars a buckishism vote, 

And are seen strutting in, of grandeur plenary : 

There’s Ackermann, a bank of Renton note 

Of some amount would give—the sinner he— 

For twelve good drawings of our lovely Indian scenery.’ 


A description of Indian auctions then follows : one of these, for 
the sale of almost every description of article, is held by two great 
auction houses, every alternate day, and is thus announced : 


* Who has not seen, when passing down the street, 
That, from the course emerging, fronts the church 
Of famed St. Andrew’s, where presbyters meet, 
(Known by its lofty steeple, cock, and porch, 
Leaving St. John’s Cathedral in the lurch, ) 

Two large black boards their dusky heads display, 
On which—if mod’rate purchases you search, i 
You gladly read—* An auction here to-day,”— 
If none have seen them—’tis a pity—for they may. i 


* Or have you not, among the morning prints 
That offer to your view diurnal know ean, 
Of politics, squibs editorial, hints 
*Bout theatres, and public sales and college, 
And every thing that’s stirring (‘tis a droll age), 
Within the precincts of this noble city, i 
Observed some catalogue’s concluding page . 
Containing horse-sales, and productions witty 
By Wiltshire—if not, | repeat—the more’s the pity.’ i 
The Cadet having been easily persuaded by his friend, that a 
horse was indispensable to his good appearance and favourable 
reception among his companions, and finding in the catalogue of ) 
the day one that exactly suited his purpose, exclaims ; | 
«« Randy, my boy,” he cries, ‘* the very nag 
“ To be disposed of to the highest bidder, 
“A capital half Eaglish horse—called Rag, 
“« By Bag o’ Bones; out of a large Cutch breeder, 
“ Fifteen one inch with less of work than feed, or 


“« Wouldn’t be sold by ’s owner Mr. Tag, 
*“ Who hunted him, and drove him tandem leader, 
«« And warranted,”—* by Jove,” said Tom, ‘‘ Pll try him, 


« And—if | find him arswer—hang me, but I’ll buy him.” ‘ 
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* And off they posted, after breakfasting, 

To Tulloh’s auction, where the nags were waiting 
The awful hammer; they stood in a ring 

In the veranda, where a crowd were stating 

Their sentiments—the real truth abating. 

Jockies and gentlemen, and stable keepers, 
Jostling and elbowing, praising, underrating. 

With Arab merchants, and your auction peepers, 
Unthinking loungers, and idle amusement reapers.’ 


As might have been anticipated, he was taken in; the evening, 
however, approaches, on which he is to make trial of his steed. 
The Course (the Hyde Park of Calcutta) is thus happily deseribed : 


‘The sun now sinking in fair Hooghly’s stream, 
His parting beams resplendently displays, 
On Colvyin’s Ghaut ;—and famed Bankshall the gleam 
Reflects,—and on the Building’s slant his rays ; 
The Custom House, and Clive Street’s in a blaze, 
And all the river’s bank to Chitpore Ghaut ; 
And, as the rosy tint delightful plays 
. On every western front—though monstrous hot, 
The evening drive approaches, which is—ne’er forgot. 


‘ The tired civilian, from his daily toil 

Released, hails relaxation and his chariot ; 

The soldier, doomed within the fort to broil, 

Mounts his gay charger, anxious too to hurry out; 
The plodding cit’zen with his palkee-garry out, 

Enjoys his jaunt as fully as the best, 

All hastening to the well-known Course, and tarry out 
As long as light prolongs the driving zest ; 

In short, till hunger calls, and savoury meals are drest. 


*‘ Here a spruce cove, in low hung tilb’ry whirls, 

And bloods equestrian evolutions sport, 

Here blooming maidens, with long corkscrew curls 

And hats Parisienne, admiration court, 

Nod follows nod, and feathers, long and short, 

Wave to the waving of new fashioned beavers, 

Ofttimes an ogle on the breeze is brought, 

Delicious to the givers and receivers, 

And besides, sometimes love is caught, and—sometimes fayours,’ 


The horse runs away with his rider, and commits several unpre- 
meditated assaults upon the vehicles of those who could not get out 
of his way in sufficient time to avoid the contact. Next follows a 
visit to the Government House, on the occasion of a levee, and a 
description of that building, which is too long to extract. It is 
marked, however, like all other adventures of the hero, by blunders 
and mishaps at every step. The next trick played off upon the 
unsuspecting youth, is to get him to give one of the young ladies 
from a Calcutta boarding-school an evening drive in his tilbury. 
To understand the joke of this, it is necessary to inform the English 
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reader, that the taking out of any lady by, a gentleman in-his gig, 
or carriage, to drive, is deemed equivalent, to the publication of 
banns of marriage, and is always, interpreted as a voluntary and 
unequivocal announcement of the gentleman's intention to. make his 
fair companion his bride; a custom, we believe, peculiaY to the 
capital of British India. The incident adverted to, is thus de- 
scribed : 


‘ Randy, distressed for his unlueky erony, 

A tilb’ry, and a smart flea-bitten horse 

Had bought, for what he reckoned too much money, 

Which he sold Tom for double price—of course, 

Because he was a friend—without remorse. 

With tricks they always did poor Thomas,—brown, 

And bets were laid he’d not drive out Miss Cross 

In his new tilb’ry—*‘ Done !—your rhino down,” 

Says Tom,—* Pll drive her out, this night *fore all the'fewn.”’ 
They appeared on the Course, when the astonishment of all who 

beheld this indiscreet and precipitate exhibition was at its height : 


* Randy shot past him, laughing with all might, 
Congratulating him upon his bride, 

And other friends he met, who, out of spite 

Gave him their backs—deriding him aside 

Away our hero dashed, till—he deseried 

His patron Mr. A., who looked aghast : 

Tom bent his body forwarder, to hide 

His gay apparell’d partner as they pass’d, 

Cries Tom, ‘I’m brought up fairly, by the Lord, at:last,’”? 


* Enchanted with the scene, poor Lucy gazed 

At all the splendid carriages and buggies, 
Confounded quite, and very much amazed ; 

Then sighing, whispered Tom, ‘* This very snug jis, 

** When shall we drive again?”’—aye, there the tug is 
Thought he, but said, as often as he dared, 

‘* But it is late,” and then began to flog his 
Flea-bitten nag, and homeward bent, prepared 

To house again the pretty damsel he had aired, 

‘ He gained his bet; but, though he had a thick head, 
His heart was tender, and no one could say 

He was, in truth, intuitively wicked; 

But dearly did he for his frolic pay, 

Next morn he breakfasted with Mr, A., 

Who taxed him with a libertine pursuit, 

And of the girl th’ indecorons display, 

(Tom bit his lips, blushed deeply, and was mute, 

And Mrs. A., though pradish—seemed to Took acute.) 


Canto the fourth, begins with the termination of the rainy 
season : ts 


«« The rains are over!!+plague upon their pouring ...)- ly 
** So long and copiously—-plague on the season, ,, 
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** Five months in twelve continuously boring, 

““ With patter-patter without rhyme or reason ; 

“ Their watery vapours, every day, increasing, 

** One’s spirits damp in climate so monotonous, 

“ Prevent our morning rides, our evenings seize on, 

‘* And mustify the raiment we have got on us, 

* Too raw, without ;—within, too hot to put a coat on us. 


‘ Plague on the keeping us within our doors, 

** Like jail-birds, groaning in their prisons pent, 
‘* Biting our nails, and—oh!—the worst of bores, 
“Yawning and dosing from sheer discontent, 

“ Which nothing in one’s pow’r can circumvent ; 
“* Plague on their veto to a snug flirtation, 

* When on such innocent adventures bent, 

** One’s very blood forgets its circulation, 

** And days drag listless on, in mis’rable stagnation !”’ 


To, this, follaws a description of an Indian toilette, and an enu- 
meration of the various classes of domestics necessarily employed : 


‘ In India servants are as thick as bees, 
Hereditary tasksmen—Bhaup to Bheta, 

Each has his post, which he performs with ease, 
A Sirdar bearer, Khidmutgar, and Mehter, 

A Dhobee, Durzee, Bewurchee, and mate (or 
None, if with bachelors)}—a Khansumaun, 

But call him 4ian sumaun—a wight to cater, 
Not a consumer, though the man’s a born 
Consumer at tlie best—ten seers in every matin. 


‘T’ve not enumerated half the number, 

And you may add, at least, as many more, 

Who may be said to be so much live lumber, 

(One English servant’s worth of them a score) : 

Then they’ve their Castes—to lose which they deplore, 
As they will shew you when you crave assistance, 
Without their pale of duty.—You may roar 

To Peons for dininer-KNtdrdntgurs at distanee— 

And starve outright, as sure as you’re in existence 


‘ And so it is throughout—your every function 
Must be attended, separately, to : 

Of different duties don’t expect a junction, 

They must all wait—as if the varlets grew 

Like wens, or warts, or carbuncles on you. 

Thus, when you wish to dress, you cry Qui hi? 
Reclining, listless, on your couch, when, lo! 
Your stockings are put ou, and, up your thigh, 
Your pantaloons aré drawn by bearers standing by.’ 


int wil tr 
A match at billiards next ensues, at which the Cadet is made the 
winner of a lottery ticket, which in the end, however, turns out a 
blank. Soon after the rains have ceased the eold weather begins to 
approach, and theti'the festivities of the Iudiuy capital commence : 
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‘ With the cold weather comes a revolution 
Throughout the town, spreading from high to low, 
All hail anticipated execution, 

Some in entrapping hearts and some in show ; 

The spinster eyes more lovingly, her beau, 

And bloods, like summer flies, come fluttering out, 
Balmanno advertises a new flow 

Of millinery now ;—and all about 

Its being the best investment ever ordered out. 


‘ The bearers from the toil of puncah pulling 

Eight months without cessasion, cry, Wah ! wah! 
The aubdar ceases his saltpetre cooling, 

The weather is so temperate—Aur kea, 

The ayah wraps her oornee—with O ma! 

While Aceon, China shoemaker, quite jumps, 

Within the narrow street of Cossitalla, 

To see the time arrived for making pumps, 

And off, with his long tail, and rattan bonnet stumps. 
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* The Respondentia—trotters, boldly stalk, 

For, with the bracing wind, they have a new 
Itinerant zest, and seek their favourite walk, 
Flank’d, on each side, by a poor avenue 

Of stunted trees—from cold not saving you ; 

And pale-faced babas renovate their roses ; 

The magistrates begin to shave anew 

The cut up course—for all must know the course is 
Essential to all physical and mental forces. 


‘ Now Gunter sweeps the floor of the Town Hall, 
And dusts the cobwebs from neglected pillars, 
Whitewashers cleanse each damp and mouldy wall, 
And artificial flow’rs are made, as well as 
Confectionary of all sorts to swell us ; 

The variegated lamps are scoured amain, 

The orchestra arranged for Rappa’s fellows, 

The canopies relieved from spot and stain, 

All for the conversazioni’s new campaign. 


* All the musicians chuckle at the weather, 

And fiddlers’ elbows shake with full employ ; 

Learning the fash’nable quadrilles together, 

Till Chitpore Road resounds with notes of joy, 

Which Loll Bazar re-echoes to the sky. 

To them the season brings nor fears nor doubt, 

For public balls, and public one’s ne’er cloy, 

And though eight months’ cessation might put out 
4 Their elasticity—it, somehow,—comes about.’ 

The Cadet appears at the public assembly, which is well described, 
and there again, as usual, makes a ludicrous display. , The next 
scene to which he is attracted is an Indian Nautch, which he 
engages to attend : 





‘ The matter fixed—through many a dirty lane 
And gully serpentine the party go 
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In palkees, roads yet splashy from the rain, 

And bearers sliding through the muddy slough ; 

The Cossitolla gained, they anxious grow 

At Churbee Doss’s palace to arrive, 

The Chitpore Road is followed where the show 

Is held—numerically sixty-five, 

Where paper lanterns swing, and with bright torches strive. 


‘If you expect in Oriental palaces 

What the Arabian Nights so well unfold, 

Or that our baboos own the solaces 

Haroun Alraschid did—that prince of old, 

Revelling in diamonds, emeralds, and gold, 

You will be disappointed, and our story 

Seem, in the contrast, very tame and cold ; 

Our fine descriptions dull and desultory :— 

—— But, proceed we at once, to lay the truth before ye. 


‘ There are some splendid houses, ’tis allowed, 
Externally built, after English models, 

That look o’er Indian architecture proud ; 

But, inside,—it ne’er strikes their stupid noddles 
To carry on the likeness—something muddles 
Their taste, which, always, is a large square court, 
Where one small room upon another hnddles 

On every side, save, where the hosts resort, 
Spacious arcaded open halls for festive sport. 


‘ The entrances are any thing but grand, 

The houses being quite even with the street : 

And basement floors are rented to a band 

Of shopmen, for the sale of butcher’s meat, 

Confections with bad oil and ghee replete, 

The scent of which regales the baboo’s nose, 

And noises that might wake the dead, and heat, 

And clouds of dust to sweeten his repose : 

But then they pay a rent, and,—thence his pleasure flows. 


‘These pigeon holes, or little crampt apartments, 
All leading from an open arched saloon, 

Are destined for those various assortments 

Of wines—the Indian’s duly sanctioned boon, 
Putting connubial comfortout of tune 

For preference—for, where many claim attention, 
The greatest number are enraged—and soon 
Discord succeeds, and scenes we may not mention, 
Which prove polygamy a very sad invention ; 


‘ At least in the opinion of the moderate 

And prudent man, who thinks that one’s enough 

To fill the duties of the marriage state, 

If he prefers smooth paths to rudé and rough. 

What could he do with twenty dozen tough 

Young dames, all pulling caps behind the curtain, 

Crying and scratching, and such noisy stuff, 

To gain his notice—all their rights asserting— 

Why, his first thought would be self-murder, or deserting. 
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‘ Yet, by the number of their wives Behaudurs 

Their cousequence proclaim—as their Sewarries 

Of elephants and steeds—and, on my word as 

Little considered too—A native marries 

Another and another—as his star is 

Ascendant in the firmament of riches, 

His only comfort that the train he carries 

About him—and—the number of the witches 

Prevent them wearing, all, at once, his lordly breeches!’ 


This subject is pursued at greater length than we can follow the 
poet ; we pass over, therefore, the dissertation upon Asiatic females 


and polygamy, to arrive at the business of the evening : 
‘To Churbee Doss’s decorated hall 
The merry party went. *T'was not areaded 
Like those we have desecribed,—no, not at all, 
But like an English drawing-room he’d made it : 
And with fine prints and chandeliers arrayed it : 
The fact was, Churbee, from his infancy, 
Had been ’mong Europeans, who had traded, 
And had acquired their taste; hence, men can see 
How possible—nay easy is, delinquency.’ 
‘ The fleshy mountain (Churbee Doss) advances, 
Wad’ling, like Falstaff, out of wind and blowing, 
Greets the gay “ saib logue” to his humble dances, 
And grins, his scarlet gums and black teeth showing, 
While with his breath, the stench of pawn bestowing. 
** Gentl’man, take chair—Lady, sit ion I pray.” 
Ottah is handed round—rose-water flowing ; 
Discordant strains succeed, and nautchnees gay, 
Are introduced to grace the heterogeneous play 


‘ The girls advance, part impudent, and bold, 
Displaying full wide coloured draperies 

Of muslin trimmed with silver al with gold, 

And pendent veils—yet ’midst their aperies 

And wriggling turns, you see how taper is 

The slender waist, how round the well-formed limb, 
While, with a tread that far from caper is 

Slow measured, marking time, they lightly skim, 
And satisfy—if not the English taste—the whim. 


* Behind,—are seen the attitudinarians, 

The band of each scrape loud their favourite strain. 
And beat a small tom-tom, the great barbarians 
Crying savash!—Wah! wah! and wah! again, 

One sees and hears these mountebanks with pain ; 
But, at each swell, the damsels gather courage, 
Languish to all around, and stamp amain, 
(Whether youth justifies the languish—or age,) 
And bungies jingle louder with the greater stirrage. 


« And now—unlike famed Catalani’s singing, 
Which on tbe air like richest odour floats, 

Discordant shrieking through the hall is ringing, 
And tones obstrep’rous from convulsive throats. 
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The aiding hand still further strength denotes, 
As if they meant to squeeze out latent sounds, 
Ships’ trumpets never louder call for boats, 

Nor boatswain’s pipe all hands—in nayal rounds, 
Nor the appalling yelling of a pack of hounds !’ 


Canto the fifth, begins with an eulogy on painting, and after 
several stanzas, devoted to its praise, thus continues : 


* « But what’s the meaning of this declamation 

On art?” we think we hear the eager cry. 

Why, gentle readers, ’tis a proclamation 

Before we usher in great Chinnery !’ 

Whom Tom knew not—(the greater sinner—he), 
That giant man in face and scenery, 

Whose works have pleased alike in East and West, 
Who looks at nature with an eye bold and free, 
And steals her charms more keenly than the rest, 
Who, with less real merit, better line their nest. 


*« You have not been at Chinnery’s, I think ?” 

Said Randy to his friend one afternoon. 

“No,” replied Tom, ‘ that is a wanting link 

In my career, which I must add, and soon.” 

Well, then,” cried Randy, “ I will grant the boon 

Of showing you to this most skilled of painters : 

You'll be delighted with him, if in tune ; 

He’s always in his shop, and will not stint us 

In hearty welcomes, as his lungs will soon acquaint us.” 


In Garston’s Buildings, opposite the church, 

Formed of the overplus of Town Hall Brick, 

And just behind the houses of John Burch, 

Up a vile lane whose odour makes one sick, 

Resides this famous limner—never stick 

At vain preliminaries of rapping knockers, 

To see if he’s at home—go in, and kick 

The peons, that, slumbering on the stair-case, look as 
(But yet they are not) barriers in your way. Odd zookers! 
‘ Laugh as you please, till in his atelier 

You see the ablest limner in the land, 

With mild and gentle look inviting near, 

Palette on thumb and maplestick in hand, 

And saying, “‘ Sirs, what may be your command?” 

“* We would not interrupt you!—Mr Raw !”— 

“Your most obedient—Do I understand 

“Your friend desires to sit?—Pray, does he draw ?— 

“ *Tis a great art, and always practised with @ claw ! (eclat.) 
«« What! always at your punning ?”’—* ’Pon my honour, 
*« My good friend Randy, I delight in puns ; 

“JT relish them as epicures a konnah, 

“ They go off just as sharp as Manton’s guns. 

“ Talking of. fire-arms, I remember once 

« A friend informing me he could command 

** Four of them always ready to advance. 

*« J said immediately,—Y ou understand— 

** Then, certainly, you always have a stock in hand ! 
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«< But did you ever hear the pun I let off 
Bout Wellington and the Green Man and Still?’ 
= ‘ Phoo ! phoo !” said Randy, ‘* when you're fairly set et off, 
‘ There’s no controlling you till you’ve had your fill. — 
“ Come, show us all your portraits—W here’s Miss Frill ?— 
a ** Raw’s gazing on. your half-done things like mad.” 
* Ts he quite raw ?” the punster whispered, —* Will 
« He bear a dressing ? He’s a comely lad, 
© Raw, dress ing',—palate »—taste, eat up. Faith, not so bad !” 


© At every word an equivoque was wrought, 

And conversation hobbled on in quirks, 

Or grave or merry—still it mattered nought, 

Bad puns ensued, with nostril-moving je rks, 

With notes and annotations, snorts and smirks, 
When comprehension failed their sense to take in. 
He drew them, even, from his beauteous works, 
From which the friends were all the beauties raking, 
And observations on his excellences making.’ 


‘ And off he marched, with, “‘ Gentlemen, good day, 
‘I’m sor.y that my duty interferes 

© With inclination—hast’ ning me away,”— 

And then he tuck’d his locks above his ears. 

Did’st ever mark the monstrous comb he wears, 

A semi-circular of tortoieshell ? 

Which, like Diana’s crescent, tops his hairs 

In inverse ratio—once it graced the swell 

Of crinal horrors that adorned an Indian belle !’ 


“« Talk not of price, dear Randy,—when a friend 
** Whispers a wish—We’ll settle that at leisure ; 
* Meanwhile, to time I must, perforce, attend. 
“‘ Where is my book ?—I’m pressed beyond all measure, — 
*‘ Days growing short—ships sailing—giving pleasure 
: ‘To all—but—let us se e.—Monday ?—that’s full,— 
; Z * Tuesday, to finish Mrs. Roundhead’s treasure, 
’ A little ugly knave-—A young John Bull— 
ee W ednesday,—Miss F ripple, Thursday,—(reading), “if it’s cool.” 


vata, Lady Hysteric—reasonable condition ! 

«* When hours to me are just great heaps of gold !— 
* Friday, at ten, Miss Frill,—elev’n Ram Kishen— 
«We'll put the baboo off—He will not scold— 

‘ Friday, at half-past ten, then,—hot or cold, 

I shall expect to see you—Mister Raw— 

** At two I have another sitter—hold— 


. 


«< 


« The second sitting Thursday se’nnight—pshaw ! 
“ That’s full-well—F riday—Ne *xt month I have time to draw !”’ 
| This is a portrait, to the life, of the artist described, the minutest 


points of which are as faithful as the general outline, and could only 
have been filled up by an intimate acquaintance. The following 
anita of his painting room, is equally faithful : 

‘ Imprimis, o’er the walls are charcoal dashings 
Of sudden thoughts, or imitative keys, 
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Hung on a nail—and various coloured splashings— 

The shape of frames, of houses, or, trees, 

Prismatic circles—five dot effigies ; ! 
Notes of short hand—a card for ‘five o’clock, 

** Lord M. desires the honour of Mr. C.’s 

** Company,” in conspicuous station stuck, 

To show the deference paid his talent—or his luck ! 


* Close to the window is a drawing table 
Where, erst, in miniatures engaged, he toiled, 
And near a chair and hookah, when he’s able 
To conte mplate the canvass he has oiled: 

In this enjoyment were he ever foiled, 

Adieu to talent— Tis his next great pleasure 
To painting, he has often it —-tond smiled), i 
The sitting over,—to devote his leisure 

In smoky meditation o’er his new-wrought treasure. 


A tepoy groaning with odd tomes and seraps 
Of undigested journals, stands behind, 
Sketch books, surmounted by his flannel Caps, 
Loose prints and notes,—some very far from kird, 
With pretty little chits from dames that wind | 
Him round their finge r—lawyers’ letters, dunning, | 


For clients, most solicitous to grind, 
And drafts of letters—full of wit and punning, 
And house accounts that still keep on for ever running’ 


The Calcutta races, which can be held, of course, only in the cold 
weatber, and even then at a very early hour, to avoid the heat of 
the sun, are the next subject of the poet’s desc ription. The intro- 
duction describes, with great truth, the preparations among all 
classes for the enjoyment of this pleasure. ‘They then set off toward 
the scene of action : 


* The fam’ly coaches, sociables that hold 

A numerous party, landaus, landaulets, 

Tilburies, and phaetons, and buggies rolled, 

Chariots, and palkee garries, barouchettes, 

In which are huddled folks, in motley sets, 

Daughters and sons are they of curiosity ; 

Horsemen in great abundance—some for bets, 

And others, other things—with great velocity 

All, all are hast’ning to the course from out this choiee city. 


‘ The whirl of wheels, the tramp of steeds combine 

To wake to life the most invet’rate sleepers, 

People, who, suffering from the heat, incline 

To lay in bed, and gum their leaden peepers, 

Not caring aught for races, hunts, or leapers, 

Nor e’en of—landing or departing Gov’nors ; 

In fact, who shun all sights and shows, and keep as 

Snug as they can—eat, drink, and sleep their seven hours, 
As greedy of repose, as—of good food the rav’nous.’ 


The description of the race-stand, its comparison with those of 
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Ascot and Epsom, as well as the enumeration of the company, we 
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pass over, to arrive at the commencement of the sport : 


‘ Tis sweet to see the high-bred steed appear, 
Impatient to be led to victory, 

To mark his sinewy form and limbs so clear, 

Distended nostrils, and bright sparkling eye, 

Trembling all over with intensity 

Of agitation, at a moment’s stay, 

Or any bar to his velocity, 

Propelling forwards with impatient neigh 

Whene’er he hears the ery of—f* Ready”—and “ away !” 


«<< They’re off,” a hundred voices join— they’re off ! 
** Pet had a famous start—he keeps the lead” — 

And now resound the banter and the laugh,— 

“« There’s Slender Billy’s past him by a head” — 

** He’s twice the bottom”—Forward they proceed.— 
** Twenty to ten on Slender Billy’—‘‘ Done”— 

Pet once more passes—‘*‘ D—me, he’s the speed”— 

** A hundred gold mohurs—Jack,—on Pet to one— 
“* Well—’pon my soul—I never saw a better run !” 


« « They’re neck and neck !”—they pass the distance post, 
The clerk o’ the course lashes his sounding thong, 

To clear the way from the intruding host 

Of natives, who, to the tumasha throng ; 

And now they frantically bound along ! 

Whip, spur, and jockeyism aid the deed ; 

A sheet would cover both, could it be flung 

Across them—such their evenness of speed,— 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !—Pet has it by a head!” 


Canto the sixth, passes naturally enough from the sports of the 
turf to those of the field ; the game, instead of the fox, being the 


Indian jackal. 


described : 


The disaster of the hero, in his pursuit, is thus 


* The jackal got a-head—by this manceuvre, 

And o’er a grassy, undulating plain 

His course kept on,—the hounds escape the cover, 
And the bold huntsman clears the fence—Again 
Their hopes are fired, and every nerve they strain. 
Randy o’ertops the twigs, and by his side, 

Tom his first leap is anxious to attain. 

(We said, before, he’d not been taught to ride, 

Nor leap, of course—nor aught to horsemanship allied.) 


* Tll-fated youth |—how vain are all thy struggles 
To clear the bar—thy smart flea-bitten horse, 

At his first rise—among the switches boggles, 

And throws thee !—(had he not the least remorse ?) 
Over his head,—with such impetuous force, 

That on thy pericranium (fortunate 

That it was there—the thickest part, of course,) 
Thou fall’st. Oh! love of sport inordinate 





That leads thee, headlong, to inevitable fate ! |’ 
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The closing extract of our present review (for in this Number 
we must confine ourselves to the first half of this amusing volume, 
to which we have already given no inconsiderable portion of cur 
space,) will be that descriptive of a Calcutta public ball, the fidelity 
of which will be admitted by all who have ever attended such an 
entertainment : 





‘ But let us from our moralising strain 

Turn—to the ball-room—a far brighter theme, 

Where festive sport and music’s cheering reign, 

And beauty sparkles in tlfe lustre’s beam ; 

Where fashion, swelling to the last extreme, 

Displays her rainbow hues and waving plumes, 

Where pearls their softness show, and gems their gleam, 
And roseate oils emit their rich perfumes, 

Scattering a thousand sweets along the lordly rooms. 


‘ At length the fiddles scrape, and the bassoon 
With the band mingling, to the dance provoke; 
And aides-du-camp, at the inspiring tune 

Start up the Burrah Bibbees to invoke 

To lead the festive set-—the shawl and cloak 

Give to th’ admiring gaze the charms they veiled ; 
Then struggle the bon-mot, the laugh and joke, 
And pretty nonsense opes her ample field, 

And all with harmony the happy moments gild. 


‘ The company, of course—is most select, 

It should be so, at such a place as this ; 

But folks are seen who you may ne’er expect 

To see at other houses—and ne’er miss. 

: For instance the Armenians,—and it is 

Quite droll to mark their very odd costumes ; 

The women with a jewelled crown a piece, 

And muslin robe whick every tint assumes, 
Extremely fat and fair, and—stinking with perfumes 


‘The men—forgive us, readers, if we hurt 
Your coyness—for truth of its limit stretches, 
Wear aprons—which resemble much the shirt 
Hanging most awkwardly outside their breeches, 
Which give to decency some awkward twitches ; 
But ’t is their custom—and here custom reigns 
Quite undisturbed in cut of habits—which is 

- Convenient enough—when one complains 
Of annual varying modes in Fashion’s fickle trains.’ 


‘ To sober natives, this great love of dancing 

In Europeans seems a foolish thing, ; 

People who pay the nautch girls for their prancing, 

And keep whole bands to caper or to sing ; 

Fancy a baboo in a Highland fling, 

His fat sides shaking with the execution, 

Or Rajah to a Ranny poussetting !|— f 
Why,—they’d lose caste !—whole ages of ablution s 
Would not wash out the staiv, or scrub out the pollution. 
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* Of all our galas—playful masquerades 

Astound them most—great men inferiors aping, 
Who, out of frolic, court deception’s shades, 

As punches eap’ring, or as fiddlers scraping, 

And round the mimic group their gambols shaping ; 
They deem it the excitement of a trance— 

Some periodical delirium—gaping 

And calling it—as fearfully they glance, 

“ Paugul ke nautch”—in English tongue—the Madman’s Dance !” 





NOTICE, | 
: ‘ : : . , P 
: We have received from France a very curious and highly-interesting Journal 1 
of the Expedition from India to Egypt under Sir David Baird, kept by a French 1 
gentleman, now a Peer of France, and then serving as a subaltern in one of the 1 
: King’s regiments employed on the Expedition. We propose translating this for 
J the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ and commencing the series in the ensuing Number for | 
2 January 1828. , 
The Title-page and Index of the Fifteenth Volume, which our present Number ( 
completes, will be given with the ‘ Herald’ for January, in which will also 
appear some Communications of interest that reached us too late for the present ( 
month. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Caleutta.] 


Ali, Sub. M. M., commanding Fort of Ruttunghur, ap. tocommand Fort of Sew- 
sair.—B. May 31. 

Aston, H., Lieut., 10th N. 1, to be 2d or Mahratta Interpreter—B, May 17. 

Arnott, A., Mr., admit. Assist.-Surg.—B. May 11. 

Andrews, E., Cadet, admit. to Inf., and prom, to Ens.—B, May 12. 

Bate, J. C., Mr., admit. Cadet of Inf—B. May 17. 

Black, J., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. May 17. 

Burgess, E., Capt., 5th Bengal L, C., on furlough to Europe for health. 
—B. May 30. 

Brown, Maj., 25th N. L, prom. v. Seely, deceased.—B. May 25. 

Browne, J., sen., Maj., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. on augmentation.—B, May 17. 

Baker, W., Cadet, admitted to Inf., and prom. to Ens.—B, May 11. 

Bell, A., Mr., to be Act. Judge and Criminal Judge at Ahmedabad.—B. April 20. 

Bourchier, F., Mr., to be Post-Master General—B. May 15. 

Bruce, W. C., Mr., to be Sub-Treasurer and General Pay-Master.—B. May 15. 

Bell, W., Mr., to be Assist. to Collector in Northern Concan,—B., May 15. 

Burk, J., Lieut., rem. from 4th to Ist Batt. of Artil—M. May 3. 

Brown, C. J., Esq., to be second Assist. to Accountant General—M. May 23. 

Burrows, Fred., Mr., to be Master Attendant at Cochin—M,. May 3. 

Cumming, G, V., Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe for health——M. May 1. 

Chamier, Hen., Esq., to be Member of Board for College and for Public In- 
struction.—M. May 23. 

Crisp, J., Captain, to be Mahratta Translator to Tanjore Commissioners 
—M. May 23. 

Cameron, St. V., Lieut., 8th Madras N. L., on furlough to Europe for health. 

Clifford, Troop Quart,-Mast 2d Troop Horse Artil., on furlough to Europe for 
health.—B. May 31. 

Collins, G., Ens., posted to 12th N. L—B. May 24. 

Cunningham, J. W., Ens., posted to 25th N, L—B. May 24. 

Cum, C. C., Mr., admit. Cadet of Inf.—B. May 17. 

Curry, R, C,, Ens., 25th N. L, to Lieut., v. Campbell, deceased.—B. April 27. 

Campbell, D., Ens., posted to 2d Europ. Regt.—B. April 24, 

Cock, H., Capt., 23d N. LL, to be Maj. y. Oliver, retired.—M, April 23. 

Chalon, T. B., Lieut., 8th N. L, on furlough to Europe for health.—M. 

Cameron, J,, St. V. M., 8th N. L, on furlough to Europe for health—M. May 1. 

Campbell, A. B., Capt., of Artil., on furlough to sea, nine months, for health. 
—B. May 12. 

Dun., G., Cadet, admitted to Inf., and prom. to Ens.—B. May 12. 

Dickenson, T. M., Ens., 14th N. I., to be Interp. in Mahratta Lang. to 4th N.I. 
—B. April 27. 

Doveton, B., Mr., to be Superintend. of Stamps.—B. May 15, 

Devitre, J. D., Mr., to be Mint Master.—B. May 15. 

Dalzell, J. A., Esq., to be Superintend. of Civil Pensions.—M. May 23. 

Edwards, W., Ens., posted to 5th N. L—B. May 24. 

Eckford, R., Mr., Superintend.-Surg., to be 3d Member of the Medical Board. 
—B. April 28. 

Fosberry, F., Capt., 8th Mad. N. I., on furlough to Madras, by sea, for health. 
—B. June 2. 

Falconer, J. S. C., Capt., to be Commis, of Stores with Guicawar Subsid, 
Force.—B. June 9. 

Farrant, F., Corn., 3d Lt. Cav., to be Lieut. v. Smith, dec—B. April 28. 

Forbes, J., Mr., to be First Register to Sudder Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree 
Adawlut, and Commis. of Civil and Criminal Justice for the Deccan and 

Southern Mahratta Country —B, April 20, 
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Fitagerald, Capt., Brigade Major of the Field Force at Rajpootana, removed to 
Berhampore.—C, April 30. 

Ferrers, C. ©., Cornet, rem. from 7th to 5th Lt.Cay.—M. April 24. 

Griffiths, Maj., Artil., to be Agent for Manufacturer of Gunpowder, Bombay, v- 
Manson, app. to Gun-Carriage Dep.—B. June 9 

Guerin, E. A., Ens., 14th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Toward, prom.—B. May 25. 

Gunton, H. K., Cadet, adm. Inf., and prom. Ens.—B. May 11. 

Graham, A., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator in Deccan, v. Michie, on furlough. 
—B. May 5. 

Goodfellow. B., 2d Lieut., posted to Engineers.—B. April 24. 

Gibbon, Maj., Commis. Depart., placed at disposal of Com.-in-Chief.—B. April 21. 

Gregor, G., Mr., to act as First Register to Court of Adawlut, at Surat, until 
Mr. Forbes assumes charge.—B. May 15. 

Hunter, P., Capt., Ist Lt. Cay., on furlough to Eur—B. May 18. 

Halpin, O., Ens., posted to 7th N. I—B. May 24. 

Holland, H. C. Capt., Commis. Departm., to be 3d Assist—B. April 21. 

Hunter, W. J., Mr., to be 2d Assist. to Collector of Kaira—B. May 15. 

Hunter. R. R., 2d Lieut., rem. from 3d to Ist Batt. Artil—M. April 24. 

Jackson, H., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg.—B. May 24. 

Johnston, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator in North-West Div. of Guzerat. 
—B. May 15. 

Jeffreys, H., Rev., (A. M.,) to be Chaplain of Kaira.— B. May 29. 

Johnson, W. G., rem. from 12th to 30th N. I.—M. April 20. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., rem. from 36th to 13th N. I—M. May 1. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., 36th N. I, on furlough to Eur. for health—M. May 3. 

Lister, W. K., Capt., to be Commis. of Stores, with Poonah diy. of army, v. Grif- 
fiths.—B. June 9. 

Logie, A. W. J., Ens., posted to 11th N. 1—B. May 24. 

Long, S., Capt., Commis. Depart. to be 2d Assist.—B. April 21. 

Leighton, Lieut.-Col.-Com. commanding Presidency div. of army, to be Vice 
President of Military Board.—B. April 21. 

Locke, T., Capt., lately transferred to Invalid Estab., posted to 2d Vet. Bat.—M. 
April 25. 7 

Michie, H., Assist. Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. April 27. 

Mardon, Surg., late Pres. Med. Board, on furl. to Eur. for health.—B, May 5. 

Mayor, F., Ens., 6th N_ I., on furl. to Eur.—B. May 18. 

MacGillivray, Lieut., of Engin., to officiate as Executive Engineer in Southern 
Concan.—B. June 9. 

Major, J. P., Ens., posted to 11th N. I.—B. May 24. 

Moran, S., Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf—B. May 17. 

Moyle, J. G., Surg., app. to Medical duties of Eur. Gen. Hospital at Presidency, 
v. Trash, prom.—B. May 17. 

Mackell, A., Assist. Surg., late of Presidency at Mocha, placed at disposal of the 
Com.-in-Chief.—B. May 12. 

Milne, Mr., Surg., to be Ist Member of the Med. Board.—B. April 28. 

Morgan, Mr., Surg., to be 2d Member of the Med. Board.—B. April 28. 

Macan, G., Lieut. 15th N. 1., to be Quart.-Mast. and Interp.—B. April 27. 

Moir, Alex., Ens., posted to 15th N. I.—B. May 24. 

Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be acting first Assist. to Collector in Northern Concan. 
—B. May 15. 

Maitland, te Mr., of Mad. Ciy. Serv., to be junior Assist. to principal Collector in 
Southern Mahratta country.—B. May 11. 

Moule, I., Lieut., 23d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp. v. Cork, prom.—M. April 23, 

Morgan, E. T., sen., Ens. 50th N. I., to Lieut. v. Rose, prom.—M. April 30. 

Maclean, A., Esq., to be Malayalum Translator to Government.—M. May 23. 

Nott, H., Ens., rem. from 46th to 19th N. I.—M. April 24. z 

Newman, H., Lieut., rem. from Ist to 4th Bat. Artil—M. May 3, 


Partridge, S. H., Ens., posted to 7th N. l.—B. May 24. 
Pedlar, P. W., Capt, 25th N. 1., to be Maj. v. Brown, prom.—B. May 24. 
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Pierce, Lieut.Col., to assume his app. of Commis. of Stores at Presidency.—B, 
May 17. 

hoon, R., Lieut., to be 3d Assist. in the Commis. Depart.—B. April 21. 

Prescott, C., Mr., to return to his situation as 2d Registrar at Ohmedabad.—B. 
April 20. 

Price, R., Surg., removed from 8th L. Cay. to 36th N. I.—M. April 26. 

Rawlinson, W. E., Eus., posted to 14th N. I.—B. May 24. 

Ravenscroft, G. S., Cornet, posted to 3d L. C.—B. May 24. 

Rind, J. B., Ens., 18th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Wade, deceased.—B. April 28. 

Ravenscroft, A. W., Mr., to be Assist. to Collect. of Customs and Town Duties at 
Presidency —B. May 16. 

Rose, C. P., Lieut., 50th N. L., to be Capt. v. Locke, invalided.—M. April 24, 

Stephenson, R. T., Ens., posted to 18th N. I.—B. May 24, 

Stock, T., Ens., posted to 17th N, I1—B. May 24. 

Stephenson, H., Lieut. 25th N. 1., to be Adj. v. Spencer, prom.—B. May 24, 

Spencer, H., Lieut. 25th N. L, to be Capt. y. Pedlar, prom.—B. May 25. 

Stuart, R. D. Cad., adm. to Inf. and prom. to Ens.—B. May 11. 

Shaw, J. A., Mr., to be Dep. Collect, of Customs and Town Duties at Presidency. 
B. May 16. 3 

Shepherd, H. R., Rev. to be District Chaplain at Canna, Calcutta.—May Lz. 

Snook, J. V., Ens. 23d N. I., to be Lieut. vy. Moule. prom.—C., April 23. 

Sandford, J., Assist.-Surg., permitted to place his services at the disposal of the 
Resident of Nagpore.—C. April 24. 

Taylor, G., Capt. 3d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—B. May 3. 

Towand, Lieut. 14th N. I., to be Capt. v. Wood, prom.—B. May 25, 

Thornburry, A., Lieut. 4th N. 1., to be Qart.-Mast. and Interp. of Hindostanee. 
—B. May 15. 

Trash, F., sen. Surg., to be Superintend. Surg. v. Eckford, prom.—B. May 5. 

Thomson, Capt., Maj. of Brig. to troops stationed at Berhampore, rem. to Raj- 
pootana Field Force—C. April 30. 

Weatherspoon, J. C., Capt. 2d Bengal N.1., on furlough to Cape of Good Hope 
for eighteen months.—B. June 2. 

Worthy, J., Capt., 18th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. May 9. 

Wood, E. M., Capt., 14th N. I., to be Major, v. Davies deceased.—B. May 25. 

Watkin, H.S., Ens., posted to 25th N. 1.—B. May 24. 

Whish, Lieut.-Col., to be Commandant of Artil., with a seat at Military Board. 
—RB. May 17. . 

Whitehead, C. T. Ens., posted to 12th N. I.—B. April 24. 

Wroughton, G, C., Mr., to be Register at Broach.—B. April 20, 


BIRTHS. 


Barnett, the lady of J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Colombo, June 8. 

Birdwood, the lady of U., Esq., Civ., Serv., of a son, at Broach, June 3, 

Cooper, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, at Hurnee, May 2. 

Crawford, the lady of T., Esq., at Gergaum, June 18. 

Clementson, the lady of F. F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, on the Nielgherry Hills, 
April 20. 

Campbell, the lady of Maj. C. H., Beng. Army, of a daughter, at Dunmore 
House, May 13. 

Elliott, the lady of D., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, Madras, May 9. 

Fearson, the lady of Maj., of a son, at Somerville Lodge, Bombay, May 20. 

Griffiths, the lady of Lieut., H. M’s 6th reg., of a daughter, at Colabah, Bombay, 
May 29. 

Graves, the wife of the Rev. A., of a daughter, Bombay, May 31 

Haines, the lady of W., Esq., on the Nielgherry Hills, May 1. 

Hooper, the lady of G. S., Esq., Civ. Sery., of a daughter, at Tellicherry, 
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Macdonald, the lady of Lieut. W. P., Rifle-corps, of a son, at Kamptee, April 20. 
Maberly, the lady of Capt., Dep.-See. Mil. Board, of a son, Madras, May 30. 
Pinson, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. 46th N. 1, of adaughter, at Secundrabad, 
April 24. 
Paske, the lady of Capt., of a son, Madras, May 16. 
Poyntz, the lady of Lieut., H. M’s 30th Foot, of a daughter, Madras, May 23. 
Rowland, the lady of Assist.-Surg., W., at Poonah, May 13. 
Reid, the lady of H. S., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, May 22. 
Souza, the wife of Antonio de, Esq., of a daughter, at Havel, June 13. 
Swanston, the lady of Capt. Paymast. of the Station of Quilon, of twin sons, 
April 26, 
Stonehouse, the lady of T. V., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Nellore, May 6. 
Stuart, the lady of Capt. S., 17th N. L, of a son, at Vizagapatam, May 21. 
Stainforth, the lady of H., Esq., Civ. Serv., ofa son, at Benares. 
Tomkins, the lady of Capt. G., 10th Beng. N. L, of a daughter, at Aurungabad, 
May 30. 
MARRIAGES, 


Blair, Wm., Esq., of Avontoun, Advocate, one of his Majesty’s Comissioners of 


Inquiry, to Jane Christian, eldest daughter of H. Nourse, Esq., Cape of Good 
Hope, May 16. 

Brand, Lient. and Adj., J., H. M.’s 16th Foot, to Harriet, eldest daughter of the 
late R. Phipps, Esq., Esq., of Demerara, at Madras, May 22. 
Croket, Capt., J., Milit. Paymast. Mysore Div., to Sarah Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of V. Munbee, Esq., of Clifton, Gloucestershire, at Bangalore, April 11. 
Crouch, J. D., Mr., to Anna Maria, only daughter of G. L. W. Henderdine, Esq., 
at Calcutta, May 28. 

Laurie. Capt., J., Paymast. of the Station, to Miss C. Fenwicke, at Jaulnah, 
May 1 

Mullins, Edw., Esq., of Calcutta, to Miss Ann D’Roaario, at Calcutta, May 28. 

Smith, S., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss E. Annesley, at Choultry Plain, Madras, 
April 18. 

Torriano, Lieut., C.J., 28th N. L., to Julia Thereza, fourth daughter of Maj.J. C. 
Frank, Commis. of Ordnance of the Station at Trichinopoly, May 16. 

DEATHS. 

Armour, Carolina Wilhelmina, wife of the Rev. A. Armour, at Colombo, June 6. 

Adamson, Mr. T., Agent of the Government Gazette Press, aged 43, at Vepery, 
May 24. 

Alexander, J. R., Esq., Assit.-Surg. Madras Establishment, Bangalore, April 28. 

3axter, R., Esq., Bombay, May 15. 

Backhouse, Lieut. G. L., H. M’s. 30th Foot, at Madras, May 15. 

Booth, G., Esq., of the firm of Watson and Co., Calcutta, May 27. 

Clarke, A.E., only son of Capt. W. C. Clarke, H. M’s. 6th Regt., Colabah, 
Bombay, May 26. 

Carlow, Ann Clarissa, eldest daughter of Alex., Esq., Calcutta, April 20. 

Conyers, J. D., Esq., surviving partner of the firm of Breen and Co., aged 51, 
Calcutta, May 28, 

Dandis, H. R., Ens., 13th N. 1., lately, at Gooty. 

Edwards, Ellen, daughter of the late Capt., 25th N. I., aged 16, Caleutta, May 26. 

Frier, Capt. Wm., late Commander of the Cassandra, at sea. 

Hall, Major-Gen. H., commanding the South. Diy. of the Army, at Madras, 
May 12. 

Lyon, the wife of the Rey. C. J., Chaplain to the Forces, at Trincomalee, June 3. 

Mackay, Capt., W. H., H. M’s. 3d Foot, aged 35, at Colabah, Bombay, May 20. 

Monro, J., Esq., Ciy. Sery., at Palamcottab, May 23. 
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Murray, the Hon. Mrs. L. G. K., at Madras, May 12. 

Mowart, Lieut., G. S., 12th N. I, at Conada, near Vizianagrum, April 28. 

Rose, C. P., Capt., 50th N. I., at Mangalore, May 28. 

Stoddart, Mrs., relict of the late Qu.-Mas. J. Stoddard, H. M’s 34th Reg., at 
Hongolie, May 26. 

Skitter, Capt. W.S., aged 41, at Howra, Calcutta, May 24. 

Scott, Wim., Esq., Assist.-Revenue Surveyor, of the Survey-General Department, 
May 26. 

Tobin, Lieut., H. M’s 30th Foot, at Fort St. George, May 26. 

Vernon, Lieut. G., H. C’s Marines, aged 31, Mazagon, Bombay, May 8. 

Watts, George, Esq!, of the firm of Watts and Heath, Fenchurch-street, at Cedar 
Grove, Richmond, on the 22d instant, aged 63. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 1827. 
Noy. 12 Liverpool.. Farmer ee N.S. W. June 18 
Nov. 12 Downs .. Norna .- Leggett .. Mauritius July 31 
Nov. 12. Dover .» Rosanna «» Herd ce eet We June 15 
Noy. 12 Dover .» Wm. Maitland Morgan .. Mauritius June 26 
Noy. 13. Dover «+» Dove oe Cape .. Aug. 25 
Noy. 26 Liverpool... Indian Chief .. Gill .- Bengal .. July 3 


Nov. 26 London .. General Palmer Truscott .. Madras... July 15 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


~~ Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name, Commander, Port of Depart. 
1827, 
June 16 Madras -. Bombay .- Charritie .. London 
July 15 Straits of Sunda Kellie Castle .. Ladd -» London 
July 15 Straits of Sunda Alfred -» Pearson .. London 
July 27 Bengal -» Isabella oo Fyfe -» London 
Aug. 13 Cape -»  Vibilia .» Stephenson.. London 
Aug. 16 Cape .» Henry Porcher .. Jeffery .» London 
Aug. 17 Cape »» Clyde +» Munro .» London 
Aug. 23 Cape .. Security .- Ross .» London 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 

Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander Destination 

1827. 

Oct. 27 Deal -» Frances -- Heard -» Cape & Man. 
Oct. 28 Liverpool .. Somerby -» Holmes .. Mauritius 
Noy. 5 Downs -» Cumberland .. Steel -» Bombay 
Noy. 5 Portsmouth .. LallaRookh .. M‘Callum .. Madras 
Noy. 10 Gravesend .. Coventry -- Purdie .. St. Helena 
Novy. 12 Deal co were -» Graham .. Mauritius 
Nov. 14 Cowes -» London -- Fothringham Batavia 
Noy. 14. Downs .. Auriga .- Walford .. Bengal 
Noy. 17. Portsmouth .. Satellite (H.M.S.) Law .» Bengal 


Nov. 17 Greenock .. M.StuartElphin. Ritchie .. Bombay 
Noy. 18 Portsmouth .. Undaunted(H.M.S.) Clifford .- Bengal 


Noy. 18 Plymouth -» Mary Ann .. O’Brien .. Mad. & Beng. 
Noy. 20 Deal -. Patience -- Matthews .. Cape 

Nov. 22 Plymouth .. Exmouth -» Graham .. Bombay 

Nov. 22 Greenock »» Fortune -- Gilkeson .. Bombay 


Liverpool .» Bolivar +» Winder ,, Bombay 


eS: 


—— 








General List of Passengers. 


GENERAL List or PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 


By the General Palmer, from Madras :—Capts. Bell, Guessia, 41st reg., Domes, 
46th reg.; Lieuts. Harding, Shaldon, Bandy, Prettyman, M‘Cready, Collins, 
Homes (died 30th Oct.) ; Drs. Cumming, Bell, Job; Messrs. Mounsey, 
Ogilvie, Lewis ; Mrs. and Miss Cochrane ; Master and Misses Ogilvie ; Master 
Fife ; Mesdames Lewis, Job, Collins, and child; 32 invalids. 

By the <dfrica, from Bengal :—Capt. Cornfoot; Messrs. Lawrence and 
Wellen. 

PASSENGER OUTWARDS. 

By the Mary Ann, for Madras and Bengal :—Major Edw. Osborne, 2d reg. 
N.1.; Capts. F. Brind, Beng. Artil., T. Hide, 43d reg. Mad. N. L., T. Warner, 
18th reg. Mad. N.I., J. Nicol, and J. W. Moncriffe, 23d reg. Mad. N. I. ; Assist.- 
Surgs. J. Owen and J. Home ; H. Woolaston, Esq. ; E. Impey, Esq., Civ. Serv. ; 
J. Darby, Esq. ; Cadets T. James, F. Barnett, W. Mackenzie, T. S. Jarvis ; 
Messrs. J. R. Moncriffe, W. and H. Fitzpatrick ; Mesdames Mainwaring, Napier, 
and Warner; Misses Showers, Hodges, Wilkinson, Warner, Hennessey, Maria, 
Mary, and Eliza Green ; three English and five Native servants, 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue past month has been productive of no intelligence of public interest from 
india of a later date then that given in our last; and as we have incorporated, 
among the general articles of our present Number, such extracts from the 
principal Indian Papers as remained unpublished on our hands, it has been 
unnecessary to offer any General Summary of News,—the details of particular 
intelligence being all given under the several classified heads to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

SEEGOND PostTscrIPT. 

The papers brought by the Zndian Chief are to the 4th of July. The discussion 
on the Stamp Act continued to agitate the public mind at Calcutta. On the 3d, 
by the concession of the Court as a favour, the right being denied, counsel was 
heard against the Regulations. The whole of the first day’s sitting was occupied 
by the speech of Mr. Winter. 

A meeting, for taking into consideration the erection of a monument to Lord 
Hastings, was to take place on the 9th of July. 

The ship John, Captain Dawson, from the Mauritius, and latterly from Coye- 
long and Madras, salt-laden, struck on the western sea reef, June 30, and was 
totally lost. The Chief Officer, and twelve of her crew, reached the Honourable 
Company’s ship Windsor, at the new anchorage that night. _Captain Dawson, 
with two passengers, (Lieut. Warren, of his Majesty's service, from Madras, 
and a surgeon, not named, from the Isle of France,) with six of the ship’s crew, 
were left on the wreck. The boats of the Windsor had gone to their assistance, 
with what success was not known. 

The General Palmer has just arrived from Madras, whence she sailed on the 
15th July, bringing intelligence of the decease of Sir Thomas Munro, the late 
Governor of that Presidency. Sir Thomas was about embarking on board his 
Majesty’s ship Zamar for England, which ship sailed two days prior to the 
General Palmer. It forms a somewhat remarkable coincidence that his death 
occurred about the time that his successor, Mr. Lushington, left this country. 

It is understood to have been determined by the Board of Control, that a new 
Presidency, to be termed that of Central India, shall be forthwith established, 








